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Gender  and  Global  Justice: 


Power,  Participation  & 
Economic  Justice 

February  17-27,  1995 


TEN  DAYS  for  World  Development 


T! 


his  year,  the  TEN  DAYS  theme  is  "gender,  power,  participation 
and  economic  justice",  looking  at  ways  in  which  societies  around 
the  world  marginalize  and  impoverish  women  and  why  this  hurts 
everyone — male  and  female.  How  much  does  gender  have  to  do 
with  global  economics  and  social  justice;  with  human  development? 

TEN  DAYS  is  inviting  people  to  help  raise  awareness  in  their 
communities  on  some  of  the  issues  in  focus  at  two  important  United 
Nations  conferences  in  1995:  the  World  Summit  for  Social  Develop- 
ment to  be  held  in  Copenhagen,  March  6-12,  and  the  Fourth  Confer- 
ence on  Women,  in  Beijing,  September  4-15. 

" Doing  the  Gender  Boogie:  Power,  Participation  and  Economic 
Justice",  is  a book  designed  to  help  you  and  others  explore  gender 
and  global  justice.  It  includes  action  sheets  and  faith  resources  for 
hands-on  workshops  for  study  and  reflection — there's  even  clip  art 
for  posters. 

Order  copies  from  TEN  DAYS,  85  St.  Clair  Ave.  E.,  Toronto,  On, 
M4T  I M8;  Ph:  (416)  922-0591;  Fax  (416)  922-1419.  Copies  are  $12  each;  five  or  more:  $8  each,  payable  to  TEN  DAYS  for 
World  Development. 

TEN  DAYS  for  World  Development  is  an  ecumenical  education  and  action  program  sponsored  bp  five  Canadian  churches — the 
Anglican,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian  and  United  churches,  and  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and  Peace. 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


is  tK^i  P-  o’TacvHcj  ic'C'C ! 


We  begin  a new  year  by  fea- 
turing our  mission  in  Japan 
where  Scarboro  Missions  first 
went  in  1949.  From  that  time,  we 
always  had  a large  number  of 
missionaries  and  presently  it  is  our 
largest  mission  with  12  members. 
However,  there  have  been  no 
priest  or  lay  members  added  to  the 
Japan  mission  for  almost  20  years. 

I had  the  privilege  of  being  in 
Japan  from  1961  to  1974  and  I per- 
sonally know  and  have  lived  with 
most  Scarboro  members  now  serv- 
ing there.  Putting  this  issue  togeth- 
er stirred  up  a lot  of  good  feelings 
of  days  that  used  to  be. 

Some  of  the  missionaries  in 
Japan  have  been  there  almost  from 
the  beginning  and  most  have  been 
there  since  the  1950s.  They  have 
given  almost  all  of  their  lives  in 
Japan  and  are  much  more  at  home 
there  than  they  are  in  Canada. 

Much  has  changed  since  they 
first  arrived  in  Japan.  World  War 
II  had  practically  devastated  the 
country,  which  was  then  occupied 
by  foreign  armies.  There  was  a 
gigantic  task  of  rebuilding  and  it 
applied  to  the  Church  as  well. 

Scarboro  Missions  settled  its 
central  house  in  Tokyo  where  the 
Franciscans  had  set  up  a language 
school.  We  opened  a parish  close 
to  our  central  house,  but  most 
Scarboro  missionaries  were  sent 
far  south  to  the  island  of  Kyushu 
and  the  Archdiocese  of  Nagasaki. 
There  we  built  our  first  parish 
church  and  rectory  in  the  tiny 
village  of  Aino.  This  was  the  first 
of  a dozen  churches  we  would 
build.  Most  of  them  are  now 


staffed  by  Japanese  priests  as  part 
of  our  task  then  was  to  start 
parishes  and  hand  them  over  to 
the  local  clergy  when  and  where 
that  was  possible. 

Vatican  II  and  our  modern  era 
brought  many  changes  to  the 
Church.  The  motive  for  missionary 
work,  and  the  way  of  doing  it,  has 
changed.  There  is  more  emphasis 
now  on  witnessing.  Success  is  no 
longer  measured  by  the  number  of 
conversions;  that  is  in  God's 
hands.  As  St.  Paul  says,  it  is  "God 
who  gives  the  increase." 

During  my  years  in  Japan,  I 
found  that  Scarboro  missionaries 
did  not  give  much  attention  to 
counting  converts.  However,  pro- 
claiming and  witnessing  the 
Gospel  was  a different  story!  Their 
hard  work  of  learning  the 
language  was  only  the  beginning 
of  service  to  both  Christian  and 
non-Christian  Japanese.  The  task 
of  building  a Catholic  community 
and  keeping  it  together  was  and  is 


more  than  difficult  in  a country 
where  Catholics  are  outnumbered 
300  to  one. 

What  has  kept  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries going  for  so  long?  What 
keeps  them  going  today?  It  has  to 
be  that  their  basic  motive  and 
strength  is  their  love  for  Christ  and 
their  faith  in  Him. 

Born  into  this  faith,  they  grew 
up  valuing  it  as  the  pearl  of  great 
price,  and  they  chose  to  live  and  to 
share  it  with  others. 

Christ's  love  and  companion- 
ship, His  peace  and  non-violence. 
His  justice  and  concern  for  all, 
especially  the  poor  and  oppressed, 
is  their  energizer.  As  you  read  this 
issue  you  will  see  that  they,  too, 
have  much  respect  and  love  for  the 
Japanese  people. 

As  I write  I remember  that 
today  is  the  13th  anniversary  of  Fr. 
Gerry  Kelly’s  death,  one  of  the 
many  Scarboro  missionaries  who 
gave  their  lives  in  sharing  the 
'pearl  of  great  price. 


Week  of  Prayer  for  Christian  Unity 
January  22-29, 1995 


" Sharing  God's  Life" 

The  theme  for  1995  is  guided  by  the  powerful  image  of  the  vine  and  the 
branches  in  the  15th  chapter  of  John's  Gospel.  It  is  centred  on  "koinon- 
ia" , a Greek  word  from  the  New  Testament,  meaning 
"communion"  or  "sharing".  The  word  speaks  of  the  divine  life  we  share 
in  Christ  and  with  each  other  in  the  body  of  Christ. 

Liturgical  and  educational  materials  are  provided  in  a format  easy  for 
parishes  and  congregations  to  adapt  to  their  own  needs.  The  resources  are 
not  dated  and  can  be  used  throughout  the  year. 

To  order,  write  to  NOVALIS,  49  Front  St.  East,  2nd  Floor,  Toronto,  On, 
M5E  1B3;  Phone:  1-800-387-7164;  Toronto:  (416)-363-3303. 

(Produced  in  cooperation  with  the  Canadian  Council  of  Churches.) 
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A)  ow  an  Ethiopian  eunuch , if  ho  was  an  important  official  in  charge  of  the  treasury  of  the 
Queen  of  Ethiopia,  was  on  his  way  home.  He  had  been  to  Jerusalem  to  worship  God  and  he  was 
going  back  home  in  his  carriage.  As  he  rode  along  he  was  reading  from  the  book  of  the  prophet 
Isaiah.  The  Holy  Spirit  said  to  Philip,  "Go  over  to  that  carriage  and  stay  close  to  it."  Philip  ran 
over  and  heard  the  official  reading  from  the  book.  Philip  asked  him,  "Do  you  understand  what 
you  are  reading?"  The  official  replied,  "How  can  I understand  unless  someone  explains  it  to 
me?"  And  he  invited  Philip  to  climb  up  and  sit  in  the  carriage  with  him...  Then  Philip  began  to 
speak  starting  from  this  passage  of  scripture,  he  told  him  the  Good  News  about  Jesus." 

(Acts  8:27-35) 


When  I graduated  from 
teacher's  college  I was  sent  up  to  a 
small  town  in  northern  Hokkaido. 
It  was  so  cold!  I couldn't  believe  it. 

1 had  been  born  and  raised  in 
Shikoku  which,  as  you  know,  is 
quite  warm  all  year  round.  Sud- 
denly there  I was  in  the  midst  of  all 
this  unfamiliar  snow  and  ice.  It 
didn't  even  seem  like  Japan.  About 
three  years  later  I was  sent  to 
another  place  in  southern  Hokkai- 
do. It  was  still  terribly  cold  in  win- 
ter and  it  took  forever  for  spring  to 
come  but  it  was  so  much  warmer 
than  the  other  place  that  I began  to 
enjoy  winter  sports  and  ignored 
my  chilblains..." 

This  is  how  our  conversation 
began.  Mr.  Okada  (not  his  real 
name),  a teacher  at  a Commercial 
I ligh  School  near  Osaka  City,  had 
come  by  the  parish  to  speak  with 
me.  In  Japan,  like  everywhere  else, 
it  is  customary  to  talk  about  the 


weather  before  you  get  into  more 
serious  topics  of  conversation. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  Mr. 
Okada  was  not  a Christian  he 
seemed  to  be  interested  in  what  I 
was  doing  in  Japan.  He  was  quite 
surprised  to  learn  that  I had  been 
in  Japan  for  over  25  years. 

"You  must  have  a lot  of 
patience,"  he  said.  "Even  though 
you  only  have  about  100  Christians 
in  your  church,  you  don't  seem  to 
be  discouraged.  But  I suppose  you 
have  been  trained  to  accept  disap- 
pointment. Personally  I don't  think 
I could  ever  become  a Christian.  Of 
course,  I have  my  own  religion.  I'm 
a Buddhist.  Oh,  I'm  not  really  a 
member  of  any  temple.  In  fact  I 
hardly  ever  go  to  the  temple.  I go 
at  New  Year's  time  when  everyone 
else  does.  I pray  for  a trouble-free 
year  and  sometimes  I ask  for  a 
blessing  on  my  family  and  my 
work.  That's  about  it." 


And  that  was  the  way  our  talks 
proceeded  for  about  six  months. 
Then  one  day  Mr.  Okada  intro- 
duced a new  element  into  our 
friendly,  but  certainly  not  intimate 
conversations.  He  began  to  talk 
about  his  family.  He  let  all  the  pain 
and  anguish  pour  out.  He  was 
really  concerned  about  his  two 
children.  They  didn't  seem  to  have 
any  purpose  in  life  and  he  was 
unable  to  communicate  with  either 
of  them. 

"My  daughter  is  1 8,"  he  told  me, 
"and  she's  beginning  to  settle 
down  a bit.  For  a long  time  she  lost 
all  interest  in  school  and  began  to 
associate  with  some  tough  delin- 
quents. You  know,  sometimes  I 
think  that  I need  something  to 
believe  in.  1 really  regret  that  I have 
no  religion  to  anchor  my  life. 
Whenever  I try  to  talk  to  my  chil- 
dren I can  sense  that  they  know  I 
am  empty  inside  and  that  I am 
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By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


One  of  the  many  Shinto  Shrines  located  in  the  cities  of  Japan. 


uncertain  about  what  is  right  and 
what  is  wrong.  Oh,  I have  some 
moral  rules  I try  to  live  by  but  when 
I try  to  pass  them  along  to  my  chil- 
dren, well,  I feel  insecure  and 
uncertain  about  the  relevance  of 
these  rules  in  this  new  age." 

"Don’t  you  have  a vision  of  life 
from  your  Buddhist  background?"  I 
asked. 

"I  suppose  that  if  I were  a true 
believer  in  Buddhism  it  would  prop 
me  up  and  give  me  some  valid  rea- 
son for  my  weak  arguments  for 
good  behaviour.  Unfortunately  I've 
never  really  studied  Buddhism.  I 
know  practically  nothing  about  it. 

"I  once  went  to  hear  a famous 
Buddhist  priest  speak.  He  spoke  for 
three  hours  and  when  I came  out  of 
the  hall  I was  nearly  convinced  that 
I could  solve  all  my  problems  if  I 
could  only  rid  myself  of  my  illu- 
sions." 

"We've  talked  about  this  before," 
I said.  "You  are  convinced  that 


Christianity  is  a foreign  religion  and 
that  it  cannot  be  tailored  to  fit  the 
Japanese  situation." 

"Yes,"  he  replied,  "I  really 
believe  that.  I live  in  a Japanese 
community  and  I have  a lot  of 
obligations  to  the  people  around 
me.  The  Japanese  society  as  you 
know  is  a homogeneous  society.  We 
have  our  own  way  of  doing  things. 
Our  society  is  organized  around 
Buddhist  temples  and  Shinto 
shrines  and  the  schools.  Most  of  our 
celebrations  are  linked  to  the  neigh- 
bourhood. I am  expected  to  take 
part  in  these  celebrations  and  con- 
tribute to  the  costs.  It  is  a very 
important  part  of  being  Japanese. 

As  you  know  we  are  really  just  an 
extended  family. 

"For  me  to  become  a Christian 
would  mean  turning  my  back  on 
most  of  my  neighbours  and  even 
my  own  family.  It’s  asking  too 
much.  1 just  don't  see  how  any  sin- 
cere Japanese  could  ever  become  a 


Christian.  Maybe  if  I went  to  Cana- 
da..." 

"Well,  Mr.  Okada,  many  Japan- 
ese do  become  Christian,"  I told 
him.  "They  seem  to  be  able  to  live  in 
Japan  as  Christians  and  still  take 
part  in  the  neighbourhood  celebra- 
tions." 

And  then  he  surprised  me  by 
telling  me  that  he  had  bought  a 
copy  of  the  New  Testament  the 
month  before.  "I've  been  reading  it 
every  day,"  he  said.  "I  don’t  under- 
stand a lot  of  it  but  some  parts  of  it 
are  very  inspiring  and  very  beauti- 
ful. I'd  like  to  talk  to  you  about  it 
someday." 

The  Japanese  like  all  other  people 
have  a tendency  to  change  the  sub- 
ject when  they  cannot  accept  what 
you  are  saying.  He  began  to  tell  me 
about  his  son. 

"My  son  comes  home  from 
school  and  he  doesn't  talk  to  me  at 
all.  He  doesn't  even  talk  to  his 
mother  except  when  he  wants 
money.  1 feel  very  shut  out  of  my 
son's  life." 

Mr.  Okada  was  only  expressing 
what  worries  every  parent  in  this 
country.  There  is  such  an  emphasis 
on  education  here  that  the  student 
spends  most  of  his  day  at  school 
and  then  attends  some  club  activity 
or  receives  special  tutoring.  The 
father  of  the  family  is  similarly 
involved  with  his  company  and  he 
rarely  comes  home  until  late  at 
night.  Fie  has  almost  no  time  to  talk 
to  his  children  and  so  the  mother  all 
too  often  has  to  field  all  the  prob- 
lems. 

"What  does  your  son  want  to  do 
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Your  Scarboro  Missions 
Income  Tax  Receipt 


after  he  graduates  from  high 
school?"  I asked. 

"He  doesn't  want  to  graduate. 
He  wants  to  go  to  Tokyo  and 
become  a tailor." 

"That  sounds  like  a very  practi- 
cal plan,"  I replied.  "How  do  you 
feel  about  that?" 

Mr.  Okada  was  truly  horrified. 
"You  must  be  kidding!"  he 
exclaimed.  "I  don't  want  him  to 
become  a tailor  and  I certainly 
don't  want  him  running  loose  in 
Tokyo." 

"Then  you  want  him  to  go  to 
university  like  most  of  the  other 
students?"  I asked. 

"That's  right.  We  have  no  tailors 
in  our  family.  What  would  every- 
one say?" 

"Why  does  that  matter  so 
much?  As  long  as  your  son  is 
doing  what  he  wants  to  do  and 
he's  happy  what  more  could  you 
want?" 

"1  went  to  a soka-gakkai  meeting 
one  time,"  he  said.  (It  was  time  to 
change  the  subject  again.)  "I  sup- 
pose you  know  about  soka-gakkai. 
It's  one  of  the  new  religions  that 
really  boomed  after  the  war.  Any- 
way 1 didn't  like  it.  Oh,  they  were 
friendly,  but  I felt  kind  of  smoth- 
ered. My  wife's  brother  keeps  after 
me  to  join  but  it's  a bit  too  regi- 
mented for  me.  I'm  not  promising 
anything  but  someday  soon  I'd  like 
to  go  to  your  church  and  talk  to 
you  about  Christianity.  I'd  like  you 
to  explain  some  things  to  me." 

And  so  it  goes.  Mr.  Okada  has 
not  come  to  the  church  yet,  but 
someday  he  may  come.  However, 
it  is  because  of  people  like  Mr. 
Okada  that  1 begin  to  understand 
why  we  are  missionaries  in 

Japan. oo 


Federal  Finance  Minister  Paul  Martin  has  included  the  Charitable 
Tax  Credit  as  one  of  the  so-called  loopholes  to  be  reviewed  in 
preparation  for  his  next  budget.  It  is  claimed  that  the  existing  tax  credit 
"deprives"  the  federal  government  of  $845  million  in  "lost"  revenue. 

Some  journalists  also  have  questioned  the  value  and  importance  of 
the  Charitable  Tax  Credit. 

Mr.  Gordon  Floyd,  Director  of  Public  Affairs  for  the  Canadian  Cen- 
tre for  Philanthropy  writes:  "Of  course  tax  incentives  are  not  the  most 
important  factor  to  a donor — he  or  she  will  be  primarily  motivated  by 
belief  in  a cause...  social,  health,  educational  or  cultural  services  that  are 
delivered  by  Canada's  71,000  registered  charities." 

Mr.  Floyd  continues:  "Research  conducted  by  Decima  Research... 
demonstrates,  however,  the  vital  importance  of  tax  incentives:  Canadi- 
ans who  claim  the  charitable  tax  credit  donate  more  than  three  times  as 
much,  on  average,  as  those  who  are  either  unaware  of  the  tax  incentives 
or  do  not  submit  receipts. 

"Federal  politicians  already  know  how  effective  tax  credits  can  be; 
that's  why  a donor  who  gives  $100  to  a political  party  in  Canada  gets  a 
$75  tax  break.  But  the  tax  incentive  for  the  same  gift  to  a registered  chari- 
ty is  only  $25.  Why?"  asks  Mr.  Floyd. 

"As  governments  cut  back  their  own  programs  and  simultaneously 
cut  funding  to  charitable  and  voluntary  organizations,  the  need  for  gen- 
erous donations  from  individual  Canadians,  corporations  and  founda- 
tions is  greater  than  ever,"  argues  Mr.  Floyd. 

Most  of  the  universities,  hospitals  and  welfare  institutions  in  this 
country  were  begun  by  religious  and  secular  charities,  before  govern- 
ment began  to  take  them  over  during  the  last  100  years  or  so. 

Scarboro  Missions  depends  on  the  charitable  donations  of  Canadi- 
ans. Because  we  are  Catholics  we  represent  the  Catholic  Church,  but  we 
are  also  Canadians  and  we  also  represent  Canadians  among  ordinary 
people  at  the  grassroots  overseas.  Some  might  argue  that  this  quiet  pres- 
ence, like  Canadian  peacekeepers,  is  a great  service  to  Canada's  image 
overseas  as  a humane  society.  Charitable  works  by  missionaries  over- 
seas alleviating  human  suffering  cannot  carry  a tax  price  tag. 

A drastic  change  in  our  federal  government's  Charitable  Tax  Credit 
endangers  our  universities  and  hospitals,  our  churches  and 
synagogues — as  well  as  Christian  mission  overseas.  If  you  feel  the  same 
way  about  this  issue  please  express  your  views  to  your  Member  of  Par- 
liament and  especially  to  the  Hon.  Paul  Martin,  M.P.,  Minister  of 
Finance,  Room  807,  Confederation  Building,  House  of  Commons, 
Ottawa,  On,  K1 A 0A6. 

P.S.  No  stamp  is  needed  on  your  letter.  Communication  with  and  from 
parliament  is  postage  free! 
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An  excellent 

LIFE  INCOME 


Tax-free 


High  yield 

INVESTMENT 


An 

INVESTMENT  IN 
THE  FUTURE  OF 
THE  MISSION  OF 

the  Church 


Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuity 


TAX  BREAKS!  Yes,  it's  almost  that  time  again,  and  you 
should  be  thinking  now  about  ways  to  reduce  your  income  tax! 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  to  Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  for  you  or  your  spouse  with  a large  portion  of 
your  income  tax  free,  depending  on  your  age. 

Once  you  have  made  your  Gift  Annuity  decision,  your  income 
payments  arrive  regularly  and  on  time. 

Your  annuity  gift  to  Scarboro  Missions  is  a high  yield  investment 
during  your  lifetime  and  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church. 

Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon  today  and  we  will 
send  you  a confidential,  personal  quotation  showing  the  dollar 
return  and  tax-free  amount  of  a Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity. 
Please  indicate  a possible  Gift  Annuity  amount  for  quotation 
purposes  only. 

Note  that  you  must  be  60  years  of  age  or  over  to  participate. 


r 


lease  send  me  a confidential,  personal  quotation  showing  the  dollar  return  and 
tax-free  amount  I can  expect  to  receive  from  a Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity. 
I understand  that  by  receiving  a personal  quotation,  I am  under  no  obligation. 


Name/Names  (Please  Print) 


Address 


City  Province  Postal  Code 


Telephone 

( ) Gift  Annuity  Amount 

Birthdate 

Birthdate  of  Spouse 

(Day  / Month  / Year) 

(For  Joint  Annuities) 

Mail  to: 

[ 

Treasurer's  Office,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  MIM  1M4. 

J 
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arly  one  morning, 
too  early  in  fact,  the 
telephone  woke  me 
from  a deep  sleep.  A Catholic 
man  had  just  died  and  his 
non-Christian  son  on  behalf 
of  his  mother,  brother  and 
sister,  was  asking  me  to  come 
to  bless  his  father's  body 
before  they  removed  him 
from  the  hospital. 

It  was  3:30  in  the  morning.  I start- 
ed to  explain  that  it  was  already  too 
late  but  when  I sensed  the  confusion 
and  panic  in  his  voice,  I decided  to 
go.  So  began  my  contact  with  the 
Inaba  family. 

The  previous  day,  Mr.  Inaba,  an 
electrician,  had  gone  to  work  with 
his  eldest  son.  During  the  morning 
he  felt  ill  so  his  son  took  him  to  the 
hospital.  Less  than  12  hours  later  he 
was  dead  of  a brain  hemorrhage  at 
the  age  of  51.  He  joined  the  growing 
statistics  in  Japan  of  those  who  die 
from  kuroshi...  overwork. 

At  the  hospital  I met  his  wife  and 
family.  They  were  all  very 
distraught  over  his  death  but  want- 
ed to  make  sure  he  had  a Catholic 
funeral,  although  they  did  not  know 
what  this  involved.  Giving  someone 
a proper  burial  is  a very  high  oblig- 
ation in  Japanese  society.  After  a 
short  period  of  prayer,  I followed 
them  home.  The  neighbours  that 
met  us  were  as  equally  puzzled  by 
the  prospects  of  having  a Christian 
burial  service.  So  after  helping  them 
arrange  the  corpse  and  line  up  an 
undertaker,  I sat  down  and 
explained  to  them  the  basics  of  a 


Christian  burial  as  we  conduct  it 
here  in  Japan. 

I returned  the  following  evening 
to  lead  the  wake  service  in  the 
neighbourhood  public  meeting 
centre.  This  building  is  commonly 
used  in  Japan  for  the  wake  service. 
Although  the  family  was  previously 
unknown  to  us,  about  30  Catholics 
turned  out  to  help  with  the  prayers. 

In  Japan,  people  drop  everything 
for  a wake  and  I am  always  espe- 
cially proud  of  the  way  Christians 
turn  out  to  help.  As  part  of  a wake 
service,  everyone  present  comes  up 
and  burns  incense  in  front  of  the 
coffin.  This  is  a Buddhist  custom  to 
offer  prayers  for  the  dead  and  as  a 
sign  of  respect  to  the  deceased.  It  is 
not  unlike  the  incense  offered  by  a 
priest  at  a Catholic  burial  service 
but  in  this  case  not  only  the  priest 
but  everyone  present  takes  part  by 
offering  incense. 

Traditionally  a Buddhist  monk 
chants  a sutra  while  the  incense  is 
being  offered,  but  in  the  Christian 
ceremony  first  prayers  are  said  and 
then  while  appropriate  hymns  are 
sung,  everyone  takes  a turn  to  come 
forward  and  offer  the  incense. 

That  evening  about  200  people 
turned  out,  all  of  them  non-Chris- 
tians except  for  those  who  came 
with  me.  One  of  them  was  heard  to 
remark,  “My  goodness,  there  are 
people  singing  in  there!"  Singing  is 
not  customary  at  non-Christian 


LAs  4" I ope 


funerals  in  Japan. 

The  formal  ceremony  of  prayers 
at  the  wake  usually  lasts  about  an 
hour.  Some  of  the  Japanese  customs 
are  very  unique.  Each  guest  coming 
to  the  wake  brings  an  envelope  in 
which  there  is  an  offering  of  money 
to  help  the  family  pay  for  the  funer- 
al expenses.  I used  to  think  this  was 
a tremendous  custom  until  I heard 
that  after  the  funeral  was  over  the 
family  was  expected  to  give  back  to 
the  person  a gift  worth  half  the 
value  of  the  money  received.  Unfor- 
tunately it  is  not  sufficient  just  to 
say  “thank  you". 

Each  guest  usually  receives  a 
small  package  of  salt  or  sugar.  The 
salt  is  used  to  sprinkle  on  your 
doorstep  after  your  contact  with  the 
dead  so  as  to  avoid  misfortune  fol- 
lowing you  into  your  home.  It  is 
similar  to  customs  in  the  Old  Testa- 
ment regarding  rites  of  purification. 

I heard  that  the  sugar  was  in  a sense 
to  sweeten  your  sorrow  but  I am  not 
certain  this  is  its  meaning.  Around 
the  church,  people  often  give  out  a 
handkerchief. 

The  funeral  for  Mr.  Inaba  was 
held  the  following  day  at  Totsuka 
Catholic  Church  where  I am  work- 
ing. About  100  people  were  present. 
As  usual  the  funeral  service  had  a 
much  smaller  crowd  because  many 
who  were  at  the  wake  the  previous 
night  were  now  at  work.  Of  those 
present,  the  vast  majority  were  non- 
Christians  and  for  many  of  them  it 
was  their  first  time  in  church. 

At  the  end  of  the  funeral  Mass, 
after  I had  sprinkled  holy  water  and 
incensed  the  coffin,  each  person 
came  up  and  placed  a flower  before 
a picture  of  the  deceased  that  was 
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Fr.  John  Carten  participates  in  a regular  bible  study  with  a group  of  Japanese  Catholics. 


placed  in  front  of  the  coffin.  This 
again  is  a sign  of  offering  prayers  for 
the  deceased  as  well  as  a means  for 
saying  goodbye.  Later  the  lid  of  the 
coffin  was  removed  and  the  relatives 
placed  the  flowers  around  the 
corpse. 

From  the  church  I went  with  the 
family  to  the  crematorium.  Fortu- 
nately here  at  Totsuka,  it  is  not  too 
far  from  the  church.  On  this  occasion 
as  I was  saying  the  final  prayers  with 
the  family,  a Buddhist  monk  was 
chanting  prayers  for  another  funeral 
service  about  four  feet  away  from  me 
and  on  his  other  side  another  monk 
was  also  chanting.  I often  wonder 
what  God  thinks  of  our  various 
melodies. 

After  incense  was  again  burned, 
the  coffin  was  placed  in  the  furnace. 
About  an  hour  later  we  gathered 
again  in  a special  room  as  the  tray 
with  the  ashes  was  brought  in.  If 
ever  there  is  a time  to  believe  in  the 
resurrection,  this  is  it!  As  you  look  at 
the  very  small  pile  of  ashes  on  the 
tray,  you  are  faced  with  your  own 
mortality  as  well  as  that  of  the 
deceased.  There  is  no  way  of  denying 
that  a person's  life  has  ended.  At 


those  times  I am  always  grateful  for 
the  gift  of  faith  and  my  own  firm 
belief  in  eternal  life.  For  those  who 
do  not  believe  in  eternal  life  the 
sense  of  finality  must  be  very  over- 
whelming. 

A few  weeks  later  the  family 
asked  me  to  come  to  their  home  on 
the  occasion  of  their  father's  birthday 
to  offer  some  prayers  for  him.  About 
20  of  his  friends  had  also  gathered.  It 
was  a unique  experience  in  that  I was 
the  only  Christian  present.  I handed 
out  a book  with  some  short  scripture 
readings  and  also  a few  appropriate 
hymns. 

After  we  finished  the  prayers,  we 
had  a meal  together.  At  times  like 
this  I am  always  amazed  to  see  sam- 
ples of  the  food  we  are  eating  placed 
in  small  dishes  before  the  urn  con- 
taining the  ashes  of  the  deceased. 

The  first  time  I saw  this  it  disturbed 
me,  but  now  I find  the  atmosphere  of 
still  sharing  with  the  person  who  has 
died  and  including  them  in  our  meal 
of  fellowship  to  be  very  appealing. 

During  the  meal,  after  we  had  a 
few  drinks,  the  people  present  start- 
ed to  share  their  reactions  to  the 
Christian  wake  and  funeral  service. 


Most  of  them  spoke  of  being  very 
surprised  that  there  was  singing  but 
they  were  very  pleased  with  the 
essence  of  hope  and  thanksgiving 
that  pervades  the  whole  Christian 
burial  service.  I find  this  a very  com- 
mon reaction.  Non-Christians  are 
often  very  impressed  with  the  solem- 
nity and  hope  expressed  through  our 
funeral  rite. 

Because  of  this,  funerals  often 
seem  to  be  the  occasion  that  leads 
people  here  to  take  a closer  look  at 
Christianity.  They  attend  the  funeral 
of  a relative  or  friend  and  are  sur- 
prised at  the  "Good  News"  they  hear 
on  this  sad  occasion. 

Mr.  Inaba's  family  has  started 
coming  to  church.  They  spoke  to  me 
about  preparing  for  baptism. 
Whether  they  ever  get  baptized  or 
not,  it  was  a privilege  to  walk  with 
them  during  their  period  of  suffering 
and  to  have  such  trust  placed  in  me. 
Mr.  Inaba's  eldest  son  gave  me  all 
the  encouragement  1 need  when  at 
the  prayer  service  on  his  father's 
birthday  he  took  me  aside  and  said, 
"Thanks  for  giving  us  hope."°° 
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By  Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve,  S.F.M. 
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Cherry  blossoms  and  Japan 
seem  to  go  together.  An 
18th  century  Japanese  poet 
wrote,  "If  one  should  inquire  of  you 
concerning  the  true  spirit  of  the 
Japanese,  point  to  the  wild  cherry 
blossom  shining  in  the  sun." 

The  cherry  blossom  viewing 
season  is  the  ultimate  festival  of 
spring.  As  spring  approaches,  news- 
casters begin  to  predict  when  and 
where  the  blossoms  will  be  in  full 
bloom.  Many  people  go  in  groups  to 
eat  and  drink  under  the  cherry  trees 
while  pink  and  white  blossoms  fall 
on  them.  Companies  often  pick  out 
designated  places,  arrange  enter- 
tainment, and  provide  food  and 
drink  for  viewing  parties.  There  is  a 
lot  of  drinking,  dancing,  singing 
and  loud  "karaoke"  mixed  in  with 
the  contemplation. 

The  viewing  has  a bittersweet 
aesthetic.  Viewers  gaze  at  the  mag- 
nificence of  nature.  Since  the  blos- 
soms quickly  fade  and  fall  to  the 
ground,  people  meditate  and  write 
poetry  about  how  quickly  life  and 
beauty  fade  and  disappear.  They 
talk  about  the  fleeting  nature  of 
things — enthralling  today,  tomor- 
row scattered  by  the  wind. 

For  many  people  in  our  crowded 
area  of  the  city,  the  place  to  see 
cherry  blossoms  is  here  at  our  own 
Oshikiri  Church.  I have  been  here 
for  many  cherry  blossom  viewing 
seasons  and,  like  the  Japanese,  find 
plenty  to  think  about  as  I watch  the 
trees  blossom  and  then  see  the  blos- 
soms fade  away. 

There  is  a hospital  across  the 
road  from  the  church  and  people 
enjoy  looking  at  the  blossoms  from 
there.  Sometimes  a person  comes 


over  and  asks  if  they  can 
have  some  branches  to 
take  back  to  their  drab 
hospital  room.  Since  the 
new  school  year  begins 
in  the  spring,  parents 
come  with  their  children 
to  have  a graduation 
picture  taken  under  the 
trees.  Others  come  with 
children  that  are  begin- 
ning school  and  dressed 
up  in  their  new  school 
outfits. 

Some  years  the  sea- 
son coincides  with  the 
Easter  Liturgy  and  we 
talk  about  the  rebirth  of 
spring  and  connect  it  to 
Christ's  resurrection. 

We  often  put  tables  out 
under  the  trees  and,  as  a 
community,  have  break- 
fast together  after  cele- 
brating the  Mass  of  the 
Resurrection. 

There  are  a lot  of 

caterpillars  on  cherry  trees  and  they 
make  cocoons  in  many  places  from 
which  beautiful  little  butterflies 
mysteriously  emerge.  This  is  also  an 
appropriate  example  to  help  illus- 
trate the  death  and  resurrection  of 
Christ. 

Since  I have  been  here  a long 
time,  I have  become  familiar 
with  each  individual  tree.  I see  them 
fighting  a losing  battle  with  the 
inroads  of  city  life.  There  are  only 
five  of  the  19  cherry  trees  left  and 
they  look  battle-scarred. 

The  city  enlarged  the  road 
behind  our  property  and  the  trees  at 
i lie  back  of  the  house  disappeared. 


Fr.  Villeneuve  and  the  cherry  trees  at  Oshikiri  Parish. 


We  had  to  put  in  a new  fence  at  the 
front  of  the  property  and  the  trees 
there  disappeared.  There  is  a road  at 
the  side  of  the  property  and  as  the 
trucks  get  taller  and  taller,  we  have 
had  to  cut  off  more  and  more 
branches  from  the  trees.  There  is 
very  heavy  traffic  in  front  of  the 
church  with  the  result  that  air  pollu- 
tion takes  its  toll.  The  children  who 
like  to  climb  the  trees  break  off 
branches  as  do  people  who  come  to 
see  the  blossoms. 

It  reminds  me  that  not  only 
myself  but  trees  also  have  to  strug- 
gle to  survive  and  so  not  only  the 
cherry  blossom  but  the  whole  tree  is 
a lesson  for  me,  a lesson  in  struggle 
and  resurrection 
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By  Fr.  Alex  McDonald,  S.F.M. 
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Fr.  McDonald  serves  Communion  at  Sunday  Mass. 


e left  the  welfare  centre 
at  7:30  that  night  and 
headed  for  a small  city 
park  near  Nagoya  Station.  At  the 
park  everything  was  highly  orga- 
nized in  typical  Japanese  fashion. 
Tents  had  been  pitched  and  a roar- 
ing bonfire  provided  some  warmth 
and  cheer. 

A man  with  a megaphone  was 
shouting  orders.  He  was  telling  the 
homeless  people  to  line  up  at  the 
park  entrance.  They  all  obeyed 
promptly  and  after  they  were  all 
lined  up.  Bishop  Soma,  the  recently 
retired  Bishop  of  Nagoya,  passed 
out  chopsticks  to  each  of  the  205 
men  and  two  women.  At  exactly 
eight  o'clock  the  man  with  the 
megaphone  announced  that  dinner 
was  on. 

For  a number  of  years  the  Dio- 
cese of  Nagoya  has  been  involved  in 
a project  whereby  the  homeless  are 
given  a hot  meal  three  evenings  a 
week,  and  every  evening  during  the 
cold  winter  months.  The  parishes  of 
the  diocese  take  turns  along  with  a 
number  of  Protestant  churches. 

I could  never  take  part  in  the 
project  because  of  my  evening 
schedule.  However,  on  January  3, 
1994,  it  was  the  parish  of  Ichino- 
mya's  turn  and  because  of  the  New 
Year  break  I had  nothing  scheduled 
that  evening,  so  I added  my  name  to 
the  list  of  volunteers.  Scarboro  mis- 
sionary Fr.  Jim  Gauthier  also  joined 
me. 

At  two  o'clock  in  the  afternoon, 
four  Sisters  along  with  the  women 
volunteers  from  the  parish  gathered 
at  the  diocesan  welfare  centre  which 
is  a two-story  structure  built  on  the 
cathedral  property  in  Nagoya.  All 


afternoon  the  women  prepared  hot 
meals  for  the  250  hungry  people 
expected.  It  was  a very  nutritious 
meal  of  vegetables,  meat,  eggs  and 
rice.  The  finished  product  looked 
like  thick  porridge,  thick  enough  to 
be  eaten  with  chopsticks.  The  food 
was  cooked  in  large  cauldron-like 
pots.  Containers  of  tea  were  also 
prepared. 

At  seven  in  the  evening,  it  was 
the  men's  turn  to  get  busy.  We 
loaded  the  food  into  a van.  Each 
cauldron  of  food  was  so  heavy  that 
it  took  two  of  us  to  lift  it.  With  two 
men  assigned  to  a cauldron,  we 
ladled  the  food  into  bowls  and 
handed  them  to  the  people  in  the 
line.  This  took  about  half  an  hour. 
After  everyone  had  been  fed  there 
was  a lot  of  food  left  over  so  anyone 
who  wanted  a second  helping  was 
welcome  to  it.  Most  of  the  people 
did  line  up  for  'seconds'.  One  man 
whom  I served  came  back  five 
times.  I watched  him  eating.  He 


would  wolf  down  his  food  as  fast  as 
possible  so  he  could  get  a refill.  The 
poor  fellow  hadn't  eaten  all  day  and 
didn't  know  when  his  next  meal 
would  be. 

After  the  meal  a number  of 
homeless  men  took  turns  with  the 
megaphone  to  make  speeches.  Each 
thanked  the  church  and  encouraged 
his  comrades  not  to  give  up  hope  of 
finding  work  despite  the  hard  times. 
They  also  mentioned  that  eight  of 
their  comrades  had  frozen  to  death 
in  December  and  another  man  had 
been  found  frozen  to  death  that 
very  day,  so  each  speaker  cautioned 
his  comrades  about  staying  out  in 
the  cold  too  long.  After  the  speeches 
which  took  about  an  hour,  a news- 
paper was  distributed  to  everyone 
and  the  main  megaphone  man  then 
declared  that  the  evening  was  over. 

As  we  cleared  up,  the  homeless 
people  gradually  left  the  park  to 
seek  out  a warm  shelter  on  that  cold 
winter  night  .°o 
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Above: 

Front:  Srs.  St.  Joan, 
Mary  Esther,  St. 
Genevieve  (Superior), 
and  St.  Martin  of  the 
Grey  Sisters  of  the 
Immaculate 
Conception. 

Back:  Fr.  Cummins, 
Monsignor  John  Mary 
Fraser,  Bishop 
Yamaguchi,  Frs. 
McQuaid  (Superior), 
Flaherty,  Dwyer, 
Macintosh. 

Right:  Opening  Day 
celebrations,  1951. 
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In  1951,  in  the  heart  of  the  village  (machi) 
of  Aino,  Scarboro  Missions  built  its  first 
parish  church  in  Japan.  St.  Theresa's  was 
blessed  on  December  1, 1951,  by  Archbishop 
Paul  Yamaguchi,  Bishop  of  the  Diocese  of  Nagasaki. 
As  their  ranks  grew,  Scarboro  missionaries 
would  serve  a number  of  parishes  on  this  southern 
island  of  Kyushu.  In  1970,  six  parishes  were  turned 
over  to  Bishop  Yamaguchi  who  by  this  time  had  a 
sufficient  number  of  newly  ordained  priests  to 
operate  the  parishes.  Scarboro  missionaries  then 
moved  north  to  supplement  their  numbers  in 
both  the  Tokyo  and  Nagoya  areas. 
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first  pastor  of  St.  Theresa's  parish  in  Aino  Machi.  Fr. 
Cummins  left  us  a pictorial  history  of  the  church  and  rec- 
tory from  the  very  beginning  stages  of  construction.  For 
those  of  us  who  were  and  are  serving  in  Japan,  the  pic- 
tures will  bring  back  many  memories.  For  others,  we  hope 
it  will  be  a glance  into  Scarboro  Missions'  history  in  Japan 

where  we  have 
served  since 
1949.0° 


Above: 

First  Communion, 
Easter  Sunday,  1952. 
Catholics  and  catechu 
mens  of  St.  Theresa's 
parish. 

Left:  Fr.  Cummins 
gives  a homily  at 
Sunday  Mass 
(circa  1950s). 
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By  Fr.  Edgar  Geier,  S.F.M. 


Fr.  Geier  at  the  wedding  of  a young  Japanese  couple. 


this  natural  desire  will  be  enhanced 
the  more  we  can  bring  to  it  the 
warmth  and  strength  of  the  love  of 
God. 

Japan  has  an  old  culture  which 
has  accumulated  much  wisdom 
over  the  years  so  that  they  are  well 
aware  of  the  desirability  of  stable 
marriage.  Here  in  Japan,  permanent 
marriage  is  seen  as  the  desirable 
norm,  divorce  being  tolerated  but 
seen  as  a regrettable  outcome. 

In  Asian  societies,  the  ancient 
Confucian  way  of  life  still  exerts  a 
strong  influence  as  evidenced  here 
in  the  fact  that  the  young,  while 
dreaming  of  individual  freedom,  in 
reality  are  rather  receptive  to  and 
even  seek  their  elders'  advice  and 
wisdom.  In  Confucian  society  the 


aged  make  a contribution  to  society 
not  through  their  strength,  but 
through  their  wisdom  gained  from 
long  experience. 

When  two  young  people  are  to 
be  married,  the  families  involved 
ask  someone  to  act  as  a go-between 
to  make  the  necessary  arrangements 
and  to  iron  out  any  knotty  problems 
so  that  the  families  need  never 
resort  to  face-to-face  confrontation. 
The  go-between  is  expected  to 
vouch  for  the  suitability  of  the  two 
young  people,  and  after  the  mar- 
riage, if  difficulties  arise,  this  person 
is  expected  to  be  their  counsel.  As  I 
think  of  and  see  more  of  this  go- 
between  system,  I am  impressed 
with  the  wisdom  of  having  both 
families  involved  instead  of  just  the 


"X  s the  family  goes,  so 
^ \ goes  the  nation;  as 

7 \ the  family  goes,  so 

goes  the  individual.  With  these 
and  similar  wise  sayings  we 
try  to  express  the  importance 
of  the  family  in  nation-build- 
ing, in  the  happiness  of  women 
and  men,  as  the  starting  point 
for  happy,  well-adjusted  chil- 
dren. 

The  Church  has  always  had 
an  intense  interest  in  the  fami- 
ly, in  its  protection,  in  its 
growth,  and  in  its  power  to 
bring  full  life  to  parents  and 
children.  For  these  basic  rea- 
sons, plus  the  very  human 
consideration  of  simply  trying 
to  have  marriage  become  a 
source  of  understanding,  secu- 
rity and  deep  happiness  for 
those  who  through  marriage 
give  themselves  to  family  life,  a 
number  of  married  Christians 
and  I have  been  doing  a marriage 
ministry.  Our  aim  is  to  help  Japan- 
ese youth  to  approach  marriage 
responsibly  and  with  some  hope  of 
their  deepest  yearnings  being  ful- 
filled in  their  married  life. 

In  any  pre-marriage  approach 
here  in  Japan  we  will  be  more  likely 
to  draw  up  a fruitful  program  if  we 
keep  in  mind  the  positive  things  in 
Japanese  life  that  can  lead  to  success 
and  also  the  negative  factors  which 
make  married  life  difficult. 


Positive  Factors 


Since  the  family  is  a God-given 
institution,  all  races  and  peoples 
have  received  from  Cod  enlighten- 
ment as  to  the  family  system,  but 
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A newly  married 
couple  joyfully  leave 
the  church  after  their 
wedding. 


two  young  people  deciding  and  then 
announcing  their  marriage.  Cultures 
are  different  aren't  they! 

Negative  Factors 

Present  day  society  seems  bent  on 
self-destruction,  by  military  arms, 
and  even  by  attacking  its  own  foun- 
dations of  marriage  and  family. 

Attitudes  in  society  contribute  to 
instability  in  families  so  much  so  that 
it  takes  a strong  person  to  resist  these 
dangers  to  a healthy  family. 

Having  things  now  seems  to  be  the 
standard  for  evaluating  the  worth  of 
others.  Persons  are  judged  by  their 
house,  their  car,  their  clothing,  their 
education  certificates,  as  being  wor- 
thy of  respect.  In  married  life  this 
puts  a great  financial  strain  on  the 
family  to  get  these  things,  to  display 
luxuries,  to  spend  great  amounts  of 
money  for  their  children's  education. 

Here  in  Japan,  appearances  at 
marriage  time  are  so  important  as  an 
opportunity  for  a family  to  show  its 
wealth.  It  can  also  be  a humiliating 
admission  of  lack  of  means,  which 
most  will  avoid  even  if  it  involves 
going  into  debt.  Marriage  receptions 
in  our  Nagoya  area  are  notoriously 
lavish  so  that  it  is  said  that  a family 


with  three  daughters  to  be  married 
will  certainly  go  broke. 

These  financial  strains  lead  to  the 
necessity  for  both  father  and  mother 
to  work  outside  the  home,  the  neces- 
sity of  having  only  one  or  two  chil- 
dren and  of  leaving  the  child  alone 
for  hours  without  the  support  of  an 
understanding  parent,  as  well  as  the 
gradual  drifting  apart  of  the  busy 
husband  and  wife  who  no  longer 
have  time  for  each  other. 

Having  one  or  two  children  is 
now  the  norm,  and  because  of  the 
low  status  of  women,  limiting  the 
number  of  children  becomes  the 
responsibility  of  the  wife.  Thus  vari- 
ous instruments,  pills,  or  abortion 
are  resorted  to,  often  to  the  detriment 
of  her  health. 

Sex  instruction  is  non-existent  in 
the  family.  It  is  taboo.  It  is  given  in 
schools  now,  but  since  it  deals  only 
with  the  physical  aspect  of  sex  and 
says  nothing  of  the  meaning  of  sex,  it 
has  broadened  the  kind  of  knowl- 
edge that  only  leads  to  greater  prob- 
lems. 

In  broader  society,  spiritual  values 
are  given  little  consideration.  School 
graduation  certificates  seem  to  take 
priority  over  faith  and  all  else.  This 
brings  financial  strain  and  also  effec- 


tively cuts  the  chil- 
dren off  from  the 
Christian  commu- 
nity. 

It  seems  that 
moral  values  are 
often  judged  not  as 
to  whether  the 
thing  is  good  or 
bad,  right  or 
wrong,  but  only  as 
to  whether  it  is 
convenient,  what 
the  neighbours  will  think,  what 
everybody  else  is  doing.  Hence  it  is 
considered  very  difficult,  even  for 
Catholics,  to  look  for  the  guidance  of 
the  Church  in  marital  and  family 
matters.  Family  values  and  informa- 
tion are  almost  entirely  from  friends 
or  secular  sources  rather  than  from 
Catholic  materials.  That  Catholics 
must  be  married  by  a priest  and  two 
witnesses  is  considered  inconvenient. 
Indissolubility  is  considered  too 
absolute.  There  is  indifference  to  the 
Church's  stand  on  remarriage,  abor- 
tion, artificial  birth  control,  artificial 
insemination,  where  the  Church  is 
considered  cold  and  lacking  in 
understanding. 


Our  Attempt 


For  Christians  in  our  parish,  we 
are  continually  trying  to  deepen  their 
appreciation  for  the  meaning  of  the 
Sacrament  of  Matrimony,  of  interper- 
sonal communication,  of  love,  of 
sexuality,  of  the  religious  education 
of  children  and  the  importance  of 
prayer  life  in  order  to  live  a Christian 
family  life  in  a society  overly  dedi- 
cated to  materialism,  consumerism, 
and  conformity  to  prevailing  opin- 
ion. 
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Pope  Urges  Japan  to  Prosper  Spiritually 


Pope  John  Paul  II  said  Japan's  material  progress 
should  be  matched  by  a "spiritual  flowering" 
among  its  people,  built  on  the  country's  traditional 
attention  to  religious  values. 

The  Pope  made  the  remarks  in  a talk  on  February 
10,  1994,  to  welcome  Japan’s  new  ambassador  to  the 
Vatican,  Tadao  Araki.  He  said  the  diplomat's  presence 
was  itself  a sign  that  Japan  appreciates  religion  and  its 
importance  for  the  individual. 

Speaking  of  Japan's  economic  gains  and  high  stan- 
dard of  living,  the  Pope  said  the  country  had  done 
well  to  offer  its  population  "material  advantages, 
which  are  the  fruit  of  your  people's  admirable 
dynamism  and  great  expertise. 

"At  the  same  time  it  is  important  to  promote  a full 
spiritual  flowering  of  the  human  being,"  he  said.  He 
said  Japan  understands  well  that  religious  values  can 
help  the  individual  be  a better  person  and  live  a better 
community  life. 


The  Pope  recalled  his  trip  to  Japan  in  1981,  when  he 
said  he  was  impressed  by  the  people's  spiritual  per- 
ceptions, including  a sensitivity  to  the  mysteries  of 
nature.  Because  these  traits  help  develop  mutual 
understanding  between  peoples,  they  eventually  help 
favour  the  peaceful  relations  between  nations,  he  said. 

The  Pope  greeted  Japan's  tiny  Christian  community 
and  reminded  them  that  despite  their  small  numbers 
they  remain  an  important  point  of  reference  in  the 
country.  Church  members  in  Japan  intend  to  collabo- 
rate fully  in  service  to  the  nation,  he  said.  He  urged 
particular  Church  attention  to  family  values  during 
the  1994  International  Year  of  the  Family. 

The  new  ambassador,  in  remarks  to  the  Pope, 
stressed  that  Japan's  economic  progress  was  the  result 
of  nearly  50  years  of  peace.  He  said  Japan  realized  its 
improved  economic  standing  implied  greater  interna- 
tional responsibilities,  and  said  his  country  was  ready 
to  collaborate  with  all  nations  in  an  era  of  worldwide 
transition.  (The  B.C.  Catholic) 


I know  couples  who  literally 
glow  with  happiness,  but  by  far  the 
majority  of  couples  have  a give-up 
mentality  regarding  love  in  mar- 
riage. "It  isn’t  possible,"  they  say. 
"That’s  just  the  way  marriage  is."  A 
couple  who  show  signs  of  loving 
each  other,  while  secretly  envied 
perhaps,  are  looked  on  as  somewhat 
of  an  oddity. 

In  Japan,  two  non-Christians  can 
be  married  in  the  Catholic  Church. 
However,  as  part  of  the  Church's 
ministry  to  marriage,  the  couple 
must  attend  a short  pre-marriage 
course. 

Thus,  for  both  Christian  and  non- 
Christian,  we  hold  marriage  prepa- 
ration courses.  There  are  now  over 
800  weddings  of  non-Christian  cou- 
ples in  the  Nagoya  cathedral  each 
year  and  all  these  young  people 
attend  two  marriage  preparation 
talks  of  one  and  a half  hours  each. 

I have  been  giving  these  talks 
twice  a month  for  20  years  and  there 
are  scattered  reports  that  they  do 
appreciate  our  trying  to  help  them 
live  a happy  married  life. 

Also  there  is  a Catholic  Centre  in 
Nagoya  where  a staff  of  Catholic  lay 
people  and  myself  have  bee  i giving 
a longer  course  of  eight,  two-hour 


“We  stress  mutual 

UNDERSTANDING  AND 
COMMUNICATION; 

...THE  IMPORTANCE  OF 
APPRECIATING  EACH  OTHER’S 

SENSE  OF  VALUES..." 

sessions.  We  give  this  course  four 
times  a year  and  have  been  doing  so 
for  the  past  six  years.  For  the  first 
two  years  we  had  only  four  or  five 
couples  for  each  course  but  now  the 
room,  which  can  seat  80  people,  is 
almost  always  full. 

We  stress  mutual  understanding 
and  communication;  the  need  for 
prudent  financing;  their  roles  as 
husband  and  wife,  mother  and 
father;  the  wonder,  meaning  and 
beauty  of  sexuality;  the  importance 
of  appreciating  each  other's  sense  of 
values;  the  role  of  God  in  married 
life.  At  the  end  of  the  course  we  ask 
for  their  comments.  Out  of  80  peo- 
ple there  are  usually  about  two  or 
three  who  say  they  don't  need  such 
a course,  but  by  far  the  majority  are 
very  grateful  and  mention  that  it 
gives  them  an  opportunity  to  talk 
about  things  which  are  important  in 
their  new  life  but  which  they 
wouldn't  usually  discuss. 


Our  Hope 

Our  marriage  ministry  which 
now  involves  a staff  of  15  people, 
married  and  single,  along  with  sev- 
eral priests  and  myself,  is  one  of  our 
most  important  works.  I wish  it 
could  be  done  in  other  places  as 
well,  but  as  yet  there  are  very  few 
young  people  in  ordinary  society 
who  feel  any  need  to  prepare  for 
married  life. 

In  my  mission  church  in  Tsushi- 
ma, ten  of  the  parishioners  and  I 
tried  for  three  years,  contacting  over 
3,000  people  of  marriageable  age, 
but  we  got  no  response.  However,  if 
we  continue  the  marriage  courses 
that  are  going  well,  the  word  will 
trickle  down  into  society  and  we’ll 
be  able  to  expand  our  efforts  to  give 
help  that  we  know  is  sorely  needed. 

To  live  a moral,  rewarding,  ful- 
filling married  life  and  raise  a stable 
family  based  on  love  is  indeed  a 
very  challenging  task,  but  at  the 
same  time  well  worth  the  effort.  I 
hope  we  are  helping  to  meet  that 
challenge  and  I'm  sure  they  and  we 
will  benefit  from  the  attempt. 

We  ask  your  prayers  not  only  for 
us,  but  for  the  young  people  of 

Japan. oo 
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By  Fr.  James  Gauthier,  S.F.M. 


The  Japan  National  Railroad 


It  was  a rainy  morning 

as  Fr.  Cleary  Villeneuve  and  I 
stepped  out  of  the  Susono 
retreat  house  in  Mishima,  near 
Tokyo.  The  Sister  in  charge  drove 
her  car  out  of  the  parking  lot  to  take 
us  to  the  train  station.  The  rest  of 
our  group  members  were  slowly 
making  their  way  to  the  dining 
room  for  breakfast,  but  Cleary  had 
some  attack  of  sickness  from  the 
night  before  and  he  and  I were 
returning  to  Nagoya  early  to  get 
him  to  the  hospital. 

It  was  rush  hour  and  the  narrow 
roads  were  jammed  with  cars.  At 
times  we  seemed  to  be  waiting  end- 
lessly for  traffic  lights  to  change,  or 
for  trucks  blocking  the  intersections 
to  move  out  of  the  way.  In  addition 
to  this,  the  windshield  was  fogged 
up  because  of  the  heavy  rain.  Fortu- 
nately, the  Sister  knew  the  roads 
and  the  pulse  of  the  traffic.  She  did 
well  to  get  to  the  station  in  30  min- 
utes. We  thanked  her,  said  goodbye 
and  went  into  the  train  station. 

I went  over  to  the  ticket  window 
and  bought  two  tickets  to  Nagoya 
on  the  Super  Express.  The  man 
behind  the  window  was  congenial 
and  polite.  It  was  8:15  a.m.  as  we 
climbed  the  stairs  to  the  platform. 
The  train  was  scheduled  to  leave  at 
8:20  and  the  Japan  National  Rail- 
road is  famous  for  its  punctuality. 
When  we  reached  the  platform  the 
train  was  just  pulling  into  the  sta- 
tion. We  got  on,  the  doors  closed, 
and  the  train  began  to  pull  away. 
The  time  was  exactly  8:20. 

I went  down  to  the  dining  car  to 
buy  two  coffees,  and  when  I 
returned  Cleary  said  that  he  could 
no  longer  sit  up  and  needed  to  lie 


down  somewhere.  Just  as  he  said 
that,  one  of  the  conductors  walked 
past  our  seat.  I got  up  and  ran  after 
him,  catching  up  to  him  between 
cars.  I explained  that  my  friend  was 
sick  and  would  like  to  lie  down.  I 
asked  if  there  was  any  place  on  the 
train  where  he  could  rest. 

The  conductor  told  me  to  wait  a 
moment  while  he  went  back  into  the 
adjoining  car.  He  returned  with 
another  conductor  and  told  us  to 
follow  them.  We  had  luggage  and 
Cleary  couldn't  carry  his,  so  the 
conductor  retrieved  it  from  the  stor- 
age over  the  seat  and  carried  it.  We 
walked  through  the  next  car  and 
came  to  a room  between  the  cars. 

On  the  door  was  written,  "Room  for 
the  Handicapped".  The  conductor 
took  out  a key  and  opened  it. 

Pulling  down  a seat,  he  made  a 
bed  for  Cleary  to  lay  on.  He  then 
left,  only  to  return  a few  minutes 
later  with  a blanket  in  his  hand.  He 
asked,  "Would  you  like  us  to  get 
you  to  a hospital  at  the  next  sta- 
tion?" Cleary  said  no,  as  he  could 


make  it  to  Nagoya  and  go  into  a 
hospital  there.  "Would  you  like  a 
wheelchair  when  we  arrive  in 
Nagoya?"  Again  Cleary  said  no, 
that  he  could  walk  all  right.  The 
man  then  went  on  into  the  next  car. 

It  is  a two-hour  ride  from  Mishi- 
ma to  Nagoya.  Closing  the  door  of 
the  room,  I stood  outside  between 
the  cars.  A couple  of  times  a con- 
ductor stopped  on  his  way  to  ask 
how  Cleary  was. 

Two  hours  later  the  train  arrived 
at  Nagoya.  Cleary  was  feeling  a 
little  better  and  was  able  to  walk  off 
the  train.  Back  at  the  parish  we  tele- 
phoned the  hospital  and  they  told 
us  to  come  immediately.  After  tak- 
ing some  tests,  they  admitted  him. 

A couple  of  days  later  1 wrote  a 
letter  to  the  Japan  Railroad  to  thank 
them.  Cleary  is  fine  now,  leaving 
the  hospital  a week  later.  It  is  a time 
to  remember  and  1 wanted  to  share 
with  other  Canadians  this  kindness 
received.  So  with  this  story  1 salute 
the  Japan  National  Railroad  and  its 
employees!^ 
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Gerald  Curry,  SFM 


By  Fr.  Clair  Yaeck,  S.F.M. 
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t is  rather  disconcerting 
when  your  eyesight  sud- 
denly goes  from  20/20  to 
20/2000.  That's  what  happened  to 
my  right  eye  a few  years  ago.  I 
could  see  lights  but  I couldn't  make 
out  anything  else. 

For  a couple  of  weeks  previous  to 
this,  my  right  eye  felt  peculiar.  This 
was  nothing  new.  Periodically, 
because  of  the  medication  I take  for 
glaucoma,  I suffer  from  conjunctivi- 
tis, one  of  the  side  effects  of  the 
medication.  It  annoyed  me  consid- 
erably but  I didn't  recognize  it  as 
being  dangerous.  It  would  go  away 
like  it  always  had  before. 

But  it  didn't  go  away.  Instead,  on 
Sunday  morning  after  Mass  it  felt 
much  worse.  I was  having  a hard 
time  trying  to  write  a letter. 

That  afternoon  as  I set  out  with 
my  cousin  George  and  his  wife, 
Aileen,  who  were  visiting  me  at  the 
time,  I began  to  see  black  streaks 
and  all  kinds  of  black  dots.  By  the 
time  we  got  settled  on  the 
commuter  train  to  Yokohama,  I 
could  see  nothing  with  my  right  eye 
except  a little  out  the  side.  Hoping  it 
would  clear  up  by  itself,  I said  noth- 
ing and  we  proceeded  to  visit  a few 
attractions  in  Yokohama,  including 
the  silk  museum.  When  we  returned 
home  I asked  Aileen,  who  is  a 
nurse,  to  see  if  she  could  see  any- 
thing untoward  in  my  eye.  Nothing 
was  evident  to  her. 

I had  planned  a big  day  for  them 
for  the  next  day.  But  I had  to  tell 
them  that  we  would  have  to  put 
things  on  hold  till  I saw  the  doctor, 
and  that  if  I finished  on  time  we 
would  proceed  with  our  plans.  No 
such  luck. 


My  family  doctor  said  right 
away:  "Hemorrhage!  Probably 
retinopathy  from  diabetes."  He 
wrote  something  on  his  calling  card 
and  sent  me  off  to  a specialist.  This 
was  the  same  specialist  he  had  sent 
me  to  ten  years  ago.  Tests,  tests, 
tests  and  then  more  tests!  He  gave 
me  some  oral  medication  and  asked 
me  to  return  at  5:30  in  the  afternoon. 

Getting  home  for  lunch  about 
one  o'clock  I had  to  report  to  George 
and  Aileen  that  I couldn't  take  them 
anywhere.  I am  sure  they  felt 
grounded. 


A YOUNG  DOCTOR  EXAMINED 
ME  AND  ANNOUNCED  THAT  HE 
WAS  SURE  OF  THE  CAUSE  OF  MY 
PROBLEM.  "AN  OLD  MAN'S 
DISEASE,  DETACHMENT  OF  THE 
RETINA.  GO  TO  NATIONAL 

Hospital  #2  tomorrow 
morning.  We'll  probably 

HAVE  TO  DO  LASER  SURGERY." 

In  the  evening  a young  doctor 
examined  me  and  announced  that 
he  was  sure  of  the  cause  of  my 
problem.  "An  old  man's  disease, 
detachment  of  the  retina."  (I  am 
only  63,  thank  you!)  "Go  to  National 
Hospital  #2  tomorrow  morning. 
We'll  probably  have  to  do  laser 
surgery." 

Tuesday  morning  I was  taken  to 
the  hospital  by  Brother  Charles,  one 


of  the  Christian  Brothers  who  run 
the  St.  Mary's  International  School 
in  Tokyo  where  I was  working. 

After  going  through  the  usual 
procedures  such  as  getting  a plastic 
card  made  with  my  name  and 
Japanese  National  Health  Insurance 
Number,  and  after  more  examina- 
tions in  the  opthamology  depart- 
ment, I was  led  off  to  the  laser 
room. 

Dr.  Akiyama  was  not  too  pleased 
with  his  results.  He  said  the  severe 
hemorrhaging  prevented  him  from 
completing  the  procedures.  Then  we 
had  a discussion  about  the  relative 
merits  of  going  home  or  staying  in 
the  hospital.  He  pointed  out  that 
since  I should  maintain  as  much  bed 
rest  as  possible,  I would  not  be  able 
to  do  anything  for  my  guests  any- 
way. I agreed  therefore  to  a few 
days  of  hospitalization. 

I began  to  wonder  about  this 
'complete  rest'  bit  when  it  took 
several  hours  to  get  'processed'  and 
finally  assigned  a bed,  and  then 
allowed  to  lay  my  head  down  with- 
out being  interrupted  for  this  or 
that.  I phoned  Brother  Charles  to 
ask  him  to  bring  me  the  necessary 
things  for  a few  days  in  the  hospital. 

In  National  Hospital  #2  the  eye 
patients  are  assigned  to  a floor 
reserved  for  the  opthamology  and 
ear,  nose  and  throat  departments.  I 
was  put  in  a room  already  inhabited 
by  two  elderly  men  recovering  from 
cataract  surgery.  One  bed  was 
empty  in  the  four-bed  room. 

My  doctor.  Dr.  Hagai,  wanted  me 
on  a 1400  calorie  diabetic  diet.  I 
whined  like  a spoiled  kid,  "But  my 
diet  is  2,000  calories."  Of  course  he 
didn’t  believe  me  but  still  I man- 
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aged  to  wrangle  1650  calories  out  of 
him.  I survived  on  that. 

That  night,  what  with  sleeping  in 
strange  circumstances,  trying  to 
sleep  on  my  back  with  the  head  of 
the  bed  elevated,  shining  city  lights 
and  disturbing  city  noises,  the  nurses 
checking  us  with  the  aid  of  a flash- 
light every  hour  (it  seemed  to  me),  I 
had  the  impression  that  I hadn't  slept 
too  well. 

In  the  morning  I didn't  know 
whether  to  feel  annoyed  or  relieved 
when  a nurse  appeared  at  six  o'clock 
to  take  my  temperature  and  to  ask 
some  vitally  important  questions 
like:  "Did  you  eat  all  your  supper?" 
"Do  you  experience  any  numbness  in 
your  hands  or  feet?",  and  other  more 
personal  questions,  some  of  which  I 
laughingly  dismissed  as  being  some- 
what impossible  to  answer. 

But  that  was  a mistake.  Tiny, 
petite,  polite,  smiling  young  nurse 
suddenly  became  serious  taskmaster. 
"I'm  going  to  ask  the  same  question 
tomorrow  morning  and  I expect  you 
to  give  me  an  accurate  reply!" 

"Yes  sir,  madam!" 

What  else  could  I say  given  my 
helplessly  dependent  situation.  The 
following  three  mornings  I answered 
promptly  in  a confident  manner  even 
though  I was  not  sure  of  the  accuracy 
of  my  reply. 

Around  7:30,  Japanese  tea  arrived 
followed  by  a breakfast  tray  at  8:00. 
One  hardly  had  time  to  eat  breakfast 
when  the  loudspeaker  called  for  all 
eye  patients  to  go  to  one  of  the  exam- 
ining rooms  which  turned  out  to  be 
not  big  enough  to  handle  all  the 
patients.  But  it  was  mass  production 
by  the  clock.  Each  patient  was  seen 
by  at  least  two  doctors,  the  more 


Fr.  Clair  at  the  St.  Mary's  International  School  in  Tokyo. 


interesting,  like  myself,  by  up  to  five 
doctors. 

When  my  turn  came,  they  wasted 
no  time  after  the  examination  in 
trundling  me  off  in  a wheelchair  to 
the  laser  room  again.  Dr.  Akiyama 
tried  a different  type  of  laser  this 
time.  He  still  couldn't  get  the  results 
he  wanted  so  when  their  day's  work 
was  done,  the  group  of  doctors 
brought  me  back  to  the  examining 
room  on  the  ward,  put  me  in  a reclin- 
ing chair,  froze  my  eye  and  used  a 
deep  freeze  technique  to  'weld'  the 
vitreous  part  of  the  eye  back  to  the 
retina,  or  something  like  that.  It 
worked! 

But  I was  disappointed  because  I 
expected  perfect  vision.  I still  could- 
n’t see.  However,  day  by  day  I was 
able  to  see  a little  bit  more.  This  oper- 
ation was  on  July  3,  and  on  July  13 
things  became  clear. 

I still  have  'floaters'  bothering  me 
but  I am  assured  by  my  Canadian 
specialist  that  Drs.  Hagai,  Akiyama 
and  colleagues  did  a great  job. 

This  whole  experience  left  a deep 
impression  on  me,  particularly  the 
competency,  concern  and  kindness  of 
the  doctors  and  nursing  staff.  I can 
speak  Japanese  but  I didn't  know  the 
medical  terms  whether  in  English  or 
Japanese.  The  doctors  knew  enough 
English  to  fill  in  the  gaps  in  my 
knowledge.  They  were  so  solicitous 
for  my  welfare.  I think  they  were  a 
little  annoyed  with  my  big  foreign 
nose,  however.  They  had  trouble 


getting  their  instruments  at  precisely 
the  exact  angle  they  wanted  because 
the  bridge  of  my  nose  was  in  the 
way. 

I was  really  impressed  by  the  way 
the  nurses  cared  for  all  the  patients, 
never  a complaint,  never  impatient, 
always  offering  to  help  in  some  way, 
always  pleasant. 

And  with  me  it  was  the  same  if  a 
little  tentative.  By  that  I mean  they 
seemed  a little  shy  dealing  with  a 
foreigner,  maybe  not  wanting  to 
make  a mistake  or  displease.  I have 
no  idea  about  the  religion  of  any  of 
the  nurses  or  doctors.  I presume  they 
were  not  Christians,  certainly  not 
Catholic  because  they  didn't  react 
like  Catholics  would  when  told  I was 
a Catholic  priest.  But  they  sure 
behaved  as  'Christian'  as  any  Christ- 
ian I know  of.  Did  I seem  Christian 
to  them?  I hope  so.  But  I wonder. 

My  hospital  experience  made  me 
realize  that  when  you  are  really  sick, 
all  attention  is  concentrated  on  just 
living,  surviving,  recovering,  won- 
dering what  it  is  all  about,  what  is 
going  to  happen.  Fortunately  word 
got  through  to  friends  that  I was  not 
to  be  visited.  I needed  complete  rest. 
It  was  only  four  days.  I don’t  know 
what  it  would  be  like  to  be  in  hospi- 
tal for  a long  time,  but  1 am  surely 
going  to  visit  people  in  hospital  with 
a new  attitude. °° 
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By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 
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It  used  to  be  fairly  easy  to  attract 
the  attention  of  a man  with  his 
legs  splayed  on  the  subway 
train,  taking  up  space  for  three  peo- 
ple. All  you  had  to  do  was  tap  him 
on  the  knee  and  he  would  retreat 
his  limbs  just  enough  to  allow  one 
other  person  into  the  seat.  Amazing- 
ly enough  he  would  only  look  up 
from  the  comic  book  in  his  hands 
long  enough  to  snap  up  his  umbrel- 
la. But  now  something  new  has 
been  added.  These  days  you  will 
invariable  see  a wire  going  from  one 
ear  and  disappearing  into  a brief- 
case. When  you  see  the  wire  you 
know  that  he  is  plugged  into  the 
Universe  and  beyond  all  earthly 
considerations. 

I suppose  that  the  powers  of 
concentration  are  honed  to  a 


tion,  the  Japanese  are  producing 
some  great  mathematicians  and 
scientists.  In  the  sports  world  they 
are  rapidly  taking  their  place  on  the 
pro-golf  tour  after  a very  late  start. 

The  Japanese  have  a real  talent 
for  detail.  Nearly  everybody  in  the 
country  from  the  primary  school 
child  to  the  Prime  Minister  carries  a 
memo  pad.  That  primary  school 
child  may  be  able  to  squeeze  you 
into  his  or  her  tight  schedule  on  the 
fourth  Tuesday  of  next  month.  But 
don't  count  on  it! 

The  real  reason  for  this  great 
attention  to  detail  is  the  soodan.  I 
don’t  think  that  you  can  really  trans- 
late that  word  into  other  languages. 
It  means  "discussion"  in  a rough 
sort  of  way.  But  "discussion"  would 


not  seem  to  include  the  great  quan- 
tities of  green  tea  that  are  consumed 
with  much  lip  smacking  and  tooth 
sucking,  and  the  24  separate  points 
that  are  hammered  out  after  an  hour 
or  so  when  it  seemed  that  only  five 
points  were  essential.  The  results  of 
a soodan,  while  very  trying  to  the 
uninitiated,  invariably  produce 
more  than  you  ever  wanted  to  know 
about  the  subject  but  also  guarantee 
an  excellent  final  result  with  few,  if 
any,  flaws. 

I have  always  been  amused  by 
the  familiar  pattern  of  events  that 
take  place  when  a group  of  people 
come  to  the  church  for  a soodan 
meeting.  First  of  all  the  telephone 
starts  to  ring  almost  simultaneously 
with  the  arrival  of  the  first  guest. 
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sharp  edge  wherever  people 
are  always  concerned  with 
preserving  their  individual 
space  in  a dense  crowd. 

That  is  the  normal  everyday 
situation  here  in  Japan. 

It  is  no  accident  that  the 
art  of  Zen  meditation  was 
perfected  in  this  nation 
where  people  have  learned 
how  to  concentrate  so  com- 
pletely that  they  are  con- 
stantly forgetting  their 
umbrellas,  false  teeth,  wal- 
lets, purses  and  even  a 
loved  one's  ashes  on  the 
commuter  trains.  It  is  quite 
common  for  bank  clerks  to 
leave  huge  sums  of  money 
in  a phone  booth  or  on  a 
park  bench. 

For  all  those  reasons  and 
some  that  are  beyond  the 
powers  of  simple  observa- 


"The powers  of  concentration  are  honed  wherever  people  are  concerned  with  preserving  their 
individual  space  in  a dense  crowd — the  normal  everyday  situation  here  in  Japan." 


Eric  Wheater 


Between  incoming  calls  there  are 
outgoing  calls.  The  doorbell  is  ring- 
ing, there  is  somebody  shouting  in 
the  yard  and  there  are  four  cigarettes 
burning  in  the  ashtray  of  a room  that 
is  empty  except  for  hats  and  coats 
and  bags  and  parcels. 

A Welcome  Source 
of  Distraction 

I have  noticed  that  almost  any- 
thing can  serve  as  a welcome  source 
of  distraction  during  my  homilies. 
Because  of  these  remarkable  powers 
of  concentration,  it  is  very  hard  to 
get  the  attention  back. 

The  7:30  a.m.  Mass  was  always 
very  sparsely  attended  when  I was 
stationed  at  Funabashi.  People  used 
to  sit  in  splendid  isolation  scattered 
all  over  the  church.  Frequent  appeals 
to  sit  together  in  the  front  benches 
had  produced  about  the  same  results 
as  the  bus  driver's  plea  for  people  to 
move  to  the  back  of  the  bus.  I never 
succeeded  in  establishing  eye  contact 
with  more  than  one  or  two  people. 

It  was  the  second  Sunday  of 
Advent  when  I discovered  the  solu- 
tion. The  advent  wreath  hung  on  a 
chain  from  the  ceiling  above  the 
altar.  I was  well  into  my  spirited 
homily  and,  in  spite  of  the  early 
hour,  I was  generating  enough  heat 
to  warm  up  my  own  section  of  the 
church.  There  was  probably  more 
heat  than  light,  but  on  a cold  morn- 
ing every  bit  of  heat  is  appreciated. 

Suddenly  the  man  sitting  alone  in 
the  front  bench,  who  had  been  giv- 
ing me  his  undivided  attention, 
looked  up  and  noticed  that  the  two 
candles  on  the  advent  wreath  were 
not  lit.  He  jumped  up  immediately. 


tripped  over  the  kneeler  and 
dropped  his  hymn  book  in  the  aisle 
as  he  rushed  for  the  church  hall. 

Needless  to  say,  I lost  the  thread 
of  my  sermon.  While  I was  groping 
to  try  to  get  back  on  the  rails  again,  I 
heard  a noise  that  could  only  be 
described  as  the  sound  of  100  empty 
garbage  cans  dropping  onto  a tin 
roof.  Then  I seemed  to  hear  water 
running  and  the  rather  show-stop- 
ping  sound  of  a great  many  light 
bulbs  smashing  onto  cement. 

At  last  the  man  emerged  and  he 
had  another  man  with  him.  The  two 
of  them  carried  a ladder  out  in  front 
of  the  altar  just  under  the  advent 
wreath.  The  first  man  scooted  up  the 
ladder  while  the  second  man  held  it 
in  place.  Every  eye  in  that  church 
including  my  own  were  glued  to  the 
two  men  and  the  ladder. 

Now,  where  people  in  Japan  dif- 
fer from  people  in  the  West  is  right 
here  in  this  instant.  Somebody  from 
the  West  would  climb  up  the  ladder 
only  to  discover  that  he  didn't  have  a 
match  and  would  have  to  make  a 
second  trip  into  the  hall.  But  I knew 
without  any  doubt,  when  I caught 
sight  of  the  second  man,  that  there 
had  been  a soodan  and  sure  enough 
the  original  man  produced  not  only 
a box  of  matches  but  a wax  taper  as 
well.  It  was  probably  the  sound  of 
light  bulbs  breaking  on  cement  that 
had  marked  the  entry  of  the  neces- 
sary second  man  to  guarantee  a 
successful  conclusion  to  the  lighting 
of  the  advent  wreath  if  not  to  my 
endangered  homily  .°° 
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In  Your  Will 

\ou  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  life- 
time by  naming  Scarboro 
Missions  as  a beneficiary  in  your 
Will  or  Bequest. 

You  can  leave  us  a specific 
amount,  a percentage  of  your 
estate  or  the  residue  of  your 
estate.  We  are  grateful  for  any 
bequest,  large  or  small,  and  will 
use  your  help  to  further  the  mis- 
sion of  the  Church. 

Yes,  please  send  me  information 
about  planned  giving: 

Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 

Apt  # 

City/Town 

Province 


Postal  Code 


Ref# 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
Missiotis,  26S5  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  MIM  1M4. 
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Each  half-hour  program  features  stories  about 
Catholic  projects  and  people  across  Canada,  and  is  co- 
produced by  Villagers  Communications  and  members 
of  the  Catholic  Television  Group. 

Catholic  faith  education ; a part  of  everyday  life  on 
Catholic  Journal.  Every  Friday  7:30  p.m.  E.S.T.  on 
VISION/TV.  (Check  local  listing  for  time.) 

To  join  the  Catholic  Television  Group,  contact: 
Villagers  Communications, 

26  Linden  Street,  Toronto,  On,  M4Y  1V6. 

Ph:  416-323-3228;  Fax:  416-323-1201. 
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I am,  Lord , Send  Me! 


Dn  December  3, 1994,  the 
feast  of  St.  Francis 
Xavier,  five  new  lay 
missionaries,  Puri  Garri- 
do  Pastor,  Edward  Raymond,  Mar- 
tin Yakabuski,  Karen  Van  Loon,  and 
Paul  McGuire,  gave  formal  commit- 
ment to  serve  with  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions for  the  next  three  years. 

Edward  and  Martin  have  been 
assigned  to  Ecuador  and  will  first 
go  to  Bolivia  to  study  Spanish. 

Karen  and  Paul  go  to  join  our  mis- 
sionaries along  the  Amazon  River  in 
Brazil  after  they  complete  their 
study  of  Portuguese  in  Brazilia.  Puri 
will  wait  until  early  in  this  year  to 
receive  her  assignment. 

Some  90  people  gathered  to  cele- 
brate Eucharist  on  this  joyous  occa- 
sion. Among  them  family  and 
friends  along  with  others  who  had 
served  as  facilitators,  spiritual  direc- 
tors, mentors  and  instructors  to  our 
group  over  the  four  month  prepara- 
tion program  just  completed  under 
the  guidance  of  Scarboro  Lay  Coor- 
dinators, Mary  Anne  O'Connor  and 
Lorraine  Reaume.  Also  present  in 
good  number  were  Scarboro  priest 
and  lay  missionaries. 

Fr.  Brian  Swords,  Superior  Gen- 
eral, presided  at  the  Mass,  and  he 
and  Lorraine  Reaume  witnessed  the 
signing  of  the  commitments  of  the 
new  lay  missionaries. 

The  day  was  a celebration  mark- 
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L-R:  Puri  Garrido,  Edward  Raymond,  Lorraine  Reaume,  Paul  McGuire, 
Mary  Anne  O'Connor,  Martin  Yakabuski,  and  Karen  Van  Loon. 


ing  the  culmination  of  months  of 
reflection  and  preparation  for  mis- 
sion among  other  peoples  and  cul- 
tures. Many  present  were  moved  by 
the  evident  faith  and  generosity  of 
these  five  new  people  who  have 


"pitched  their  tent"  among  us  for 
awhile.  We  are  most  grateful  for  this 
new  life  within  our  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions community.  Please  hold  them 
in  your  prayers  as  they  begin  their 
journey  in  other  lands. °° 


Can  You  Help? 

The  cost  of  airfare  and  language  school  for  these  five  new  missionaries 
is  very  high.  Airfare  to  Ecuador  for  instance  is  approximately  $2,000.00 
per  person.  In  addition,  the  cost  of  room  and  board  and  courses  at  lan- 
guage school  is  $900.00  per  month  in  Ecuador  and  $500.00  in  Brazilia. 

If  you  can  help  us  with  these  expenses,  please  send  your  cheque, 
payable  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On, 

M1M  1M4.  Thank  you! 


A New  Video  from  Scarboro  Missions! 


Scarboro  Missions  has  prepared  a new  3-part,  25-minute  video  program 

for  school  and  parish  use. 


Three  stories  in  one  video 


IN  A PLACE  CALLED  OCOA 

Scarboro  Father  Lou  Quinn  and  the 
Canadian  Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph 
(Kingston,  Ontario)  work  together 
with  the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
to  transform  their  community. 

To  be  seen  on  Vision  TV  this  fall. 
(Length:  12  minutes) 


SHARED  LAND: 
SHARED  WATER 

Also  in  Ocoa,  peasant  farmers  coop- 
erate in  sharing  their  land  with  one 
another  to  finance  irrigation  for  all. 
As  seen  on  the  Catholic  Journal, 
Vision  TV. 

(Length:  6 minutes) 


GERRY  HEFFERNAN: 

A MAN  REMEMBERED 

Scarboro  lay  missioner 
Gerry  Heffernan  spent  his  time  overseas 
helping  people  build  their  own  homes. 
He  died  in  his  beloved  Peru  in  1993. 
As  seen  on  the  Catholic  Journal, 
Vision  TV.  (Length:  6 minutes) 


Available  on  VHS  @ $15.00  per  copy.  To  order,  send  your  cheque  or  money  order  with  this  ad  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
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Above:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  celebrates  Mass  at  the  founding  of  the  rural 
workers'  union.  San  Sebastiao,  Brazil,  1988.  Right:  Lay  missioner  Lorraine 
Reaume  doing  literacy  work  in  Bolivia.  1992. 
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A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


"... proclaim 
the  Good  News 
to  ail  creation 


A calling  to  live  in  another  country  and  culture  as  a witness  to  the  Good  News. 


Yes , I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  \ I Missionary  Priesthood  □ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  (416)  261-7145,  Extension  160. 
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Complete  and  mail  this  today!  ...Or  give  us  a call. 


Tim  Richards 
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pressing  Solidarity 
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Justice  & Peace 

j»at  Sinks!. ..Help  Wanted! 

I rish  twinning  with  Itacoatiara 

Louis  Quinn,  S.F.M. 
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The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  community 
involved  in  mission  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Founded  in  Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser, 
Scarboro's  initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send 
missionary  priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave 
China  after  the  Second  World  War,  Scarboro 
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Lenten/Easter 
Appeal  Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Lenten/Easter  Appeal 
Envelope.  With  your 
Offering,  you  are  helping 
us  to  continue  our  work 
overseas,  "proclaiming 
Good  News  to  all  creation." 
Thank  you  and  may  God 
bless  you  and  your  family 
at  this  time  of 
renewal  and  hope. 


TEN  DAYS  for  World  Development 

This  year,  the  TEN  DAYS  theme  is  "gender,  power,  participation 
and  economic  justice",  looking  at  ways  in  which  societies  around 
the  world  marginalize  and  impoverish  women  and  why  this  hurts 
everyone — male  and  female.  How  much  does  gender  have  to  do 
with  global  economics  and  social  justice;  with  human  development? 

TEN  DAYS  is  inviting  people  to  help  raise  awareness  in  their 
communities  on  some  of  the  issues  in  focus  at  two  important  United 
Nations  conferences  in  1995:  the  World  Summit  for  Social  Develop- 
ment to  be  held  in  Copenhagen,  March  6-12,  and  the  Fourth  Confer- 
ence on  Women,  in  Beijing,  September  4-15. 

"Doing  the  Gender  Boogie:  Power,  Participation  and  Economic 
Justice",  is  a book  designed  to  help  you  and  others  explore  gender 
and  global  justice.  It  includes  action  sheets  and  faith  resources  for 
hands-on  workshops  for  study  and  reflection — there's  even  clip  art 
for  posters. 

Order  copies  from  TEN  DAYS,  85  St.  Clair  Ave.  E„  Toronto,  On,  M4T  1M8;  Ph:  (416)  922-0591;  Fax  (416)  922-1419. 
Copies  are  $12  each;  five  or  more:  $8  each,  payable  to  TEN  DAYS  for  World  Development. 

77  N DAYS  for  World  Development  is  an  ecumenical  education  and  action  program  sponsored  by  five  Canadian  churches — the 
Anglican,  Lutheran,  Presbyterian  and  United  churches,  and  the  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and  Peace. 
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Gender  and  Global  Justice: 


Power,  Participation  & 
Economic  Justice 

February  17-27,  1995 


FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

Being  Good  Nezos! 


Since  last  September  Fr.  Charles 
Gervais  has  been  doing  what 
we  call  "outreach"  work  in  the 
Archdiocese  of  Regina.  The  priests 
and  laity  of  the  Archdiocese  have 
given  Fr.  Charlie  and  Scarboro 
Missions  a tremendous  welcome 
and  have  opened  their  hearts  to  us. 
Fr.  Charlie,  with  help  from  other 
Scarboro  missionaries,  has 
responded  by  accepting  invitations 
to  speak  with  the  high  school  stu- 
dents, by  giving  days  of  reconcilia- 
tion and  prayer,  and  by  offering 
Mass  and  the  homily  at  all  of  the 
Sunday  Masses  in  at  least  25 
parishes. 

Another  Scarboro  missionary, 

Fr.  Pat  Kelly,  has  been  in  Nova 
Scotia  since  last  September.  Fr. 

Pat's  primary  task  is  to  search  out 
vocations,  to  find  people  who  may 
be  interested  in  joining  Scarboro 
Missions  either  as  a priest  or  lay 
missionary. 

For  both  of  these  priests,  the 
focus  of  their  message  is  the  cen- 
trality of  justice  in  the  Gospel. 
Indeed  they  cannot  speak  of  Christ 
without  speaking  of  His  teaching 
of  the  dignity  of  each  person  and 
of  all  creation. 

Both  Frs.  Pat  and  Charlie 
worked  among  the  poor  in  the 
Philippines  for  most  of  their  lives. 
For  them,  the  Gospel  truly  is 
"Good  News  to  the  poor." 

Recently  Fr.  Pat  stood  with  a 
small  group  of  demonstrators 
outside  a Halifax  hotel  where 
hearings  were  being  held  on  the 
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Social  Contract — something  of 
interest  to  all  Canadians,  but  espe- 
cially to  the  poor.  Subsequent  to 
this  demonstration,  Pat  challenged 
those  attending  Sunday  Mass  by 
saying:  "If  instead  of  25  people, 
the  streets  surrounding  the  Halifax 
hotel  had  been  filled  with  thou- 
sands demonstrating  to  protect  the 
social  programmes,  especially 
those  impinging  on  the  poor...  now 
that  would  be  Good  News  to  the 
poor!" 

In  their  encounter  with 
Catholics  in  Eastern  and  Western 
Canada,  both  Pat  and  Charlie 


speak  with  great  praise  of  the 
many  people  they  have  met  in  the 
parishes.  Good  people,  who  in 
their  presence  at  Mass  seek  the 
strength  to  be  more  loving,  forgiv- 
ing and  compassionate — to  be 
Good  News  for  others. 

In  their  homilies,  Frs.  Pat  and 
Charlie  invite  parishioners  into  the 
struggle  for  a just  Canada  and  a 
just  world.  They  call  them  to  con- 
sider their  participation  in  social, 
political  and  economic  activities, 
in  the  very  Canadian  institutions 
which  promote  or  hamper  justice 
for  Canadians  and  for  all  peoples. 
They  invite  them  to  consider  their 
participation  in  the  cause  of  the 
poor  and  those  pushed  to  the  mar- 
gins of  society.  In  other  words, 
love  and  compassion  is  called 
beyond  the  familial  and  personal 
to  being  Good  News  for  the  build- 
ing up  of  a just  society,  one  reflect- 
ing the  Word  of  God  and  the 
Reign  of  God. 

Pat  and  Charlie's  story  is  worth 
telling.  So,  too,  is  the  story  of  Scar- 
boro Missions.  This  issue  gives  us 
a glimpse  of  a Scarboro  whose 
missionaries  have  attempted  to 
live  a faith  that  does  justice.  It  is 
only  a glimpse  of  our  past  and 
present  involvement,  and  just 
begins  to  tell  the  story  of  our 
efforts  to  be  Good  News  to  others, 
especially  to  the  poor  and 
oppressed,  to  the  weak  and  those 
on  the  margins  of  society. °° 
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Expressing  Solidarity 


By  Mark  Hathaway  and  Scarboro  Missions'  commitment 

Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M.  tO  JUStiCe  and  PeOCe 


Historical  Roots 

Scarboro  missionaries  have  always  been  concerned 
about  the  situations  of  poverty  and  injustice  which  so 
strongly  affect  the  people  among  whom  we  work.  The 
first  members  who  went  to  China  in  the  1920s  were 
deeply  moved  by  the  suffering  of  the  inhabitants  of 
Lishui  caused  by  poor  health  and  nutrition.  They 
worked  closely  with  the  Grey  Sisters  of  the  Immacu- 
late Conception  of  Pembroke  whose  medical  clinics 
and  orphanages  for  abandoned  children  reached  out 
to  the  poor. 

On  one  occasion,  Fr.  John  Mary  Fraser,  who  had 
been  in  Canada  raising  funds  to  build  churches  in 
China,  returned  to  find  the  people  of  his  area  suffering 
from  famine.  His  immediate  response  was  to  use 
whatever  money  he  had  collected  to  help  alleviate  the 
suffering  of  these  people. 

From  their  first  days  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in 
1943,  Scarboro  missionaries  concerned  themselves 
with  the  lives  of  the  people.  This  concern  was  mani- 
fested in  many  ways,  one  expression  being  the  forma- 
tion of  co-operatives  and  credit  unions,  especially 
through  the  work  of  Fr.  Harvey  Steele  and  the  late  Fr. 
Jack  Mclver. 

In  1960  Fr.  John  Gault  was  forced  out  of  his  parish 
of  El  Seibo  and  later  forced  to  flee  the  Dominican 
Republic  because  of  his  solidarity  with  the  people  and 
his  refusal  to  collaborate  with  the  dictator,  Rafael  Tru- 
jillo. Trujillo  was  well-known  for  the  murder  and  tor- 
ture of  thousands  of  Dominicans  and  his  sale  of  the 


"[Scarboro  Missions]  is  to  cooperate  in  one 

OF  Tl  IE  ESSENTIAL  ROLES  OF  THE  CHURCH  IN 
RAISING  A PROP!  IETIC  VOICE  AGAINST  ALL  ASPECTS 
OF  SOCIETY  AND  LIFE  IN  OUR  AGE  WHICH  IMPEDE 
THE  FUI.I  HUMANIZATION  OF  ALL  PERSONS  EVERY- 
Wl  IERI  Director y 18,  Society  Constitutions  (1984) 


country's  forests  and  other  natural  resources  for  his 
own  personal  gain. 

In  1965  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon 
was  assassinated  because  of  his  defence  of  the  young 
members  of  his  parish  who  were  unjustly  imprisoned 
by  the  Dominican  military. 

For  the  past  30  years  Fr.  Lou  Quinn,  along  with  his 
pastoral  work,  has  animated  and  coordinated  the 
building  of  roads,  aqueducts  and  homes  for  the  poor 
in  the  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  area  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Today  reforestation  is  one  of  many  community 
development  projects  coordinated  by  a group  centred 
within  this  parish. 

In  Japan,  in  the  late  1950s  and  early  1960s,  Scarboro 
missionaries  formed  parish  credit  unions  to  help  their 
parishioners  reestablish  themselves  in  the  aftermath  of 
WWII. 

In  1964  the  Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute  was 
founded  in  Panama  by  Fr.  Harvey  Steele  to  train  lead- 
ers for  the  cooperative  and  credit  union  movement 
throughout  Latin  America.  After  more  than  30  years 
this  institute  continues  to  train  community  leaders  so 
that  they  may  empower  others  in  the  struggle  for  jus- 
tice and  peace. 

More  recently  we  can  point  to  the  example  of  Frs. 
Pat  Kelly  and  Charles  Gervais  who  stood  in  solidarity 
with  local  communities  in  the  Bukidnon  region  of  the 
Philippines.  The  people  succeeded  in  stopping  logging 
companies  whose  practices  devastated  the  ecosystem 
of  the  area  and  the  livelihood  of  indigenous  peoples. 

Another  recent  example  was  the  work  of  Gerry 
Heffernan,  a lay  missionary  who  served  with  Scarboro 
Missions  for  over  20  years.  Gerry,  who  died  tragically 
in  Peru,  worked  tirelessly  to  help  poor  Dominicans 
and  Peruvians  build  decent  housing  for  themselves. 

Indeed,  it  would  fill  the  pages  of  a book  to  give  a 
full  account  of  Scarboro  missionaries  sharing  in  the 
lives  of  the  peoples  among  whom  they  have  lived  and 
worked,  and  walking  with  them  in  their  struggles  for 
dignity  and  justice.  The  pursuit  of  justice  has  always 
been  an  integral  part  of  their  proclamation  of  the 
Gospel. 
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Solidarity  helps  us  to  see  the  “other”— whether  a person,  people  or  nation— not  just  as 
some  kind  of  instrument,  with  a work  capacity  and  physical  strength  to  be  exploited  at  low 
cost  and  then  discarded  when  no  longer  useful,  but  as  our  “neighbour,”  a “helper,” 
to  be  made  a sharer  on  a par  with  ourselves  in  the  banquet  of  life  to  which 
all  are  equally  invited  by  God.  (Pope  John  Paul  id 


Community  in  La  Victoria,  Peru,  helping  each  other  to  build  their  own  homes. 

A project  coordinated  by  Scarboro  lay  missionary  Gerry  Heffernan.  (Photo:  D.  Eijsenck) 


Making  the  Canadian  Connection 

Over  the  years  as  Scarboro  missionaries  gained 
more  experience  we  began  to  see  that  there  was  often 
a connection  between  situations  of  injustice  overseas 
and  First  World  countries  like  our  own. 

From  the  early  1970s  onwards  Scarboro  Missions 
produced  audio  visual  programs  depicting  the  lives  of 
people  in  the  Dominican  Republic  and  Guyana  where 
our  missionaries  worked.  These  programs  emphasized 
the  connection  between  Canadian  government  policy, 
the  actions  of  corporations  based  in  Canada,  and  the 
struggles  of  the  poor  who  were  often  affected  by  such 
policies  and  actions. 

As  well  Scarboro  Missions  distributed  audiovisuals 
such  as  " Guess  Who's  Coming  to  Breakfast",  document- 
ing the  activities  of  Gulf  and  Western  Corporation  in 
the  Dominican  Republic  and  its  connection  to  North 
America.  "Banking  on  South  Africa ” showed  how  Cana- 
dian banks  were  using  our  money  to  support 
apartheid  in  that  country.  Other  programs  questioned 
the  buildup  of  the  nuclear  arms  industry  and  the  cost 
of  the  arms  race,  especially  its  affect  on  the  poor,  as 
well  as  its  dangers  to  all  humanity. 


Scarboro  members  cooperated  with  the  newly- 
formed  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Develop- 
ment and  Peace,  and  participated  in  the  activities  of 
the  ecumenical  church  coalitions  from  their  very 
beginnings.  Fr.  Robert  Smith  joined  a group  interested 
in  forming  an  independent  Catholic  news  service  out 
of  which  was  born  the  Catholic  New  Times,  a national 
publication  based  in  Toronto,  Ontario. 

In  1974  Fr.  John  Walsh  became  the  first  Catholic  to 
work  as  co-director  of  the  Ecumenical  Forum  (now  the 
Canadian  Churches'  Forum  for  Global  Ministries),  a 
long-established  Protestant  church  organization  dedi- 


"...WITH  ITS  PARTICULAR  CHARISM  OF  SERVICE  TO 
UNIVERSAL  MISSION,  [SCARBORO  MISSIONS] 
IS  CALLED  TO  RAISE  ISSUES  OF  INJUSTICE 
— ESPECIALLY  THOSE  IN  WHICH  WE  AS 

Canadians  participate,  whether  knowingly 

OR  UNKNOWINGLY — AND  WHICH  SERIOUSLY 
AFFECT  THE  LIVES  OF  BROTHERS  AND  SISTERS 
FAR  AWAY."  Statute  18.1,  Society  Constitutions  (1SS4) 
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cated  to  promoting 
the  mission  of  the 
church. 

In  cooperation 
with  other  mission- 
ary groups,  Scarboro 
helped  to  form  the 
National  Missionary 
Council  promoting 
mission  in  Canada  at 
the  parish  and  dioce- 
san levels.  In  1971, 

Fr.  Bill  Smith  was 
chosen  to  work  at  the 
missions  office  of  the 
Canadian  bishops. 

With  Vatican  II,  Scarboro  Missions,  the  monthly 
magazine  of  the  Society,  increasingly  dedicated  its 
pages  to  missionaries  whose  experience  helped  reveal 
to  Canadians  how  poverty  and  violence  in  many  coun- 
tries is  often  connected  to  decisions  made  in  First 
World  countries  and  to  our  patterns  of  consumption. 

As  a policy,  Scarboro  Missions  has  always 
contributed  financially  to  the  work  of  the  ecumenical 
coalitions.  Grants  have  also  been  given  to  help  organi- 
zations to  get  started,  for  example  Bridgehead,  now 
under  the  aegis  of  Oxfam  Canada.  Bridgehead  sells  the 
produce  of  cooperatives  in  Latin  America  and  Africa 
and  returns  a greater  share  of  profits  to  the  workers 
producing  these  products. 

Enabling  people  from  Third  World  countries  to 
visit  Canada  to  share  their  lives  and  struggles,  and 
helping  groups  here  who  are  interested  in  a Third 
World  experience  has  been  another  area  where  Scar- 
boro Missions  has  used  its  financial  resources. 

It  has  recently  established  the  Mission  Interchange, 
a clearing  house  of  information  to  help  Canadians 
who  wish  to  work  in  and  experience  the  Third  World. 
Scarboro  Missions  is  now  offering  a program  for 
diocesan  seminarians  wishing  exposure  to  overseas 
mission  as  part  of  their  preparation  for  ordination. 


"WE  RECOGNIZE,  AS  AN  EVANGELIZING 
COMMUNITY,  THE  SIN  OF  THE  WORLD,  THE 
HUMAN  GREED  FOR  WEALTH  AND  POWER,  THE 
CRUEL  DISREGARD  FOR  OTHER  HUMAN  BEINGS." 
Directory  17,  Societi/  Constitutions  (1984) 


The  Justice  and  Peace  Office 

While  all  Scarboro  missionaries  are  called  to  work 
for  justice,  peace  and  the  integrity  of  creation  in  their 
respective  ministries  and  outreaches,  the  Society 
began  to  see  the  need  to  develop  a more  systematic 
and  effective  way  of  dealing  with  issues  of  justice  and 
peace.  To  that  end,  the  Justice  and  Peace  Office  was 
established  in  1980.  It  serves  a special  role  in  gather- 
ing information  on  these  issues  and  channeling  them 
into  vehicles  of  solidarity  here  in  Canada.  At  the  same 
time,  the  office  provides  information  to  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries overseas  in  order  to  keep  them  up  to  date  on 
the  larger  global  context  in  their  work  for  justice. 

At  present,  the  office  team  is  made  up  of  two  per- 
sons. Fr.  Tim  Ryan,  its  director,  has  extensive  experi- 
ence as  a Scarboro  missionary  in  Brazil,  as  an  active 
participant  in  ecumenical  justice  structures,  and  as  a 
missiologist.  The  associate  director  of  the  Justice  and 
Peace  Office  is  Scarboro  lay  missionary  Mark  Hath- 
away who  worked  previously  in  popular  education  in 
Peru  and  later  served  in  the  Department  of  Lay  Asso- 
ciation (now  called  the  Lay  Mission  Office). 

Working  Ecumenically  for  Justice 

Today,  most  of  the  work  of  the  office  is  focused  on 
our  involvement  with  ecumenical  coalitions.  Over  the 
years,  we  have  found  this  to  be  one  of  the  most  effec- 
tive ways  to  share  our  experience  with  other  Chris- 
tians involved  in  the  struggle  for  justice.  Tim  Ryan 
serves  on  the  boards  of  the  Taskforce  on  the  Churches 
and  Corporate  Responsibility  (TCCR)  and  the  Canada- 
Asia  Working  Group  (CAWG),  while  Mark  Hathaway 
works  with  the  Inter-Church  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  in  Latin  America  (ICCHRLA)  and  the  Ecumeni- 
cal Coalition  on  Economic  Justice  (ECEJ). 

Through  TCCR  we  work  with  other  churches  to 
raise  ethical  concerns  about  the  activities  of  Canadian 
companies  overseas.  In  CAWG,  we  are  able  to  share 
our  experience  in  the  Philippines  and  Japan  while  at 
the  same  time  enlarging  our  own  vision  with  other 
concerns  in  the  entire  region  of  Asia.  ICCHRLA  has 
done  extensive  work  on  Peru,  where  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries worked  for  many  years,  and  is  now  begin- 
ning a new  focus  on  Brazil.  In  ECEJ  we  share  our  con- 
cerns about  structural  adjustment  policies  and  the 
changes  to  the  global  economy  which  are  severely 
affecting  the  communities  we  work  with  overseas. 

In  all  these  coalitions,  we  are  enriched  by  the  work, 
experience  and  insights  of  members  of  other  churches 
and  religious  congregations  who  share  our  concern  for 
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justice.  Together  we  are  able  to  raise  a collective  voice 
with  a greater  capacity  to  influence  governments  and 
public  opinion  while  also  providing  research  for  jus- 
tice education  in  our  respective  churches. 

The  Justice  and  Peace  Office  also  interacts  with  non- 
church organizations  involved  in  justice  work  both  in 
Canada  and  overseas,  including  the  Canadian  Council 
for  International  Cooperation.  Through  these  involve- 
ments we  are  able  to  make  a contribution  to  common 
causes  and  learn  from  the  experience  of  others. 

Work  on  Specific  Issues 

Over  the  years  the  office  has  focused  on  specific 
issues  of  concern  to  Scarboro  missionaries  overseas. 
Former  Justice  and  Peace  Office  director,  Dan 
Gennarelli,  did  significant  work  to  halt  construction  of 
the  Balbina  hydroelectric  dam  in  the  prelacy  of  Itacoat- 
iara,  Brazil.  Scarboro  missionaries  in  the  area  provided 
information  demonstrating  how  this  dam  threatened 
to  contaminate  the  water  of  thousands  of  people  and 
destroy  the  fisheries  upon  which  they  depended. 
Unfortunately,  in  the  end,  the  dam  construction  went 
ahead,  devastating  a huge  area  and  causing 
widespread  sickness  and  hardship. 

The  work  done  focusing  attention  on  World  Bank 
loans  for  the  Balbina  dam,  however,  did  raise  concerns 
about  the  role  of  the  Bank  in  financial  'maldevelop- 
ment'.  Ultimately,  this  has  contributed  to  stricter  envi- 
ronmental criterion  in  the  World  Bank  (albeit  much 
still  remains  to  be  done  in  this  area)  and  the  call  for  its 
fundamental  restructuring  and  remandating.  This  is 
evidenced  in  the  recent  "50  Years  is  Enough " campaign, 
promoted  by  the  Inter-Church  Coalition  on  Africa  and 
the  Ecumenical  Coalition  on  Economic  Justice  in  col- 
laboration with  a number  of  groups  internationally. 
The  campaign  is  aimed  at  re-evaluating  the  Bretton 
Woods  agreement  out  of  which  the  World  Bank  and 
the  International  Monetary  Fund  was  born. 

Challenges  for  the  Future 

As  many  of  Scarboro  Missions’  traditional  activists 
in  justice  issues  retire  or  return  to  Canada,  a challenge 
to  the  Justice  and  Peace  Office  is  to  involve  a new  gen- 
eration of  missionaries  in  the  struggle  for  a more 
human  society  and  harmonious  living  within  the 
Earth's  ecosystem.  To  this  end,  the  office  is  involved  in 
the  preparation  programme  for  new  missionaries 
which  includes  popular  education  and  community 
development,  social  analysis,  the  work  of  the  ecumeni- 
cal coalitions,  and  the  social  teaching  of  the  church.  As 


new  people  become 
involved  in  their 
place  of  mission,  we 
hope  to  be  able  to 
feed  their  experience 
back  to  the  Canadian 
church  and  become 
involved  in  new  ini- 
tiatives. 

As  we  prepare  to 
enter  the  21st  centu- 
ry, many  issues  chal- 
lenge us  in  our  con- 
tinuing work  for 
justice.  Increasingly, 
the  global  economic 
system  is  redistribut- 
ing wealth  from  the 
poor  to  the  rich.  The  rights  of  workers  and  the  poor 
are  being  eroded  as  social  programmes  are  pared  back 
and  economic  rights  reduced  in  the  face  of  structural 
adjustment  programmes.  Transnational  corporations 
continue  to  grow  in  power,  eroding  the  sovereignty  of 
nations  and  marginalizing  democratic  institutions. 
Meanwhile,  destruction  of  the  ecosystems  we  are  all  a 
part  of  is  taking  place  at  an  ever-faster  pace,  threaten- 
ing to  destroy  the  fabric  of  life  itself  on  the  planet. 

In  view  of  these  challenges,  the  work  of  Scarboro 
missionaries  and  the  Justice  and  Peace  Office  will  con- 
tinue to  evolve,  as  will  that  of  all  Christians  involved 
in  the  struggle  for  a more  human,  ecologically  sensi- 
tive and  compassionate  world.  We  are  called  to  look 
for  alternatives  to  the  current  structures  and  to  put 
them  in  practice  as  best  we  can.  In  many  places  where 
Scarboro  missionaries  work,  communities  are  working 
to  create  these  new  alternatives.  The  Justice  and  Peace 
Office  will  continue,  with  the  generous  support  of  our 
benefactors,  to  support  these  initiatives  as  best  we  can 
and  to  share  these  experiences  with  others  who 
endeavour  to  renew  the  world. °° 


"IT  WILL  BE  A PARTICULAR  CONCERN  OF  [THE 

Justice  and  Peace  Office]  to  seek  and  receive 

INFORMATION  FROM  OUR  MEMBERS  AND  TO  INFORM 
THEM  OF  ITS  ACTIVITIES,  AS  THERE  MUST  BE 

Community  witness  in  our  efforts  to  bring 

ABOUT  THE  UNITY  OF  THE  HUMAN  FAMILY  IN  JESUS 
Christ."  Directory  175,  Society  Constitutions  (19S4) 
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By  Fr.  Tim  Ryan,  S.F.M. 


ecently,  I had  the  privilege 
and  pleasure  of  travelling 
to  Brazil  in  connection  with 
the  work  of  Scarboro  Missions' 
Justice  and  Peace  and  Lay  Mission 
Offices.  Most  of  my  time  was  spent 
in  that  part  of  the  Amazon  valley 
where  more  than  30  years  ago, 
young  and  fresh  out  of  seminary,  I 
went  to  live  and  work. 

Not  surprisingly,  being  back  in 
this  particular  part  of  the  world 
had  a very  strong  impact  on  me.  I 
was,  in  fact,  quite  taken  aback  by 
the  capacity  to  immediately,  in  a 
rather  jarring  way,  'fit  in'.  On  one 
level,  it  was  as  if  I had  been  away  a 
few  months — not  more  than  20 
years! 

Being  in  the  midst  of 
widespread  poverty  often 
produces  a numbing  psychological 
shock,  leaving  one  with  a certain 
sense  of  unreality  and  disconnect- 
edness. This  visit  induced  some  of 
that,  but  was  tempered  by  a recov- 
ered sense  of  familiarity  and 
belonging. 

One  reaction  to  being  back  in 
Amazonia  and  once  again  experi- 
encing its  needs  was  to  feel  that,  if 
I really  cared  and  had  the  opportu- 
nity, this  almost  too  obviously  was 
the  place  I should  be.  It  seems  self- 
evident  at  first  glance  that  attack- 
ing 'Third  World'  poverty  and 
injustice  means  first  of  all  being 
where  the  action  is;  even  if  it  is 
simply  being  there,  sharing  the 
experience  of  the  world's  poor 
majority  and  trying  to  do  some- 


hile  m 


thing,  anything.  While  the 
evidence  of  significant  change 
might  be  hard  to  see  (and  it  almost 
always  is),  at  the  very  least  one 
would  be  participating  in  one  of 
humankind's  fundamental  contem- 
porary challenges  from  the  more 
realistic  perspective  of  its  poor 
majority. 

Yet,  as  the  days  went  by  and  I 
accompanied  the  work  being 
done — often  being  carried  back  to 
my  own  experience  of  so  many 
years  ago — I became  unsettled  by 
another,  different  reaction.  Perhaps 
this  first  spontaneous  reaction  that 
one  should  be  here  helping  was 
not  the  only  obvious  caring 
response. 

So  Little  Had  Changed 

I was  struck  by  an  awareness 
that  conditions  of  30  years  ago 
often  seemed  so  little  changed — 
even  with  the  continued  presence 
and  dedicated  work  of  so  many 
others  over  the  20  years  of  my 
absence.  A reminder  that  being 
there,  doing  one's  little  bit  at  the 
side  of  the  poor  does  not  of  itself 
bring  any  discernable  evidence  of 
fundamental  change. 

In  my  years  in  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions' Justice  and  Peace  Office,  I 
have  often  been  asked — sometimes 
challenged! — to  explain  why  our 
Society  and  some  of  its  members 
would  expend  resources  and  ener- 
gies in  Canada  when,  as  a Foreign 
Mission  Society,  our  efforts  are 
supposed  to  be  focused  on  those 


outside  Canada.  Are 
not  activities  like 
dialogue  with  Cana- 
dian corporations  on 
their  social  responsi- 
bility, submissions  to 
the  Canadian  Parlia- 
ment's Foreign  Policy 
Review,  or  helping 
with  submissions  to 
the  United  Nations 
Human  Rights  Com- 
mission simply  too  far  removed 
from  the  directness  of  being  there, 
sharing  personally  in  people's  bur- 
dens and  struggles?  Are  not  the 
things  we  do  here  in  Canada  a 
distant  second  best  to  being  there, 
at  the  side  of  the  poor,  where 
bringing  about  change  is  really 
possible? 

The  point,  of  course,  is  not  to 
argue  whether  being  there  or  being 
here  is  the  right  response.  I would 
not  trade  my  years  of  experience  in 
Brazil  and  other  parts  of  the  world 
where  I have  lived  and  travelled. 

I felt  great  pride  and  satisfaction 
attending  the  recent  commitment 
and  departure  ceremony  of  five 
new  Scarboro  members  about  to 
begin  their  service  in  other  parts  of 
the  world.  I believe  their  'being 
there'  will  mean  a great  deal  to 
those  they  are  with.  I am  certain  it 
will  also  change  those  who  are 
going  in  a way  which  only  such 
searing  personal  experience  really 
can.  1 think  we  will  always  need 
such  personal  exchanges  if  we  are 
to  keep  our  bonds  of  solidarity 
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to  three  religious  Sisters  from 
another  region  of  Brazil  who  are  in 
charge  of  pastoral  work  in  one  of 
the  newest,  most  distant  anti  poor- 
est suburbs  of  the  ever  more 
sprawling  city  of  Itacoatiara.  A 
woman  appeared  at  the  door  to 
"borrow"  some  ice  cubes  from  the 
refrigerator.  (Electricity  had  come  to 
the  more  privileged  homes  of  this 
neighbourhood  only  the  week 
before.)  As  is  the  local  custom,  she 
was  invited  in  for  a cup  of  strong 
Brazilian  coffee.  As  we  talked,  we 


learned  that  she  had  just  returned 
from  working  the  night  shift  at  the 
Carolina  Lumber  company. 

On  a tour  of  the  town,  I had 
already  been  shown  the  Carolina 
and  the  Ghetal  lumber  processing 
plants — far  away  beyond  their  high 
security  fences  on  the  bank  of  the 
Amazon  river.  Both  have  been  built 
in  the  period  since  1 left.  In  a town 
which  I remember  as  a sleepv  agri- 
cultural centre,  about  2,000  workers 
now  labour  in  these  plants.  Their 
production  is  for  export  to  other 


One  of  two  lumber  processing  plants 
in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  offering  about 
2,000  jobs  to  the  local  people. 

Photo:  Jack  Chiang. 


with  others  in  the  world  alive  and 
human.  (Let  us  hope  that  in  the 
future  we  can  better  facilitate  a 
reverse  flow  of  people  from  church- 
es in  other  parts  of  the  world  com- 
ing here  to  Canada  to  share  their 
I experience  with  us.) 

But  I am  also  convinced  that 
deeply,  and  increasingly,  we  are 
there  with  one  another  on  a world 
scale  even  as  we  live  our  very  dif- 
ferent lives  here,  so  many 
thousands  of  miles  away.  For  we 
are,  in  a profound  and  ever  more 
penetrating  sense,  daily  living  and 
relating  with  one  another  on  this 
earth,  on  many  levels. 

An  Accidentia!  Encounter 

As  is  often  the  case  when  travel- 
ling, one  of  the  encounters  which 
stands  out  most  strongly  in  my 
memory  of  this  visit  took  place 
totally  by  accident.  A friend  and  1 
were  paying  an  early  morning  visit 
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parts  of  the  world.  Both  plants  are 
linked  to  European  multinational 
corporations. 

The  local  bishop  had  recently 
accompanied  the  plant’s  union 
leaders  to  a government  labour 
tribunal  hearing  which  found  the 
Carolina  plant  in  violation  of  a 
number  of  its  obligations  under  the 
country's  inadequate  and  poorly- 
enforced  labour  laws.  As  the  con- 
versation went  on,  a general  pic- 
ture of  working  conditions  in  the 
Carolina  plant  emerged.  Not  very 
surprisingly,  considering  all  the 
factors  at  work,  they  were  far  from 
ideal.  Apart  from  still  uncorrected 
violations  of  union  rights,  rest  and 
lunch  breaks  were  regularly  not 
respected,  involuntary  overtime 
often  went  unpaid,  etc. 

While  I was  there,  another  quite 
different,  but  not  unrelated  inci- 
dent took  place  in  Itacoatiara.  An 
international  team  from  Green- 
peace who  arrived  in  town  to 
demonstrate  against  the  lumbering 
practices  of  the  two  local  lumber 
mills  had  their  planned  protest 
upstaged  by  a counter-demonstra- 
tion— allegedly  orchestrated  by  the 
State  governor.  (After  further 
demonstrations  downriver,  the 
Greenpeace  ship  was  ordered  out 
of  the  country  by  the  federal 
police.) 

I do  not  describe  these  two  inci- 
dents to  advance  any  simple  posi- 
tion: to  imply,  for  example,  that 
global  firms  and  consumers  should 


simply  stay  away  and  leave  the 
people  and  the  forests  of  the  Ama- 
zon alone.  As  someone  who  expe- 
rienced life  in  Itacoatiara  during  its 
'natural',  more  isolated,  but  also 
poorer  and  more  brutish  past,  I do 
not  find  very  compelling  the  posi- 
tion that  people  in  Itacoatiara 
would  be  better  without  any  jobs 
than  with  jobs  which  don't  meet 
adequate  standards.  Nor  does  it 
seem  reasonable  to  suggest  that 
there  simply  should  be  no  lumber- 
ing of  the  Amazon's  forests — clear- 
ly one  of  the  area's  principle 
resources. 

Particularly  those  in  Canada 
with  working  class  roots  have 
some  sympathy  for  ordinary  peo- 
ple's need  of  work  to  survive,  even 
while  they  struggle  tirelessly  to 
improve  basic  rights  and  exercise 
environmental  responsibility. 
Canadians  as  much  as  any  people 
in  the  world  are  still  wrestling  with 
how  to  define,  monitor  and  enforce 
standards  of  'sustainable/  'envi- 
ronmentally responsible'  forest 
management. 

What  these  two  incidents  did 
reenforce  for  me  was  the  impor- 
tance of  moving  beyond  the  symp- 
toms of  unacceptable  forest  man- 
agement and  unjust  working  con- 
ditions. In  addition  to  responding 
to  these  symptoms — the  day  to  day 
human  problems  and  suffering — it 
is  also  imperative  that  communi- 
ties like  Itacoatiara  in  every  corner 
of  our  world  be  encouraged  and 


supported  in  their  struggle  to  make 
their  social,  economic  and  political 
structures  better  incorporate  fun- 
damental human  rights  and  envi- 
ronmental responsibility. 

More  than  this,  what  these  two 
different  experiences  in  Itacoatiara 
confirmed  for  me  was  the  real, 
direct  connection  between  this 
struggle  in  places  as  remote  as 
Itacoatiara  and  the  hundreds  of 
thousands,  perhaps  millions  of 
individuals  in  Scandinavian  or 
other  European  countries  who 
participate  in  the  ownership  of  the 
lumber  mills  in  Itacoatiara,  and  the 
many  people  in  all  parts  of  the 
world  who  are  the  consumers  of 
their  production. 

Working  With  Canadian 
Corporations 

Over  the  last  15  years,  along 
with  other  Canadian  churchper- 
sons,  I spent  considerable  time  and 
energy  working  with  Canadian 
corporations  to  better  incorporate 
social  and  environmental  responsi- 
bility into  the  ways  in  which  they 
operate.  I am  firmly  convinced  by 
such  experience  that  if  the  facts  of 
this  situation  a thousand  miles  up 
the  Amazon  could  be  properly 
established  and  brought  before 
management,  directors,  sharehold- 
ers, customers  and  other  corporate 
'stake-holders',  an  impact  could  be 
made  on  the  lives  of  these  workers 
and  forests  so  many  thousands  of 
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Residents  of  a riverside  community,  Amazonia,  Brazil. 
(Photo:  Jack  Chiang) 


miles  away.  I am  also 
firmly  convinced  that 
we  are  only  at  the  very 
beginnings  of  what  we 
can  and  must  do  to 
manage  our  increasing- 
ly globally  integrated 
economic  and  social 
lives  in  a more  just  and 
responsible  fashion. 

Thus,  while  there  certainly 
remains  much  merit  in  some  Cana- 
dian Christians  going  out  to  direct- 
ly share  and  accompany  people's 
lives  and  to  help  them  do  what  has 
to  be  done,  it  is  clearly  an  increas- 
ing priority  to  work  here  at  our  end 
of  these  global  relationships 
because  what  happens  there  is  so 
clearly  linked  to  what  we  do  and 
are  here. 

And  so  I am  back  in  Canada 
now — reconfirmed  in  my  sense  of 
the  connectedness  between  what 
we  do  here  and  the  daily  lives  of 
those  who  are  there.  I am  more  than 
well  enough  aware  that  our  solidar- 
ity work  on  international  justice 
issues  does  not  show  evident  signs 
of  great  breakthroughs  any  more 
than  does  the  work  being  done  at 
the  other  end. 

A Lesson  In  Humility 

Looking  back  on  more  than  20 
years  of  struggle  on  such  global 
issues  here  in  Canada,  quite  honest- 
ly one  of  the  strongest  lessons  I see 
us  having  learned  is  that  of  humili- 
ty. Not  only  in  the  face  of  results, 
but  in  the  face  of  the  objectives  we 
embraced  and  the  strategies  we 
pursued  to  advance  them.  We  have 
seen  ideological  frameworks  and 
development  models  which  we 
embraced  with  such  certitude  fail 
repeatedly,  often  miserably. 

Our  commitment,  ideals  and 


values  were  and  remain 
compelling,  but  the  practical  strug- 
gle of  finding  effective  ways  to 
achieve  them  has  proven  to  be  a 
hard  teacher.  In  our  quest  for 
greater  justice  in  the  world,  we  are 
all  too  human.  We  have  some  grasp 
of  the  goals,  but  we  must  struggle 
in  ignorance  and  against  human 
sinfulness  to  work  towards  their 
realization. 

For  over  30  years,  we  have 
embraced  a concept  of  'develop- 
ment' based  on  the  assumption  that 
we  were  equipping  emerging 
nation-states  to  take  their  place 
within  a global  family  of  relatively 
autonomous  countries.  Today, 
while  it  is  true  that  national  govern- 
ments continue  to  be  the  only  polit- 
ical institutions  with  the  power  to 
effectively  redistribute  wealth  and 
impose  some  social  justice  goals  on 
financial  markets,  it  is  clear  that 
they  now  do  so  under  the  rapidly 
expanding  constraints  of  globalized 
market  mechanisms.  While  global 
integration  continues  apace,  the 
multilateral  forums  for  imposing 
wealth  redistribution  and  prompt- 
ing greater  social  justice  have  yet  to 
be  effectively  established. 

We  have  our  work  cut  out  for  us 
as  we  face  these  challenges.  The 
reality  is  that,  with  dramatic  speed, 
our  lives  here  are  being  tied  even 
more  closely  with  the  lives  of  others 
there — even  in  the  remote  Itacoat- 
iaras  of  this  world.  The  Good  News 
of  God's  Reign  being  alive  in  our 
world  challenges  us  and  empowers 
us  to  make  these  increasingly 
expanded  and  diffuse  global  rela- 
tionships more  loving  ones.  May 
we  seize  upon  this  grace  even  as  we 
live  our  lives  here  surrounded  by 
our  more  easily  seen  and  under- 
stood interpersonal  relationships. °° 
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Attention  Parishes,  S c h o o 


Boat  Sinks! 


Bishop  George  Marskell  (right  foreground)  and  prelacy  workers 
travel  by  boat  to  visit  the  many  riverside  communities  along  the 
Amazon  River. 


It  was  11:00  o'clock  on  a Thursday 
night  late  last  July.  The  tropical 
heat  was  stifling.  Lightning  in 
the  east  and  the  distant  sound  of 
thunder  announced  the  coming  of 
rain  and  a welcome  cooling  off  of  the 
humid  air. 

Antonio  Estrada  quickly  got 
under  the  mosquito  net  which  covers 
his  hammock  and  was  soon  off  to 
sleep.  Before  calling  it  a day,  he  had 
phoned  the  Sisters  in  Sao  Sebastiao  to 
confirm  the  pastoral  visit  to  the  rural 
communities  on  the  Uatuma  River. 
Antonio,  who  is  the  parish  priest  in 
Urucara  on  the  Amazon  River,  is  also 
responsible  for  the  vast  area  of  Sao 
Sebastiao. 

The  pastoral  visit,  the  second  one 
this  year,  would  be  made  on  the 
parish  boat.  It  would  take  Antonio 
and  the  Sisters  to  the  remote  Christ- 
ian communities  on  the  Uatuma  and 
Jatapu  Rivers.  The  Sisters  would  be 
waiting  for  him  early  Saturday  morn- 
ing. Antonio's  only  concern  was  that 
the  waters  of  the  Jatapu  would  still 
be  high  enough  at  this  time  of  year  to 
make  the  26-hour  trip  as  far  as  the 
Santa  Maria  rapids. 

Antonio's  deep  sleep  was  abruptly 
interrupted.  Someone  was  banging 
on  the  front  door  of  the  parish  house. 
After  getting  untangled  from  the 
mosquito  netting  and  finding  his 
way  to  the  light  switch,  he  looked  at 
his  watch.  It  was  4:00  a.m.  The  bang- 
ing on  the  door  continued.  A man 
was  shouting  his  name,  "Padre  Anto- 
nio, come  quickly!"  Two  fishermen 
were  at  the  door.  They  took  Antonio 
out  in  the  rain  to  the  shore  of  the 
river  and  pointed  to  the  place  the 
parish  boat  had  been  secured.  Anto- 
nio's heart  missed  a beat.  Only  the 
prow  of  the  boat  and  the  uppermost 
part  of  the  mast  were  above  water. 
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Earlier  that  evening  the  fishermen 
had  seen  the  boat  tied  to  the  floating 
log  that  served  as  a makeshift  dock. 
When  they  passed  in  the  early  morn- 
ing on  their  way  to  a nearby  lake 
they  discovered  the  boat  had  gone  to 
the  bottom.  They  called  Antonio. 

With  the  help  of  a group  of  men 
and  boys,  it  took  the  rest  of  Friday  to 
raise  the  14-metre  wooden  hull  boat 
to  the  surface.  While  the  operation  to 
raise  the  boat  was  going  on,  every- 
one was  speculating  why  the  boat 
had  sunk.  Once  it  was  raised  and 
bailed  out  they  discovered  a huge 
hole  just  under  the  water  line.  The 
storm  during  the  night  had  been 
violent.  The  wind  broke  one  of  the 
mooring  lines  and  dashed  the  boat 
against  the  rocks  which  line  the  shore 
just  below  the  surface. 

The  boat  was  built  over  20  years 
ago.  It  has  been  pulled  from  the 
water  several  times  over  the  years  for 
repairs  to  the  hull.  But  now  the  dry 
rot  has  eaten  into  the  caverna,  the 
section  beneath  the  ribs  of  the  hull.  A 
major  repair  job  would  mean 
rebuilding  the  entire  hull,  stripping  it 
down  completely  and  replacing  the 


worst  of  the  ribbing.  A very  expen- 
sive and  time-consuming  operation. 
The  boat,  “ja  acabou;"  it  had  had  it. 

Antonio  phoned  the  Sisters  to  tell 
them  the  trip  was  cancelled.  Then 
came  the  more  difficult  job  of  getting 
a message  to  the  isolated  communi- 
ties. The  radio  station  in  Parintins 
was  happy  to  cooperate,  but  there 
was  no  assurance  that  everyone 
would  hear  the  announcement.  The 
people  look  forward  to  the  pastoral 
visit  of  the  missionary  team.  They 
would  be  disappointed  when  no  one 
showed  up  on  the  day  of  the  visit. 

A new  boat  and  35  horsepower 
marine  diesel  engine  will  get  Anto- 
nio and  the  Sisters  to  the  Uatuma 
and  Jatapu  Rivers.  Community  lead- 
ers and  catechists  will  have  to  wait 
for  the  new  boat  before  being  able  to 
come  to  formation  programs  at  the 
parish  centre. 

Antonio  will  be  able  to  sleep 
peacefully  again  when  there  is  a 
sturdy  and  safe  boat  tied  up  to  the 
floating  log.  He  will  be  able  to  give 
pastoral  attention  to  the  people  along 
the  Amazon,  Uatuma  and  Jatapu 
Rivers  .o° 


Catholic  Organizations 


| Help  Wanted! 


In  a visit  to  Canada  just  before 
Christmas,  Scarboro  missionary 
Bishop  George  Marskell,  outlined 
some  of  the  needs  of  the  Prelacy  of 
Itacoatiara,  an  area  covering  92,000 
square  kilometres  in  the  Brazilian 
Amazon  where  he  has  served  since 
1961. 

The  needs  vary.  They  include  liv- 
ing expenses,  housing,  and  language 
training  for  the  priests,  Sisters  and 
lay  missionaries  who  work  in  the 
Prelacy,  as  well  as  the  many  projects 
and  pastoral  activities  which  require 
ongoing  support. 

Here  are  a few  of  these  needs 
explained  in  more  detail: 

Theology  for  the  Laity: 


Legal  Assistance: 

AJUPI,  an  organization  which 
offers  legal  assistance  for  the  poor,  has 
offered  partial  scholarships  for  the 
education  of  two  candidates  from 
Itacoatiara  at  the  faculty  of  law  at  the 
University  of  Amazonas  in  Manaus. 
The  Prelacy  has  presented  Fabiane,  a 
22 -year-old  single  woman,  and 
Emanu,  a 30-year-old  married  pastoral 
agent.  Both  have  university  degrees  in 
the  field  of  education  and  have  a 
record  of  practical  commitment  to  the 
poor  in  their  struggle  for  justice.  The 
scholarship  offered  by  AJUPI  covers 
all  university  expenses.  The  Prelacy 
requests  financial  assistance  to  help 
cover  some  of  the  living  costs  of  both 
candidates  for  a period  of  three  years. 
The  total  requested  is  CDN$21,000.00. 


because  of  its  diesel  engine  and  also 
for  the  availability  of  spare  parts.  It 
will  cost  CDN$35,000.00  with  the 
trade-in  of  the  jeep. 

The  Fraternidade  Missionaria  Oscar 
Romero  (rural  seminary)  also  requires 
a Chevrolet  D-20  pick-up  truck  to 
transport  the  students  to  Itacoatiara 
for  night  classes  as  well  as  to  transport 
farm  products  and  furniture  which  are 
produced  at  the  seminary.  The  truck 
also  serves  the  pastoral  needs  of  the 
communities  along  the  Itacoatiara- 
Manaus  highway. 

As  with  Presidente  Figueiredo,  the 
seminary  will  also  be  trading  in  their 
current  vehicle,  which  is  constantly  in 
need  of  repair,  to  assist  with  the  cost 
of  the  new  truck. 

How  You  Can  Help! 


The  Regional  Conference  of  Bish- 
ops provides  a theology  course  for  lay 
people  at  the  Pastoral  Institute  in 

I Manaus.  The  course  is  given  twice  a 
year,  in  January  and  July,  over  a peri- 
; od  of  three  years.  The  Prelacy  has  10 
lay  people,  men  and  women,  in  the 
current  program.  The  candidates  live 
at  the  Prelacy  house  in  Manaus  or 
with  relatives,  thus  cutting  down  on 
the  costs.  We  require  CDN$3,000.00  a 
1 year  to  provide  local  transportation 
and  food  for  those  taking  the  course. 

Youth  Pastoral: 

Requiring  CDN$7,000.00  a year, 

; this  program  is  based  on  the  see, 
judge,  act  and  celebrate  method.  It 
provides  young  people  from  a faith 
dimension  with  skills  in  interpersonal 
relationships  in  the  family  and  the 
community.  The  youth  are  challenged 
to  transform  the  society  in  which  they 
live  and  to  prepare  for  a lifelong 
Christian  commitment. 


Vehicles: 

The  parish  of  Santos  Martires  in 
Presidente  Figueiredo  requires  a 
Chevrolet  D-20  pick-up  truck.  The 
pastoral  team  attends  14  communities 
along  the  Federal  Highway  174,  a 
distance  of  120  kilometres.  A further 
drive  of  100  kilometres  along  the  same 
road,  through  the  Indian  Reserve, 
allows  the  team  to  visit  the  village  of 
the  Pitinga  Tin  Mine  workers.  This 
road  is  in  bad  condition  but  especially 
during  the  rainy  season,  from  Decem- 
ber until  June. 

We  also  serve  six  communities 
along  the  90  kilometres  of  Balbina 
highway  between  Presidente  Figueire- 
do and  the  village  of  Balbina  at  the 
Balbina  electric  dam  site. 

The  Toyota  Jeep  presently  in  use 
has  served  well.  It  is  in  constant  need 
of  repair.  Spare  parts  for  its  diesel 
engine  are  very  expensive.  The 
Chevrolet  D-20,  now  available  in  Man- 
aus and  Brazilian-made,  is  economical 


©nly  the  very  wealthy  could 
afford  to  send  a cheque  to  pay 
for  the  cost  of  a boat  or  a truck. 
However,  a parish,  school,  or  other 
smaller  organization  or  group 
could  take  up  such  a challenge. 

This  could  be  done  by  pledging 
the  amount  necessanj  for  a vehicle, 
or  a boat,  or  a scholarship,  or  one 
of  many  other  smaller  projects  ded- 
icated to  the  dignity  of  people.  This 
is  called  "TWINNING"— a group 
here  twins  itself  to  a specific  need 
or  project  (or  to  a specific  parish) 
iv i tit  in  the  prelacy. 

If  your  parish  or  school  or  orga- 
nization can  and  are  willing  to  help 
Bishop  Marskell  and  the  people  of 
the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  write  to 
us  and  we  zvill  send  you  further 
information  on  how  to  proceed .<» 
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The  federal  government  cut 
defence  spending  for  its 
1994-95  budget  from  $12.2  bil- 
lion in  the  previous  year,  to 
$11.9  billion.  The  Defence 
Department  forecasts  a 1998-99 
military  budget  about  10-15 
percent  lower  (after  inflation) 
than  the  1993-94  budget.  After 
years  of  increases,  why  was  the 
defence  budget  cut? 

One  reason  is  the  massive  federal 
deficit  and  the  need  to  cut  federal 
spending  overall.  Another  is  the  end 
of  the  Cold  War.  But  another  reason 
is  pressure  from  Canada's  peace 
movement,  which  includes  groups 
such  as  Project  Ploughshares,  based 
in  Waterloo,  Ontario. 

"We  did  a lot  of  pushing  on  the 
defence  budget,"  says  Ploughshares 
researcher  Bill  Robinson.  "I  think 
it’s  fair  to  say  we  contributed  to  the 
cutting  of  the  defence  budget." 

Backed  by  Canada’s  major 
churches,  by  12,000  individual  sup- 
porters and  by  40  local  groups 
across  the  country.  Project 
Ploughshares  campaigned  for 
reductions  in  military  spending, 
including  elimination  of  the  contro- 
versial military  helicopter  project 
which  dogged  the  previous  Conser- 
vative government.  It  championed 
an  alternative  security  vision  for 
Canada  and  the  world — one  which 
acknowledges  that  vast  gaps 
between  rich  and  poor,  and  envi- 
ronmental degradation,  help  breed 
the  insecurity  and  conflict  that  leads 
to  war. 


Plant  closures  lead  to  unem- 
ployment for  several  thou- 
sand workers  in  the  city  of 
Kingston,  Ontario. 

Some  concerned  local  residents 
attend  a workshop  called  "The 
Global  Economy  and  Its  Impact  on 
Our  Community",  sponsored  by  the 
Ecumenical  Coalition  for  Economic 
Justice  (ECEJ). 

Standing  before  a large  blank 
piece  of  paper,  ECEJ  staffperson 
Dennis  Howlett  asked  those  present 
about  the  city  of  Kingston,  the  local 
economy  and  free  trade.  The  pic- 
tures which  Howlett  sketches  on  the 
wall  as  people  talk  portray  the  story 
of  how  free  trade  and  high  interest 
rates  had  affected  the  city.  The 
group  saw  a need  to  create  mean- 
ingful jobs  to  meet  Kingston's 
needs,  which  would  mean  attracting 
investment  to  small  businesses  and 
cooperatives  that  could  serve  the 
community.  Some  of  those  present 
go  on  to  join  the  Kingston  Coalition 
for  Social  Justice,  a group  formed  to 
fight  NAFTA,  and  which  allies  itself 
with  the  Action  Canada  Network  (a 
coalition  of  labour  unions,  social 
organizations  and  community 
groups  in  Canada).  "We  as  workers 
and  citizens  can  do  something 
together  to  gain  some  control  over 
our  lives,"  says  group  member, 
Keith  Anderson. 


The  people  of  Chile  awaken 
on  September  11,  1973,  to  a 
state  of  siege  as  their  democrat- 
ically-elected government  is 
overthrown  by  a military 
junta.  As  17  years  of  tyranny 
begin,  a growing  number  of 
Chileans  are  forced  to  flee  the 
country. 

In  Edmonton,  Calgary  and  other 
Canadian  cities,  people  form  wel- 
come committees  and  ecumenical 
committees  to  receive  Chilean 
refugees  and  urge  our  government 
to  call  on  Chile  to  respect  human 
rights.  The  newly-formed  Inter- 
church Committee  on  Chile,  work- 
ing with  these  local  committees, 
helps  resettle  several  thousand 
Chilean  refugees  and  provides  aid 
in  reunifying  families  and  with 
refugee  appeals. 

Canada's  churches  soon  realize 
that  massive  human  rights  viola- 
tions are  taking  place  in  other  Latin 
American  countries  besides  Chile.  A 
letter  from  Central  American  Chris- 
tians to  North  American  Christians 
in  1976  says:  "Friends  and  fellow 
Christians,  it  is  time  that  you  realize 
that  our  continent  is  becoming  one 
gigantic  prison  and,  in  some 
regions,  one  vast  cemetery...  human 
rights,  fundamental  to  the  Gospel, 
are  becoming  a dead  letter..." 

This  urgent  message  helps  spark 
formation  of  the  Inter-Church  Com- 
mittee on  Human  Rights  in  Latin 
America.  In  the  years  ahead,  it  will 
carry  out  many  actions  to  defend 
the  basic  human  rights  of  people 
throughout  Latin  America,  and  will 
bring  the  story  of  their  hopes  and 
struggles  to  Canadian  Christians. 
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The  Canadian  Churches' 

Ecumenical  Coalitions  for  Social  Justice 


By  Murray  MacAdam 


Three  snapshots  of  action. 

Many  more  could  be  given  to 
illustrate  what  some  call  the 
Canadian  Churches'  best  kept 
secret:  the  ecumenical  coalitions 
working  on  social  justice  issues. 

Sponsored  by  the  major  Canadi- 
an churches  and  working  in  areas 
ranging  from  international  develop- 
ment, refugees  and  human  rights 
issues  abroad,  to  native  concerns 
and  poverty  in  Canada,  the  coali- 
tions are  a remarkable  example  of 
faith  in  action,  faith  which  has  made 
mission  real  for  thousands  of  Cana- 
dians. 

Some  of  the  coalitions  deal  with 
poverty,  development  and  human 
rights  issues  in  the  Third  World:  the 
Inter-Church  Fund  for  International 
Development,  Ten  Days  for  World 
Development,  the  Inter-Church 
Coalition  on  Africa,  the  Canada- 
Asia  Working  Group  and  the  Inter- 
Church  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  in  Latin  America.  Others 
with  an  international  focus  include 
the  Canada-China  Programme  and 
the  Inter-Church  Committee  on 
Refugees.  Many  work  on  Canadian 
corporate,  economic  or  public  poli- 
cy issues:  the  Ecumenical  Coalition 
for  Economic  Justice,  the  Taskforce 
on  the  Churches  and  Corporate 
Responsibility,  Project  Plough- 
shares, PLURA  and  the  Aboriginal 
Rights  Coalition. 

These  coalitions  are  now  about 
20  years  old,  making  this  a good 
time  to  reflect  on  this  work  over  the 
past  two  decades,  work  which  has 
made  significant  contributions  both 
to  church  life  and  to  social  action 
movements. 


Birth  of  the  Coalitions 

The  coalitions  were  not  created 
all  at  once,  but  arose  in  response  to 
particular  issues  facing  Canadian 
society  and  the  response  of  Canadi- 
an churches  to  these  issues.  By  and 
large,  they  were  formed  during  the 
1970s.  The  oldest  one,  GATT-Fly 
(now  known  as  the  Ecumenical 
Coalition  for  Economic  Justice)  was 
formed  in  1973,  while  the  most 
recent  coalition,  the  Inter-Church 
Coalition  on  Africa,  began  in  1982. 

Several  trends  from  that  era 
helped  birth  them.  One  was  a revi- 
talized, dynamic  sense  of  mission. 
Canadian  church  personnel  who 
went  to  Third  World  countries  saw 
firsthand  the  impact  of  extreme 
poverty  and  the  violation  of  human 
rights.  Their  experience  led  them  to 
question  the  global  economy  and 
Canada's  role  in  it.  Some  of  the  first 
organizers  of  the  ecumenical  coali- 
tions were  people  who  had  worked 
overseas. 

Winds  of  change  were  blowing 
through  the  churches  in  other  ways 
during  the  1970s.  In  the  aftermath 
of  Vatican  II  (1962-65),  action  for 
justice  received  increasing  emphasis 
within  the  Catholic  Church,  with 
concepts  such  as  liberation  theology 
and  the  preferential  option  for  the 
poor  becoming  more  widely 
known.  The  understanding  grew 
that  acting  for  justice  is  part  of  our 
Christian  faith.  The  Catholic  Church 
began  to  work  closely  with  other 
Christian  churches  on  various  social 
issues. 

Within  Canada  in  general,  a 
strong  belief  in  the  possibility  of 
change  pervaded  society  during  the 
1970s.  "You  could  be  hopeful," 


recalls  Dennis  Howlett,  a 20-year 
veteran  of  coalition  work.  "Things 
were  booming.  There  was  a liberal 
optimism  in  that  era  which  is  not 
the  case  now." 

Looking  Back 

The  ecumenical  coalitions  have 
played  a vital  role  in  giving  sub- 
stance to  the  churches'  concern  for 
justice.  Before  their  formation, 
church  leaders  would  make  general 
pronouncements  on  a given  issue, 
such  as  unemployment.  But  action 
to  back  up  that  concern  was  often 
lacking. 

The  coalitions  have  provided  a 
vehicle  through  which  Canadian 
Christians  could  take  action  on  a 
wide  variety  of  topics.  To  take  one 
example,  the  Inter-Church  Commit- 
tee on  World  Development  (gener- 
ally known  as  Ten  Days  for  World 
Development)  was  formed  to  pro- 
mote the  idea  that  real  development 
in  Third  World  countries  demands 
justice  more  than  charity.  The  root 
causes  of  poverty  need  to  be 
addressed.  More  than  200  local  Ten 
Days  committees  across  Canada 
carry  out  study  and  action 
programs  each  year  on  issues  such 
as  Canada's  aid  policy  and  the  glob- 
al debt  crisis.  As  former  Ten  Days 
staffperson  Jeanne  Moffat  wrote  in 
the  book.  Coalitions  for  Justice,  "Ten 
Days  for  World  Development  is  the 
story  of  thousands  of  people  across 
Canada." 

Through  the  coalitions,  mission 
has  become  more  'real'  for  thou- 
sands of  Canadian  Christians.  Links 
were  forged  between  people  in 
Canada  and  people  abroad  to  push 
for  change.  Third  World  visitors 
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ICCHRLA  chair  Elly 
Vandenberg  (left)  with 
Nobel  Prize  Winner 
Rigoberta  Menchu  of 
Guatemala. 


brought  to  Canada  through  educa- 
tional and  action  programs  spon- 
sored by  Ten  Days,  the  Canada- 
Asia  Working  Group,  the  Inter- 
Church  Coalition  on  Africa  and 
other  coalitions  have  been  effective 
in  putting  a human  face  on  distant 
countries  for  Canadians. 

The  coalitions  have  reflected 
new  ways  of  being  church,  and  of 
seeing  God  in  the  struggles  of  the 
poor.  Theologian  Michel  Beaudin 
notes  in  " Coalitions  for  Justice " that 
"the  Good  News...  must  become  a 
'good  reality.'  Without  a struggle 
for  the  transformation  of  the 
world,  there  can  be  no  preaching  of 
the  Gospel..."  An  integral  part  of 
our  faith  as  Canadian  Christians  is 
to  work  to  fulfill  the  Gospel 
promise  that  "all  may  have  life, 
and  have  it  abundantly." 

The  coalitions  have  embodied  a 
Christian  commitment  to  helping 
people  who  have  been  denied  dig- 


nity and  justice.  That  offer  to  help 
has  been  given  in  a new  way,  a 
way  based  on  partnership  as  much 
as  possible,  instead  of  the  tradi- 
tional charity  approach.  The  coali- 
tions have  worked  hard  to  enable 
poor  and  oppressed  peoples  to 
speak  for  themselves  and  to  help 
shape  the  decisions  affecting  their 
lives — whether  the  people 
involved  are  low-income  or  native 
Canadians,  advocates  for  human 
rights  in  Central  America,  or  poor 
farmers  in  Africa. 

Those  efforts  to  give  a voice  to 
the  voiceless  can  be  seen  in  the 
Inter-Church  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  in  Latin  America.  It 
worked  for  years  with  Guatemalan 
human  rights  advocate  Rigoberta 
Menchu,  helping  her  gain  access  to 
the  United  Nations  and  to  meet 
ambassadors  so  she  could  give 
firsthand  accounts  of  the  brutal 
repression  taking  place  in 


Guatemala.  Later  Menchu  received 
the  Nobel  Peace  Prize. 

A dramatic  example  of 
ICCHRLA's  work  to  walk  with  the 
people  of  Latin  America  occurred 
in  1987  when  the  committee’s  exec- 
utive director.  Bill  Fairbairn, 
accompanied  Carmen  Gloria  Quin- 
tana to  a UN  Commission  on 
Human  Rights  meeting  in  Geneva. 
She  had  been  set  on  fire  by  the 
Chilean  military  during  the 
Pinochet  dictatorship.  "She  was  so 
strong,"  says  Fairbairn.  "You  could 
have  heard  a pin  drop  when  she 
spoke."  Many  ambassadors  were 
moved  to  tears  as  she  spoke  of  the 
suffering  and  repression  inflicted 
on  the  people  of  Chile.  Her  testi- 
mony was  so  powerful  that  it 
helped  lead  to  the  United  States 
withdrawing  their  resolution 
which  claimed  that  the  human 
rights  situation  in  Chile  was 
improving. 

Other  coalitions  such  as  the 
Inter-Church  Coalition  on  Africa 
are  also  respected  for  their  research 
and  advocacy  work  at  international 
forums  such  as  the  United  Nations. 
The  model  of  ecumenical  coopera- 
tion which  our  coalitions  represent 
is  admired  by  churches  in  other 
countries. 

Within  Canada,  one  little- 
known  example  of  the  partnership 
approach  embodied  by  the  coali- 
tions is  PLURA,  an  association  of 
church  and  low-income  groups 
working  together  to  empower  low- 
income  self-help  groups  as  they 
struggle  against  root  causes  of 
poverty.  (The  name  PLURA  comes 
from  the  first  initial  of  the  five 
funding  churches:  Presbyterian, 


The  COALITIONS  HAVE  reflected  new  ways  of 
BEING  CHURCH,  AND  OF  SEEING  GOD  IN  THE 
STRUGGLES  OF  THE  POOR...  An  INTEGRAL  PART  OF 
OUR  FAITH  AS  CANADIAN  CHRISTIANS  IS  TO  WORK  TO 
FULFILL  THE  GOSPEL  PROMISE  THAT  "ALL  MAY  HAVE 
LIFE,  AND  HAVE  IT  ABUNDANTLY." 
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Groups  such  as  the  Inter-Church 
Coalition  on  Africa  helped  mobilize 
Canadian  Christians  and  others  in  the 
struggle  against  apartheid. 
Anti-apartheid  rally  on  Parliament  Hill, 

Ottawa,  1989. 


Lutheran,  United,  Roman  Catholic 
and  Anglican).  Each  year  PLURA 
funds  about  150  self-help  projects, 
ranging  from  organizing  efforts 
among  Irish  moss  harvesters  in 
Prince  Edward  Island  to  a social 
housing  group  in  British  Columbia 
for  people  with  mental  disabilities. 
There  are  no  paid  staff;  funding 
decisions  are  made  by  volunteer 
committees  made  up  of  church  rep- 
resentatives and  low-income  peo- 
ple. 

At  the  same  time,  the  coalitions 
have  provided  a way  by  which 
concerned  citizens  can  work  togeth- 
er to  have  an  impact.  Henriette 
Thompson  of  Halton  Hills,  Ontario, 
a 14-year  volunteer  with  Ten  Days 
for  World  Development,  notes  that 
this  can  counter  the  despair  that 
many  people  feel  when  assessing 
their  potential  for  affecting  major 
issues.  When  even  a small  group 
works  together  to  write  letters  to 
Ottawa,  lobby  their  Minister  of 
Parliament  and  do  other  specific 
actions,  “there  is  a sense  that  moun- 
tains can  be  moved,"  she  says. 

Behind  the  scenes,  the  coalitions 
have  often  had  an  impact  unknown 
to  most  people.  The  expertise  that 
they've  developed  has  led  many 
church  leaders  to  rely  on  them 
when  planning  statements  and 
actions  on  major  issues. 

Many  Canadians,  and  certainly 
most  Catholics,  heard  about  the 
Catholic  bishops  forceful  statement, 
“Ethical  Reflections  on  the  Econom- 
ic Crisis"  in  1983,  but  few  were 
aware  that  staff  from  GATT-Fly  had 
major  input  in  developing  the  state- 
ment. And  in  some  cases,  the  coali- 
tions have  helped  to  change  govern- 
ment and  corporate  policies.  One  of 
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the  most  well-known  examples  was 
the  impact  of  Project  North  (now 
the  Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition)  in 
halting  the  Mackenzie  Valley 
Pipeline  project  in  the  mid-1970s. 

Looking  Ahead 

Yet  while  the  coalitions  have 
engaged  an  activist  core  within  the 
churches,  many  churchgoers  and 
local  parishes  know  little  or  nothing 
about  their  work.  The  major  coali- 
tion participants  overall  have  been  a 
small  core  of  paid  researchers,  staff 
from  the  churches,  and  a sprinkling 
of  volunteers  from  the  various 
churches.  Project  Ploughshares  and 
Ten  Days  for  World  Development 
have  been  the  exceptions,  in  terms 
of  involving  fairly  large  numbers  of 
supporters  across  the  country.  Part 
of  the  problem  rests  on  the  fact  that 
most  of  the  coalitions,  except  for 
Project  Ploughshares  and  Ten  Days, 
do  not  have  either  the  mandates  or 
the  staff  resources  to  involve  local 
parishes  in  their  work. 

Another  challenge  facing  the 
coalitions  is  how  to  maintain  sup- 
port from  churches  which  them- 
selves face  funding  crises  and  cut- 
backs from  both  the  recession  and 
from  shrinking  memberships.  This 
financial  squeeze,  and  a more  con- 
servative climate  overall,  means 
that  work  for  social  change  faces  an 


uphill  battle.  Within  the  Catholic 
Church,  at  an  institutional  level,  the 
closure  of  social  action  offices  has 
dismayed  social  justice  supporters 
across  the  country.  The  era  which 
gave  birth  to  the  ecumenical  coali- 
tions seems  a long  way  off. 

As  the  church  and  society 
changes,  so  too  will  the  coalitions. 
Meanwhile,  the  issues  which 
sparked  the  creation  of  the  coali- 
tions remain  as  urgent  today  as  they 
were  20  years  ago.  Some,  such  as 
the  impact  of  the  debt  and  the  cost 
of  environmental  degradation, 
speak  to  us  today  with  an  urgency 
which  was  not  as  apparent  in  the 
1970s.  Millions  of  impoverished 
farmers,  fishermen,  unemployed 
workers  and  others  lack  the  basic 
necessities  of  life.  The  ecumenical 
coalitions  represent  a lifeline  to 
these  neighbours,  forging  links 
through  which  we  can  stand  with 
them  as  they  struggle  for  justice.  “If 
we're  going  to  remain  true  to  the 
Gospel,  we  can't  give  up  this  work," 
says  Bill  Fairbairn  of  the  Inter- 
Church  Committee  on  Human 
Rights  in  Latin  America.  Amen!« 
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Working  With  Justice  & Peace  Coalitions 

A brief  review  of  the  12  ecumenical  church  coalitions 
by  Murray  MacAdam 


Aboriginal  Rights  Coalition  (ARC) 

151  Laurier  Ave.  E.,  Ottawa,  On,  KIN  6N8.  (613)  235-9956 
This  coalition  encourages  church  participation  in  the 
cause  of  Aboriginal  justice.  Focus  is  on  education  and 
advocacy  for  the  just  settlement  of  Aboriginal  land 
claims,  support  for  Aboriginal  economic  and  political 
development,  and  support  for  native  self-government. 

Current  priorities  include  the  Lubicon  Cree  struggle 
for  land  rights  in  Alberta,  supporting  the  Innu  of  north- 
ern Quebec  and  Labrador  as  they  struggle  against  mili- 
tary flight  testing  and  hydro  projects,  and  support  for 
the  Cheslatta  First  Nation's  fight  against  the  Kemano  2 
dam  in  British  Columbia. 

Canada-Asia  Working  Group  (CAWG) 

11  Madison  Ave.,  Toronto,  On,  M5R  2S2.  (416)  921-5626 
Asia  may  be  a hot  spot  for  investors,  but  there's  a 
seamy  underside  to  the  region's  economic  growth. 
CAWG  raises  awareness  in  Canada  of  human  rights  and 
economic  justice  issues  in  Asia,  relying  on  information 
from  church  partners,  peasants,  workers,  women's  and 
tribal  organizations  in  Asian  countries.  Priorities 
include  human  rights  advocacy,  research  and  documen- 
tation on  Canadian  aid  and  trade  links  to  Asia,  coordi- 
nation of  church  efforts  on  issues,  and  support  to 
groups  in  Asia.  Publishes  a quarterly  journal,  Currents, 
which  includes  analysis  and  interpretation  of  current 
events  and  human  rights  developments  in  Asia. 

Canada-China  Programme  (CCP) 

129  St.  Clair  Ave.  W„  Toronto,  On,  M4V  1N5.  (416)  921-1923 
Strengthening  relationships  between  Canadian  Chris- 
tians and  Christians  in  China  is  this  coalition's  main 
aim.  The  work  includes:  theological  education,  includ- 
ing funding  and  facilitating  study  in  Canada  by  Chinese 
Christians;  development  and  social  welfare  in  China, 
mainly  through  the  Amity  Foundation,  a Christian- 
initiated  people's  organization  in  China. 

The  CCP  leads  delegations  to  China  and  provides 
materials  for  groups  going  to  China.  It  also  hosts  public 
forums,  especially  when  Chinese  visitors  are  in  Canada. 

I Publishes  a quarterly  journal,  Cliinn  and  Ourselves .| 


Ecumenical  Coalition  on  Economic  Justice  (ECEJ) 

11  Madison  Ave.,  Toronto,  On,  M5R  2S2.  (416)  921-4615 
Formerly  known  as  GATT-Fly,  this  coalition  works 
with  grassroots  groups  in  Canada  advocating  economic 
alternatives.  Goals  include:  developing  alternative  poli- 
cies on  issues  such  as  free  trade;  providing  opportuni- 
ties for  Christians  to  become  involved  in  economic  jus- 
tice ministries;  developing  a grassroots  educational 
strategy  to  promote  economic  justice.  This  coalition  had 
a key  role  in  forming  the  Action  Canada  Network. 

Current  priorities  include  a Women  and  Economic 
Justice  project  to  end  the  exploitation  of  women  doing 
piecework  at  home,  and  alternatives  to  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's social  policy  review,  including  publication  of 
the  book,  " Reweaving  Canada's  Social  Programs".  [Pub- 
lishes the  Economic  Justice  Report  four  times  a year.] 

Inter-Church  Coalition  on  Africa  (ICCAF) 

129  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.,  Toronto,  On,  M4V  1N5.  (416)  927-1124 
Raising  awareness  within  the  Canadian  church  of 
issues  faced  by  Africans  and  mobilizing  for  progressive 
policies  toward  Africa  by  such  institutions  as  the  World 
Bank  and  the  United  Nations  are  ICCAF's  main  goals.  It 
is  also  known  in  forums  such  as  the  United  Nations  for 
its  human  rights  advocacy.  Another  significant  achieve- 
ment involved  the  coalition's  contribution  to  Canadian 
efforts  to  end  apartheid. 

Inter-Church  Committee  on  Human  Rights  in  Latin 
America  (ICCHRLA) 

129  St.  Clair  Ave.  W„  Toronto,  On,  M4V  1N5.  (416)  921-0801 
ICCHRLA  represents  18  Canadian  churches  and 
religious  communities.  It  monitors  human  rights  viola- 
tions in  Latin  America,  advocates  respect  for  human 
rights,  and  submits  recommendations  for  action  to  the 
Canadian  government  and  international  bodies.  The 
work  is  done  through  close  relationships  with  church 
and  human  rights  partners  in  Latin  America,  visits  to 
the  region  and  involvement  in  international  forums 
such  as  the  United  Nations  and  the  Organization  of 
American  States.  Urgent  action  appeals  are  also  sent  out 
in  response  to  specific  abuses  of  human  rights. 

I Produces  a bimonthly  publication,  Alerta .] 
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Scriptural  Posters 

Our  scriptural  posters  are  available  in  two  sets, 
each  with  six  different  posters.  Ideal  for  school 
parish,  home  or  office.  (Actual  size:  17"  x 22".) 

ORDER  FORM: 

Please  send  me 

□ Poster  Set  A (featured  in  this  issue) 

□ Poster  Set  B 

Suggested  donation  for  each  set  is  $10.00 
Name 


Address 


City/Province 


Postal  Code 


Clip  and  mail  with  payment  to  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 


Inter-Church  Committee  for  Refugees  (ICCR) 

129  St.  Clair  Ave.,  W.,  Toronto,  On,  M4V  1N5.  (416)  921-9967 
ICCR  monitors  the  world  refugee  situation,  coordi- 
nates Canadian  church  responses  to  refugees,  and  pro- 
motes a compassionate  response  to  refugees  seeking 
shelter  in  Canada.  Advocacy  is  a major  focus,  including 
the  development  of  common  church  positions  and  lob- 
bying around  refugee  and  immigration  policies  and 
legislation. 

Inter-Church  Fund  for  International  Development 
(ICFID) 

214  Merton  St.,  Ste.  205,  Toronto,  On,  M4S  1A6.  (416)  489-4416 
ICFID  promotes  Third  World  development,  distribut- 
ing church  and  government  funds  to  support  communi- 
ty-based sustainable  agriculture  and  community  health 
projects.  The  work  is  done  in  conjunction  with  Third 
World  partners  and  reflects  their  priorities.  ICFID  also 
provides  a forum  through  which  Canadian  church 
development  agencies  can  develop  common  analyses  of 
international  issues  and  coordinate  their  efforts. 

Project  Ploughshares 

Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  On,  N2L  3G6.  (519)  888-6541 
Ploughshares  is  a national  organization  doing 
research,  education  and  advocacy  work  on  peace  and 
disarmament  issues.  With  its  national  network,  more 
than  12,000  individual  supporters  and  widely-respected 
expertise.  Ploughshares  has  made  its  voice  heard  on 
defence  issues.  A recent  example  was  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's decision  to  end  cruise  missile  testing.  [Pub- 
lishes the  Ploughshares  Monitor.] 


PLURA 

P.O.  Box  1023,  New  Hamburg,  On,  NOB  2G0.  (519)  662-3450 
PLURA  is  a social  justice  fund  which  makes  grants  to 
groups  of  low-income  people  for  projects  which  address 
the  root  causes  of  poverty  in  Canada.  PLURA  works  to 
empower  the  poor,  to  educate  Canadians  on  issues 
relating  to  poverty,  and  to  promote  social  change. 

The  name  PLURA  comes  from  the  first  initials  of  the 
supporting  churches:  Presbyterian,  Lutheran,  United, 
Roman  Catholic  and  Anglican. 

Taskforce  on  the  Churches  and  Corporate 
Responsibility  (TCCR) 

129  St.  Clair  Ave.  W„  Toronto,  On,  M4V  1N5.  (416)  923-1758 
TCCR  helps  participating  churches  and  agencies 
address  issues  which  concern  the  social  responsibility  of 
corporations,  especially  in  the  areas  of  human  rights,  the 
environment  and  justice.  Current  priorities  include 
working  with  governments  and  corporations  to  set  crite- 
ria for  sustainable  forestry  and  to  encourage  environ- 
mental reporting  by  companies.  TCCR  also  works  on 
greenhouse  gases  and  global  warming,  and  codes  for 
corporate  governance. 

Ten  Days  for  World  Development 

85  St.  Clair  Ave.  E.,  Toronto,  On,  M4T  1M8.  (416)  922-0591 
This  grassroots  network  works  to  increase  under- 
standing among  Canadians  about  Third  World  develop- 
ment and  to  encourage  action  in  response.  This  work  is 
carried  out  through  more  than  200  local  Ten  Days 
groups  across  Canada.  The  national  office  provides 
resources,  including  tours  of  Third  World  visitors  to 
Canada,  during  the  peak  Ten  Days  period  prior  to  Lent. 
This  year's  focus  is  on  gender,  power,  participation  and 
economic  justice  (see  ad  on  page  2).°° 
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*^rfiatfs 
The  Way 
It's 
Gotta 
Be! 


By  Fr.  Louis  Quinn,  S.F.M. 


Some  years  ago  as  I was  saying 
Mass,  something  unforgettable 
happened.  Cachan,  a developmen- 
tally  handicapped  member  of  our 
community,  was  passing  in  front  of 
the  altar  just  as  I said,  "The  Lord  be 
with  you."  He  stopped  in  his  tracks, 
turned  to  the  altar,  pointed  at  me 
and  said  in  a strong  voice,  "That's 
the  way  it's  gotta  be!" 

The  people  gathered  at  the  Mass 
had  all  heard  the  blessing,  "The 
Lord  be  with  you,"  thousands  of 
times,  but  never  had  it  been  so  clear: 
the  Lord  has  to  be  with  us,  or  we 
cannot  live.  Our  faith  teaches  that 
God  is  in  personal  contact  with 
creation  all  the  time.  We  believe  that 
God  is  truly  present  in  the  environ- 
ment to  strengthen,  sustain  and 
inspire  us.  Cachan  recognized  this 
perfectly. 

Over  the  years,  the  memory  of 
Cachan's  response  has  strengthened 
our  belief  that  the  faith  we  profess 
must  be  based  in  our  everyday 
lives.  This  is  particularly  important 
in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa,  a parish  in  the 
mountains  of  the  Dominican  Repub- 
lic. Once  lush  with  forests  and  pro- 
ducing abundant  food  crops,  over 
the  years  abuse  of  the  land  and 
deforestation  resulted  in  severe  soil 
erosion. 

Many  of  the  poor  farmers  were 
forced  from  their  farms  in  the  low- 
lands and  began  to  farm  the  moun- 
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tainsides.  As  more  trees  were  cut 
down,  even  the  mountain  soils  were 
washed  away  by  the  rains  into  the 
rivers,  and  the  farmers  were 
reduced  to  even  greater  poverty. 

In  the  mid-1960s,  together  with 
other  leaders  in  our  community,  I 
began  to  preach  on  the  unity 
between  our  faith,  the  replanting  of 
forests  and  the  conservation  of  the 
soil.  Immediately  we  saw  positive,  if 
small,  results.  Later,  other  individu- 
als and  institutions  began  to  sup- 
port us  in  conservation  projects. 
Most  importantly,  the  people  them- 
selves became  more  aware  of  the 
urgent  need  to  conserve  our  forests, 
rivers,  soil,  plants  and  animals. 
Before  long,  the  entire  community 
began  to  work  on  conservation  pro- 
jects and  to  keep  the  environment  in 
mind  when  developing  various 
building  projects  like  roads,  schools 
and  homes. 


As  a natural  expression  of  the 
unity  between  our  faith  and  the  way 
we  live  in  our  natural  world,  we 
began  to  include  different  plants 
and  trees  among  the  offerings  at  the 
altar.  After  Mass,  these  plants  were 
given  to  families  throughout  the 
area.  Many  thousands  of  trees  have 
been  planted  in  this  way. 

Today,  the  people  of  San  Jose  de 
Ocoa  face  many  challenges.  Some 
are  desperately  poor.  We  have  few 
medical  and  educational  advan- 
tages. Our  natural  resources  are 
often  exploited  for  the  benefit  of  a 
powerful,  greedy  few.  Even  so,  we 
see  ourselves  as  a community  that  is 
deeply  blessed  because  we  are  guid- 
ed by  our  faith  to  live  with  each 
other  and  the  environment  in  cre- 
ative, life-sustaining  ways.  Most  of 
all,  we  are  blessed  by  Cachan's 
insight:  The  Lord  is  with  us,  and 
"that's  the  way  it's  gotta  be!”°° 
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Since  the  1960s,  Fr.  Quinn  has  been  promoting 
community  development  in  the  parish  of  San 
Jose  de  Ocoa  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

"Christ  has  promised  a full  life... 

You  shouldn't  be  celebrating  the 
Eucharist  unless  you  are  sharing  with 
other  people  at  all  levels  and  trying 
to  bring  about  that  possibility  of  a 
full  life  and  a better  life  for  all.  The 
Good  News  is  not  just  a said  word. 

It  has  to  be  a lived  word." 

(Louis  Quinn,  SFM) 


Learning  from  the  Third  World 


On  a very  cold  January  5 this 

year,  when  Scarboro  missionary 
| Fr.  Louis  Quinn's  appointment  to  the 
: Order  of  Canada  appeared  in  the 
! Toronto  Star,  two  crimes  against 
Canadian  tourists  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  were  also  reported  in  the 
same  issue. 

Toronto  businessman  Jeffrey 
Secter  was  murdered  while  holiday- 
ing there  on  New  Year's  Eve.  Anoth- 
er Toronto  couple,  George  and  Tere- 
sa Katsarov,  were  reported  to  have 
"jumped  from  a moving  car  in  order 
to  escape  armed  robbers  in  the 
Dominican  Republic"  the  week 
, before,  on  December  23. 

Fr.  Paul  Ouellette,  a Scarboro 
missionary  who  worked  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  for  many  years, 
offered  some  background  to  Mr. 
Secter's  murder.  In  an  article  in  the 
January  5 issue  of  the  Toronto  Sun, 

Fr.  Ouellette  is  reported  as  saying: 
"...in  a region  where  sweatshop 
workers  get  $4  or  $5  a day,  and  many 
don't  have  jobs,  the  wealth  of  visitors 
is  tempting." 

The  article  went  on:  "...flags  flew 
at  half-mast  at  Bloorview  Children’s 
Hospital  where  Secter  volunteered 
regularly  to  take  kids  to  the  gym, 
swimming  or  even  to  the  circus."  He 
was  a caring  man  who  simply  went 
to  the  Dominican  Republic  to  get  out 
of  the  cold. 


The  Canadian  bishops  in  the  same 
issue  of  the  Toronto  Sun  are  quoted  as 
saying:  "If  the  deficit  is  to  be 
reduced,  let  us  not  leave  the  burden 
of  its  payment  on  those  who  are 
benefitting  least  from  our  present 
economic  structures."  The  quote 
reads  on:  "The  present  review 
would  do  well  to  begin  by  stating  the 
stark  truth:  that  the  debt  is  the  result 
of  failed  economic  policy,  not  social 
programming  spending." 

This  coincidental  collage  of 
reports  in  one  day's  newspapers 
draws  our  attention  to  the  inter- 
relatedness of  world  poverty  and 
crime.  It  also  indicates,  as  the  bish- 
ops' critique  does  and  as  Fr.  Ouellet- 
te's comments  do,  that  personal  sin  is 
related  to — sometimes  even  caused 
by — social  sin. 

Fr.  Louis  Quinn  has  spent  over  40 
years  fighting  poverty  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic.  His  approach  to  mis- 
sion has  been  to  promote  community 
solutions  to  social  problems,  particu- 
larly on  behalf  of  the  poor.  For  this 
reason  he  has  been  honoured  by  the 
Dominican,  and  now  the  Canadian, 
government. 

Interestingly,  the  same  day,  Janu- 
ary 5,  the  Toronto  Star  editorialized: 

"Toronto’s  churches,  stung  by  the 
presence  of  homeless  people  in  the 
midst  of  our  affluent  city,  have 


responded  with  a program  called 
'Out  of  the  Cold'.  (One  of  the 
founders  of  this  program  is  a mem- 
ber of  Our  Lady's  Missionaries,  Sr. 
Susan  Moran.)  Each  of  the  participat- 
ing churches  opens  its  doors  one 
night  a week  throughout  the  winter 
months  to  offer  shelter  and  a warm 
meal  to  the  homeless. 

"Who  would  object? 

"Astoundingly,  homeowners  in 
the  well-to-do...  neighbourhood  in 
North  Toronto  do. 

"In  a classic  example  of  the 
NIMBY  (Not  In  My  Backyard)  syn- 
drome, some  of  them  are  fighting  the 
plans  of  the  Blythwood  Road  Baptist 
church  to  join  the  'Out  of  the  Cold' 
program.  These  homeowners  have 
enlisted  the  support  of  their  repre- 
sentatives on  Toronto  City  Council... 
(to  invoke)  zoning  bylaws  and  other 
legalisms  to  try  to  keep  the  homeless 
out  of  the  church  basement." 

Toronto  is  the  town  where  Fr.  Lou 
Quinn,  Order  of  Canada,  grew  up 
and  from  where  he  went  out  to  serve 
the  poor  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
in  1953.  Perhaps  he  has  a message  for 
his  city  and  his  country. 

May  Fr.  Quinn's  honour  allow  us 
to  see  that  there  are  lessons  for  us 
Canadians  to  learn  from  the  Third 
World.  //W 
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Catholic 

Journal 


VISION/TV 


V 


Each  half-hour  program  features  stories  about 
Catholic  projects  and  people  across  Canada,  and  is  co- 
produced by  Villagers  Communications  and  members 
of  the  Catholic  Television  Group. 

Catholic  faith  education;  a part  of  everyday  life  on 
Catholic  Journal.  Every  Friday  7:30  p.m.  E.S.T.  on 
VISION/TV.  (Check  local  listing  for  time.) 

To  join  the  Catholic  Television  Group,  contact: 
Villagers  Communications, 

26  Linden  Street,  Toronto,  On,  M4Y  1V6. 

Ph:  416-323-3228;  Fax:  416-323-1201. 


Canadian  Bishops'  New  Message  Echoes  Old 


The  stark  truth  about  Canada's  debt  is  that  it's  the 
result  of  failed  economic  policy,  not  social  program 
spending,  says  the  social  affairs  commission  of  the  Cana- 
dian Conference  of  Catholic  Bishops. 

The  commission  made  its  statement  in  an  11 -page 
pastoral  message  released  January  4 concerning  the 
federal  government’s  proposed  reforms  to  social  security 
programs... 

Titled  “Will  the  Poor  Have  the  Most  to  Fear  from 
Social  Security  Reforms?",  the  bishops'  statement  said, 

“If  the  deficit  is  to  be  reduced,  let  us  not  leave  the  bur- 
den of  its  payment  upon  those  who  are  benefiting  least 
from  our  present  economic  structures." 

...Over  the  last  decade,  the  commission  noted,  the 
number  of  working-poor  families  rose  by  more  than  30 
percent  and  almost  one  in  five  Canadian  children — 1.2 
million — live  in  poverty. 

If  anything,  the  statistics  suggest  the  need  to  develop 
new  and  better-targeted  social  and  taxation  policies 
designed  to  lessen  the  economic  gap  between  rich  and 
poor,  the  commission  stated... 

The  commission  also  warned  that  the  "international 
trend  to  deify  the  free  market"  brings  along  with  it  the 
structures  that  allow  transnational  corporations  “to  be 


less  and  less  hindered  in  their  global  pursuit  of  profit." 

...In  defending  social  security  programs,  the  commis- 
sion said  that  its  pastoral  messages  of  1983  and  1993  are 
“far  from  being  outdated." 

In  its  April  1993  message,  the  social  affairs  commis- 
sion stated:  "...governments  should  not  put  at  risk  our 
social  security  system  which  has  so  well  served  our 
population  over  the  years.  Rather,  with  new  thinking 
and  creative  imagination,  they  should  be  searching  for 
ways  to  make  it  more  effective." 

A decade  earlier  the  commission  said:  “...every  effort 
must  be  made  to  curtail  cutbacks  in  social  services,  to 
maintain  adequate  health  care  and  social  security  bene- 
fits, and  above  all,  to  guarantee  special  assistance  for  the 
unemployed,  welfare  recipients,  the  working  poor  and 
one-industry  towns  suffering  from  plant  shutdowns." 

In  its  new  message,  the  commission  said  there  is  a 
need  to  “deeply  question"  the  direction  in  which  society 
is  going... 

There  are  no  neutral  technical  choices  in  the  reform  of 
social  programs,  the  commission  declared  in  its  conclu- 
sions. “They  must  be  designed  to  serve  better  those  in 
need."  (CCN/Art  Babych) 
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A New  Video  from  Scarboro  Missions! 


Scarboro  Missions  has  prepared  a new  3-part , 25-minute  video  program 

for  school  and  parish  use. 


Three  stories  in  one  video 


IN  A PLACE  CALLED  OCOA 

Scarboro  Father  Lou  Quinn  and  the 
Canadian  Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph 
(Kingston,  Ontario)  work  together 
with  the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
to  transform  their  community. 

To  be  seen  on  Vision  TV  this  fall. 
(Length:  12  minutes) 


SHARED  LAND: 
SHARED  WATER 

Also  in  Ocoa,  peasant  farmers  coop- 
erate in  sharing  their  land  with  one 
another  to  finance  irrigation  for  all. 
As  seen  on  the  Catholic  Journal , 
Vision  TV. 

(Length:  6 minutes) 


GERRY  HEFFERNAN: 

A MAN  REMEMBERED 

Scarboro  lay  missioner 
Gerry  Heffernan  spent  his  time  overseas 
helping  people  build  their  own  homes. 
He  died  in  his  beloved  Peru  in  1993. 
As  seen  on  the  Catholic  Journal, 
Vision  TV.  (Length:  6 minutes) 


Available  on  VHS  @ $15.00  per  copy.  To  order,  send  your  cheque  or  money  order  with  this  ad  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
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Tim  Charrette 


SSscarboro 

U 1 1 11SSK  )1  IS 

A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


YCSf  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  EE1  Missionary  Priesthood  EH  Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


Province 


Code 


Education 


"...proclaim 
the  Good  News 


to  all  creation." 


Above:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  celebrates  Mass  at  the  founding  of  the  rural 
workers'  union.  San  Sebastiao,  Brazil,  1988.  Right:  Lay  missioner  Lorraine 
Reaume  doing  literacy  work  in  Bolivia.  1992. 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  be  a witness  to  the  Good  News. 


Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  161. 


Complete  and  mail  this  today!  ...Or  give  us  a call. 


Be  A 

Missionary 

Overseas 


Tim  Richards 
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ust  wait,  all  of  you  beloved  poor,  oppressed, 
mafginated,  hungry  and  sick.  The  dawn  of  resurrection 


is  just  beginning  to  break  upon  us.  And  the  same 
resurrection,  brothers  and  sisters,  will  be  ours  also." 

Archbishop  Oscar  Romero , Martyred  in  El  Salvador , March  24,  1980. 


FINANCIAL  REPORT  1994 


ear  Partners  in  Scarboro  Missions, 


The  call  to  proclaim  the  gospel 
to  all  creation  is  given  to  all  of 
us.  It  is  a call  we  share  with  our 
Catholic  (and  Christian)  brothers 
and  sisters  everywhere. 

Our  Scarboro  family  includes  a 
number  of  men  and  women  who, 
by  serving  overseas,  live  out  their 
missionary  vocation.  Here  in 
Canada  the  Scarboro  family 
extends  to  include  all  who  by  their 
prayers  and  financial  contribu- 
tions live  out  their  missionary 
vocation. 

As  a Scarboro  family  we  accom- 
plished many  good  things,  some- 
times great  things,  in  1994.  Exam- 
ples abound. 

• In  the  Dominican  Republic 

we  enabled  many  families  to  have 
their  very  own  home,  small  and 
humble  though  it  may  be. 

• In  the  Philippines  we  made 
it  possible  for  a young  boy  to  get 
to  a distant  hospital  where  doc- 
tor’s saved  his  life. 

• In  Japan,  we  enabled  a small 
Christian  community  to  have  its 
own  chapel,  and  we  also  made  it 
possible  for  many  Japanese  to  hear 
the  gospel  message  for  the  first 
time. 

• In  China  our  witness  is 
mainly  one  of  presence.  We 
accompany  a church  that  has 
recently  been  persecuted  and  a 
people  who  experience  social 
upheaval  as  they  enter  the  world 
economic  order.  One  contribution 
we  make  in  China  is  to  teach  Eng- 
lish to  students  who  will  become 
the  teachers,  doctors  and  leaders 
of  the  future  China. 

• In  the  Bahamas  we  enable 
the  small  Catholic  community  to 
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keep  its  balance  in  a sea  of  tourists 
and  tourism. 

• In  Ecuador  we  help  a church 
to  remember  its  traditions,  to  cele- 
brate its  Saints  and  Sacraments, 
and  to  unite  small  Christian  com- 
munities to  study  and  understand 
the  gospel. 

• In  Panama,  at  our  Interamer- 
ican  Cooperative  Institute,  we 
help  to  train  leaders  from  all  over 
Latin  America  who  will  go  back  to 
their  towns  and  villages  and  work 
to  enhance  the  dignity  of  their 
peoples. 

• In  Brazil,  we  helped  educate 
seminarians  and  finance  a meeting 
of  farmers  studying  to  take  on 
leadership  positions  within  their 
parish  and  community. 

• In  Guyana  as  in  all  of  our 
missions  we  helped  the  bishop  in 
his  attempt  to  educate  priests  and 
sisters  and  lay  leaders,  essential  to 
the  growth  of  the  local  church. 

• In  Canada  we  collaborated 
with  the  ecumenical  church  coali- 
tions in  their  work  for  justice  and 
peace,  and  we  continue  to  publish 
Scarboro  Missions  magazine. 

As  a Scarboro  family,  we  are 
'over  there'  and  we  are  here. 
We  serve  as  one,  enabling  each 
other,  praying  for  each  other.  We 
are  indeed  a missionary  family. 

For  a long  while  it  was  taken 
for  granted  that  we  would  have  all 
that  was  necessary  to  fulfill  our 
missionary  task.  We  did  not  need 
to  be  reminded  of  the  cost  of  being 
a missionary  family. 

Recently,  however,  a change 
has  taken  place  and  we  here  at 
Scarboro  Missions  have  had  to  be 


much  more  direct  in  our  corre- 
spondence with  you.  Increasingly, 
people  today  receive  direct 
appeals  from  many  good  causes 
asking  to  share  our  personal 
resources.  Our  cause  is  not  merely 
another  worthy  appeal.  It  is  none 
other  than  proclaiming  the 
gospel — the  most  noble  and  com- 
pelling cause  in  a world  sorely  in 
need  of  the  message  of  Christ. 

As  a member  of  the  Scarboro 
family,  you  are  a partner  in  this 
cause,  essential  in  helping  to 
reveal  God's  love  for  all  people, 
especially  the  poor.  Our  gift  of 
faith  compels  us  to  share  it  with 
others. 

In  1994,  our  total  income  was 
approximately  $3.1  million.  We 
received  $825,000  in  direct  dona- 
tions; $900,000  in  bequests;  and 
$1.4  million  from  other  sources 
such  as  diocesan  collections  (some 
dioceses  take  up  an  annual  collec- 
tion for  Scarboro  Missions);  dona- 
tions to  specific  projects;  income 
from  our  mission  centre;  chaplain- 
cy fees;  and  sale  of  our  greeting 
cards,  posters,  calendars,  audio 
visuals  and  magazine  subscrip- 
tions. 

We  used  all  of  this  income  (and 
$55,000  more)  in  the  following 
ways: 

First  of  all  we  sent  $1,061,000 
to  our  overseas  missions.  Each 
mission  country  has  different 
needs  and  uses  this  direct  finan- 
cial help  in  many  ways.  Basic  to  all 
of  our  overseas  work  is  helping  to 
build  up  the  church  in  each  of 
these  countries  so  that  one  day,  as 
adult  churches,  they  will  send 
their  own  missionaries  to  serve 
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Appeal  Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Lenten/Easter  Appeal 
Envelope.  With  your 
Offering,  you  are  helping 
us  to  continue  our  work 
overseas,  "proclaiming 
Good  News  to  all  creation." 
Thank  you  and  may  God 
bless  you  and  your  family 
at  this  time  of 
renewal  and  hope. 

COVER:  Mothers  in  Peru  who  have 
formed  a "common  pot",  working 
together  to  feed  their  children. 
Credit:  David  Eijsenck. 


just  as  we  do. 

In  Canada,  $250,000  was  used 
for  fundraising,  our  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions magazine  is  included  here. 
We  also  reach  out  to  Canadians 
through  the  work  of  our  Justice 
and  Peace  Office,  through  the 
production  of  videos  about  Scar- 
boro missionaries,  and  by  using 
our  Mission  Centre  for  group 
meetings  and  retreats.  These 
works  cost  us  $345,000  in  1994. 

Our  Scarboro  headquarters  is 
the  centre  of  many  activities  that 
are  supportive  of  the  whole  Soci- 
ety, overseas  as  well  as  here  in 
Canada.  Located  here  at  2685 
Kingston  Road  are  the  offices  of 
the  General  Council,  Treasury, 
Mission  Information,  Maintenance 


and  Kitchen  functions,  the  Lay 
Mission  Office  and  the  Formation- 
Education  Department,  the  latter 
two  involved  in  the  formation  and 
education  of  our  lay  and  priest 
candidates  respectively.  As  well, 
close  to  25  Scarboro  missionaries 
live  here.  Some  of  these  work  on 
administrative  tasks,  some  are  sick 
and/or  elderly.  In  1994,  close  to 
$550,000  was  used  for  this  pot- 
pourri of  purposes  and  activities. 

Because  we  are  an  aging  com- 
munity, the  cost  of  medical  care  is 
a constant  and  significant  part  of 
our  yearly  expenses.  Being  a mis- 
sionary community,  a constant 
expense  is  travel  to  and  from  our 
mission  countries. 

To  help  with  all  of  this,  27  staff 


people  work  with  us.  Their 
salaries  and  benefits  for  1994  were 
approximately  $837,000. 

For  those  who  wish  a copy  of 
the  1994  audited  financial  state- 
ment, one  will  be  sent  to  you  upon 
request. 

Once  again  we  here  at  Scarboro 
Missions  wish  to  thank  you,  our 
partners  in  mission,  and  as  well 
we  ask  your  continued  help  and 
prayers  for  1995. 


Fr.  Thomas  O’Toole,  S.F.M. 
Treasurer  General 
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Justice 


Pro  claimed 

By  Ted  Schmidt 


The  evolution  of 
justice  as  the 

central  concern  for 

the  Catholic  church,  and 
in  particular,  the 
Canadian  Catholic  church 
is  an  exciting  story  ivith  a 
long  history,  a history 
defined  by  the  realization 
that  charity,  while  always 
and  everyzvhere  important 
for  the  Christian,  is  not 
the  central  concern  of  the 
gospel.  Nobody,  but 
nobody,  ever  gets  mur- 
dered for  doing  charity.  As 
Catholics  advanced  in 
their  study  and  embrace  of 
the  scriptural  story  which 
defines  us,  they  slowly 
began  to  understand  that 
Jesus,  the  Lord  of  history, 
did  not  die  for  charity,  but 
was  murdered  for  justice, 
the  central  component  of 
his  root  metaphor: 
the  Kingdom  or  Reign  of 
God. 


This  biblical  insight  for 
Catholics  gets  articulated  in  our 
social  teaching.  This  social  teaching 
has  thrilled  and  encouraged  many 
Canadian  Catholics,  yet  it  has  not 
totally  been  embraced  by  the 
Catholic  populace  at  large. 

Almost  two  decades  have 
elapsed  since  the  Canadian  bishops 
released  their  prophetic  Labour 
Day  statement  of  1976,  Words  to 
Action.  Arguably  the  finest  docu- 
ment ever  produced  by  the  Cana- 
dian hierarchy,  it  made  several 
salient  points  which  we  would  do 
well  to  remind  ourselves  of  as  we 
set  out  on  this  topic. 

Using  as  its  foundation  the 
"signs  of  the  times"  theology 
which  was  so  prominent  at  Vatican 
II,  the  bishops  defined  the  global 
situation  in  stark  terms:  "We  live 
in  a world  that  oppresses  at  least 
half  the  human  race  and  this  scan- 
dal threatens  to  get  worse."  For 
gospel-driven  Christians,  this  situ- 
ation is  intolerable.  We  must 
change  these  conditions  and  move 
from  words  to  action. 

The  bishops  ask  the  question  for 
us:  "What  does  faith  in  Jesus 
Christ  tell  us  about  our  social  and 
political  responsibilities  in  these 
times?"  By  the  mid-70s  and 
through  the  agency  of  many  base 
Christian  communities  and  the 
theologians  who  walked  with 
them,  a new  understanding  of  the 
demands  of  Jesus  in  the  modern 
world  had  begun  to  form  in  the 
global  Catholic  community.  What 
had  precipitated  this  drastic 
change? 


First , a global  spiritual  awaken- 
ing had  occurred.  The  60s  were  a 
time  of  profound  ferment.  "The 
times,  they  are  a'  changin'"  sang 
Bob  Dylan.  From  our  perspective 
in  1995,  we  see  how  right  Dylan 
was.  The  ground  was  rapidly  shift- 
ing. Young  people,  possibly 
inspired  by  the  youthful  idealism 
of  John  F.  Kennedy  and  the  civil 
rights  movement  articulated  by 
Martin  Luther  King  Jr.,  began  to 
challenge  the  whole  idea  of  privi- 
lege, whether  it  be  class,  race  or 
gender.  For  those  graced  with  the 
eyes  of  faith,  this  spirit  of  the  age 
could  not  be  solely  explained  in 
secular  language.  Something  much 
deeper  was  occurring.  For  these 
people,  there  was  the  deeply  held 
belief  that  the  hand  of  God  was 
operative  in  all  the  great  move- 
ments of  this  decade:  the  anti-war 
movement,  the  civil  rights  move- 
ment, the  first  stirrings  of  the  femi- 
nist movement,  the  cries  of  the 
poor  for  inclusion.  These  were  all 
recognized  by  progressive  church 
people  as  moments  of  revelation 
which  called  for  a response. 

Secondly , papal  leadership 
was  quite  extraordinary  in  this 
period.  The  first  truly  modern 
Pope,  Paul  VI,  had  travelled  exten- 
sively and  had  seen  the  horrible 
conditions  under  which  so  many 
people  were  living  and  dying.  His 
encyclical,  Populorum  Progressio, 
(1967)  addressed  this  situation: 
"The  social  question  has  become 
worldwide."  Pope  Paul  insists  that 
a change  in  attitudes  is  not  suffi- 
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"In  the  Old  Testament , 
God  reveals  himself  to  us 
as  the  liberator  of  the 
oppressed  and  the  defender 
of  the  poor,  demanding 
from  man  faith  in  him  and 
justice  towards  man's 
neighbour.  It  is  only  in  the 
observance  of  the  duties  of 
justice  that  God  is  truly 
recognized  as  the  liberator 
of  the  oppressed." 

Justice  in  the  World, 
Synod  of  Bishops,  1971 

ID 


cient.  There  must  be  reform  of 
structures  as  well.  The  Pope  goes 
even  further.  In  cases  of  longstand- 
ing injustice,  revolution  cannot  be 
ruled  out  (#31).  Social  justice  and 
the  cause  of  the  poor  is  given  higher 
priority  than  social  stability.  Talk  is 
not  enough.  Paul  demands  "con- 
crete action  towards  man's  complete 
development"  (intro  #5).  For  him 
and  for  all  Catholics  "the  hour  for 
action  has  now  sounded"  (#80). 


There  can  be  no  doubt  that  Paul 
VI,  with  his  global  view,  made  the 
poor  more  cognizant  of  their  rights. 
His  great  gift  to  the  Catholic  church 
in  his  pontificate  was  the  insistence 
that  justice  was  integral  to  the 
gospel.  As  well,  Paul  VI  developed 
the  beginnings  of  a spirituality  of 
justice.  In  an  address  at  the  end  of 
the  Council,  the  Pope  insisted  that 
"the  old  story  of  the  Samaritan  has 
formed  the  pattern  for  the  Council's 


spirituality": 

"If  we  remember  that  behind  the 
face  of  everyman — and  particularly 
when  tears  and  suffering  have 
made  it  even  more  transparent,  we 
recognize  the  face  of  Christ,  and  in 
the  face  of  Christ,  we  can  and  must 
recognize  the  face  of  the  heavenly 
Father,  then  our  humanism 
becomes  Christianity  and  our  Chris- 
tianity becomes  theocentric  (God 
centred)  so  that  we  too  can  proclaim 
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that  to  know  God,  one  must  know 
man." 

Pope  Paul's  ideas  on  a spirituali- 
ty of  justice  (since  then  deepened 
by  men  like  Gustavo  Gutierrez,  Jon 
Sobrino  and  Leonardo  Boff) 
silenced  critics  who  maintained 
that  justice-making  was  mere 
"social  work"  and  not  a gospel 
imperative. 

Thirdly , Medellin,  building  on 
the  energy  and  the  analyses  of 
Populorum  Progressio  (On  The 
Advancement  of  Peoples)  and 
Gaudium  et  Spec  (Joys  and  Hope) 
(1965),  added  an  insight  and 
expression  which  in  retrospect  has 
changed  the  Catholic  church  forev- 
er. A small  city  in  Colombia, 
Medellin  was  the  setting  of  the 
second  Latin  American  bishops 
meeting  in  August  of  1968.  Paul  VI 
travelled  there  to  address  the 
assembled  bishops. 

What  came  out  of  Medellin  was 
quite  extraordinary.  Emboldened 
by  the  new  openings  created  by 
Vatican  II  and  Populorum 
Progressio,  the  Latin  American  bish- 
ops heard  the  "deafening  cry"  of 
their  people  for  liberation.  They 
denounced  poverty  as  a human 
creation  brought  about  by  unjust 
structures.  This  was  the  primary 


and  fundamental  violence.  What  to 
do  in  such  a situation?  They  as 
pastors  must  give  "preference  to 
the  poorest  and  most  needy  sec- 
tors." In  time,  this  has  become 
known  simply  as  "the  option  for 
the  poor." 

Building  on  the  work  of  popular 
Brazilian  educator,  Paulo  Freire, 
the  bishops  proposed  conscientiza- 
tion,  a dramatic  awakening  of  the 
poor  so  that  they  may  become  the 
agents  of  their  own  liberation. 

The  impact  of  Medellin  was 
staggering.  Led  by  men  like  Dom 
Helder  Camara  and  Gustavo 
Gutierrez,  the  Latin  American 
church  officially  left  the  embrace  of 
the  wealthy  and  the  military  and 
took  their  place  where  Jesus  took 
his,  among  the  people. 

Medellin  was  a watershed  in 
20th  century  Catholicism.  Concrete 
and  using  the  language  of  libera- 
tion in  its  official  documents, 
Medellin  infused  fresh  language 
and  fresh  approaches  into  the 
struggle  for  justice.  Liberation 
replaced  development  as  the  reign- 
ing language  and  analytical  lens; 
participation  and  self-determina- 
tion became  the  means  of  libera- 
tion. The  great  struggle  for  justice 
had  been  legitimated. 

North  Americans  in  particular 
have  not  paid  close  enough  atten- 
tion to  Medellin's  influence.  In 
many  ways,  the  documents  arising 
from  this  Latin  American  confer- 
ence have  produced  the  language 
for  the  peace  and  justice  struggles 
all  over  the  world.  Originally 
indigenous  in  its  approach,  it 


rapidly  enlarged  its  influence 
wherever  there  were  oppressive 
regimes.  The  Philippines,  Korea, 
South  Africa  and  East  Asia  quickly 
borrowed  these  liberationist 
themes  to  inspire  Christian  wit- 
ness. 

Fourth , and  most  important 
for  Catholics,  was  their  growing 
appreciation  for  the  Word  of  God. 
For  many  reasons,  generally  linked 
to  the  reactionary  nature  of  the 
papacy  in  the  post-Reformation 
era.  Catholics  were  scripturally 
retarded.  It  was  Protestants  who 
had  the  Word;  Catholics  had  tradi- 
tion. Gradually,  this  changed  and 
with  the  encyclical  Divino  Afflnnte 
Spiritu  in  1943,  Catholic  biblical 
scholarship  leapt  into  the  modern 
world.  So  rapid  was  this  biblical 
incorporation  into  ecclesial  life  that 
Catholics  began  to  take  their  place 
in  the  first  ranks  of  scholarship 
where  they  remain  today. 

As  Catholics  in  the  post-war 
period  familiarized  themselves 
with  their  scriptural  story,  they 
were  stunned  to  discover  that  the 
bible  itself  was  a primer  for  justice. 
The  creation  stories,  God’s  libera- 
tion of  forgotten  slaves  in  Exodus, 
the  voices  of  the  prophets,  the  wit- 
ness of  the  countercultural  martyrs 
of  the  Book  of  Revelation,  the 
Reign  of  God  in  Jesus'  preaching, 
the  murder  of  the  Lord  himself  at 
the  hands  of  corrupt  religion  and 
the  politics  of  empire,  were  enough 
to  call  into  question  the  established 
world  order  which  marginalizes 
too  many.  Most  of  all,  in  God’s 
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raising  of  Jesus  from  the  dead, 
many  Catholics  found  themselves 
profoundly  convicted  that  God  has 
vindicated  all  of  history's  victims, 
and  the  only  place  for  Catholics  to 
be  was  on  the  side  of  a God  who 
daily  threatens  the  world  with  more 
resurrection. 

As  the  faithful  expanded  their 
knowledge  of  scripture.  Catholic 
social  teaching  more  and  more 
abandoned  Thomistic  categories 
based  on  natural  law  and  accepted 
their  social  roles  as  stemming 
directly  from  gospel  mandates. 

In  his  brilliant  encyclical  of  1975, 
Evangelii  Nuntiandi  (On  Proclaiming 
the  Good  News),  Paul  VI  states  the 
following: 

"As  the  one  who  proclaims  the 
Gospel,  Christ  announces  above 
all  a kingdom,  which  is  the  King- 
dom of  God;  he  attributes  so  much 
importance  to  this  Kingdom  that 
by  comparison  with  it  everything 
else  becomes  the  'other  things  that 
shall  be  added  unto  you.'  There- 
fore, the  Kingdom  of  God  must  be 
treated  as  the  absolute,  to  which 
everything  else  must  be  referred." 

From  now  on  Catholics  must 
know  that  the  church  is  not  an  end 
in  itself.  To  build  the  Kingdom  is  to 
be  spiritual,  as  in  the  example  of  the 
martyrs  of  Central  America  who 
were  murdered  for  the  Kingdom 
and  its  values  of  justice  and  solidar- 
ity and  the  dignity  of  all. 

In  this  same  document  Paul 
insisted  that  evangelization  took 
place  by  witness,  "which  requires 


presence,  a sharing  of  life,  a solidar- 
ity." Christians  embracing  this  bibli- 
cal vision,  modelled  on  the  witness 
of  Jesus,  quickly  began  to  realize 
that  such  a witness  would  guaran- 
tee a severe  reaction,  quite  often  a 
modern  crucifixion.  It  may  be  for 
this  reason  that  Canadian  bishops 
could  write  with  much  truth  that, 
"the  challenge  of  living  the  Gospel 
of  justice  in  this  way  is  a disturbing 
experience  for  all  of  us."  ( Words  to 
Action,  1976) 

When  one  asks  why  the  gospel  of 
justice — so  cogently  proclaimed  in 
ecclesial  documents,  so  insistent 
that  the  church's  vocation  is  "to  be 
present  in  the  heart  of  the  world  by 
proclaiming  the  Good  News  to  the 
poor,  freedom  to  the  oppressed  and 
joy  to  the  afflicted,"  and  that  "action 
on  behalf  of  justice...  fully  appear  to 
us  as  a constitutive  dimension  of 
the  preaching  of  the  gospel" — has 
not  been  acted  on,  we  must  agree 
with  the  Canadian  bishops  above: 

"It  is  a disturbing  experience."  Pope 
John  Paul  in  Crossing  the  Threshold, 
puts  it  succinctly  as  well:  "The 
gospel  is  not  a promise  of  easy  suc- 
cess. It  does  not  promise  a comfort- 
able life  to  anyone.  It  makes 
demands..."  (p.  103). 

The  People  of  God 

When  one  visits  parishes  and 
sees  the  obvious  goodwill  of  the 
people  of  God  worshipping  there, 
one  experiences  a mild  euphoric 
feeling.  This  is  a safe  place,  a good 
place,  even  a holy  place.  One  would 
have  to  be  a cynic  to  suggest  that 
the  Lord  is  not  in  this  place.  The 


beautiful  faces  of  old  and  young 
alike  always  inspires  us.  But  one 
must  go  further.  As  a critical 
Catholic  one  must  always  ask: 

What  is  missing  here?  The  answer  I 
submit  is  that  the  Canadian  and 
American  church  is  riddled  with 
individualism  and  avoidance  of  the 
Cross. 

When  one  analyses  the  culture 
we  live  in  (and  where  our  schools 
and  churches  are  planted)  we  see  a 
phenomenal  and  hardly  subtle 
counter-evangelization  taking  place. 
Relentlessly  upbeat  and  cheerful, 
the  omnivorous  media  invite  us  to  a 
cost-free  place  at  life's  banquet.  We 
are  constantly  reminded  at  a funda- 
mental level  that  to  be  a real  person 
in  this  society  one  must  possess 
good  looks,  the  requisite  accoutre- 
ments of  the  good  life:  status,  pres- 
tige, power  and  sex  appeal.  This 
indeed  may  be  the  good  life;  it  is 
decidedly  not  the  God  life. 

In  this  model  of  spirituality,  self 
is  the  centre  and  the  Reign  of  God 
the  periphery.  The  private  self,  free 
for  interpersonal  relationships,  con- 
stitutes the  focal  point  of  religion, 
not  the  Reign  of  God  in  all  its 
dimensions  for  all  brothers  and 
sisters  (justice).  'Successful'  North 
American  churches  preach  the 
North  American  gospel  of  individ- 
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"While  people  have 
worked  hard  to  plant 
the  seeds  of  human 
solidarity  and  love, 
the  dominant  economic 


"Society  To  Be  Transformed" 


rewarded  us  so  well  gets  criticized, 
it  is  analogous  to  an  attack  on 
'faith'.  But  faith  in  what?  In  this 
largely  unknown  yet  terribly 
important  statement,  the  bishops 
continue: 

"Their  values  shape  much  of 
today's  economic  system  which,  in 
turn,  gives  rise  to  materialistic 
aspirations  that  are  the  idols  that 
millions  worship  today.  Those 
values  constitute  an  economic  reli- 
gion that  inhibits  the  development 
of  an  ethic  of  sharing.  While  people 
have  worked  hard  to  plant  the 
seeds  of  human  solidarity  and 
love,  the  dominant  economic  and 
social  structures  of  our  times  have 
become  the  rocky  ground  of  self- 
service  and  self-aggrandizement." 
(Society  to  be  Transformed) 

What  is  the  end  result  of  immer- 
sion in  this  system  "where  pursuit 
of  self-interest  is  presented  as  a 
value?" 

"Many  are  kept  from  achieving 
basic  necessities  while  others, 
trapped  in  their  wealth,  find  great 
difficulty  in  meeting  God,  in  know- 
ing the  person  of  Jesus  and  living 
his  message.  Succeeding  genera- 
tions are  drawn  into  a culture,  into 
ways  of  thinking  and  behaving 
alien  to  God's  purpose."  (#14) 

These  are  shocking  words.  They 
describe  the  same  'blindness'  that 
Jesus  talked  about:  people  sucked 
into  the  culture,  profoundly  at 
odds  with  God’s  purposes.  Six 
years  earlier,  the  bishops  of  the 
world  stressed,  "a  renewal  of 


Peruvian  mothers  who  have  formed  a "common  pot", 
working  together  to  feed  their  children. 


ual  self-fulfillment.  This  truncated 
view  of  human  existence  is  pro- 
moted as  the  gospel.  In  fact  it  is  the 
glamorization  and  acceptance  of 
the  capitalist  ethic  of  personal 
choice  as  ultimate. 

This  individualism,  promoted 
by  the  consumerist  culture,  has 
invaded  our  churches  and  sapped 
our  vitality.  If  we  had  powerful 
biblical  preaching  in  our  churches 
the  centrality  of  the  cross  would  be 
restored.  But  this,  as  they  say,  is  a 
downer.  Anyone  who  preaches  this 
will  face  rapidly  diminishing  con- 
gregations. He  will  be  accused  of 
upsetting  the  people,  dividing  the 
church,  sowing  discord,  being 
negative:  all  things,  of  course,  said 
about  Jesus. 

To  stand  on  the  side  of  the 
refugee,  the  marginalized  and  dis- 


enfranchised is  to  court  unpopular- 
ity. As  Catholics  steadily  moved 
into  the  middle  class  and  beyond, 
less  and  less  did  they  want  to  be 
associated  with  society's  outcasts. 

The  Canadian  bishops  described 
most  accurately  these  values  which 
have  insinuated  themselves  in 
Canadian  life.  Our  country  "is  still 
profoundly  marked  by  the 
founders  of  liberal  capitalism.  We 
carry  forward  many  of  the  conse- 
quences of  their  lives,  for  their 
ideas  have  become  our 
institutions."  (Society  to  be  Trans- 
formed) 

This  profound  sociological 
insight  remains  hidden  to  most 
Catholics.  With  little  reflection, 
they  seemed  to  have  equated  cul- 
tural values  with  the  gospel.  When 
the  economic  system  which  has 
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and  social  structures  of 
our  times  have  become 
the  rocky  ground  of 
self-service  and 
self-aggrandizement." 


Canadian  Bishops 


heart...  which  awakens  a critical 
sense...  which  will  make  us 
renounce  these  cultural  values 
when  they  cease  to  promote  justice 
for  all."  (Justice  in  the  World , #51) 

The  Canadian  bishops  in  1977 
similarly  called  for  conversion: 
"God  calls  you  to  break  out  of 
inadequate  patterns  of  thinking 
and  acting,  to  live  new  lives..." 

(#17) 

Post-war  Catholics  born  in  rela- 
tive affluence,  raised  in  individual- 
ism, propangandized  incessantly 
by  the  media,  did  not  all  take  to 
this  strong  ethical  critique  of  capi- 
talism which  brought  them  so 
much  privilege. 

Thus  it  should  not  surprise  us 
that  many  Catholics  are  not  accept- 
ing the  gospel  of  justice.  There  are 
many  Catholics  among  the  neo- 
conservative movement  offended 
because  the  justice  critique 
unmasks  their  vested  interest  in 
the  status  quo;  or  perhaps  the  rea- 
son is  that  they  simply  do  not 
understand  the  church's  rationale 
for  its  stand. 

Justice  Resisted 

There  are  many  factors  involved 
in  resisting  the  powerful  gospel 
initiatives  of  justice.  All  of  us,  cler- 
gy as  well  as  laity,  have  been  com- 
promised by  our  cultural  addic- 
tions. Among  the  laity  there  are 
some  in  whom  there  is  no  evidence 
of  any  spirituality  whatsoever. 
There  are  others  who  feel  they 
have  been  abandoned  by  the 


church  in  their  Catholic  education 
as  there  are  no  ongoing  programs 
of  bible  study,  adult  education  or 
ecumenical  outreach.  Then  there 
are  the  well-informed,  many  of 
whom  are  frustrated.  They  want 
the  church  to  be  involved  in  peace 
and  justice  initiatives  but  get  little 
support.  What  do  they  do  and 
where  do  they  go? 

However,  we  need  to  remember 
that  the  insights  gleaned  from  Vati- 
can II  to  the  present  are  relatively 
new  in  the  history  of  the  church. 
Just  as  it  took  35  years  for  us  to 
begin  to  understand  the  meaning 
of  the  splitting  of  the  atom,  similar- 
ly the  difficulty  in  understanding 
the  change  in  thinking  occasioned 
by  Vatican  II  is  what  Denis  Hurley, 
the  great  archbishop  of  Durban, 
South  Africa,  termed,  "the  greatest 


change  of  thinking  in  the  history  of 
the  church."  If  this  is  so,  and  I 
believe  it  is,  is  it  possible  to  have 
quickly  integrated  the  profundities 
of  the  justice  movements  encour- 
aged by  the  Council?  Perhaps  we 
are  just  beginning  to  do  so. 

Canadian  sociologist  Reginald 
Bibby  has  said  it  well  and  it  fits  the 
present  church  to  a T':  "It  appears 
that  large  numbers  of  people  are 
failing  to  have  their  spiritual  needs 
met.  One  of  the  great  religious 
ironies  of  our  time  is  that  Canada's 
religious  groups  are  going  broke 
when  the  populations  are  growing 
hungry." 

The  churches  will  continue  to 
feed  their  congregants  thin  gruel 
for  the  long  march  through  history 
if  they  continue  to  be  obsessed 
with  a gospel  of  personal  transtor- 
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mation  with  no  social  thrust.  As 
Martin  Luther  King  used  to  say, 
the  gospel  that  ends  with  the  indi- 
vidual, ends.  It  is  a truncated,  bro- 
ken root,  radically  incomplete. 

The  only  possible  hope  for  the 
church  is  a prophetic  spirituality 
linked  with  a deep  mysticism. 
Personal  and  social  transformation 
are  inextricably  linked.  In  the 
future.  Catholics  along  with  all 
people  of  good  will,  will  meet  their 
Lord  fundamentally  where  He  told 
us  to  look  for  him — in  the  aban- 
doned victims  of  history  whom  he 
died  for. 

Here  on  the  road  to  Jericho  they 
will  not  only  offer  them  a cup  of 
water,  they  will  organize  the  high- 
way in  a new  structure  of  grace,  so 
no  brigands  will  need  to  leap  out 
at  the  innocent.  That  is  what  jus- 
tice is  about.  Some  will  be  mur- 
dered in  this  venture,  others  will 
be  marginalized,  all  will  be  criti- 
cized. That  will  be  the  pattern  or  it 
will  not  be  of  Jesus.  These  justice 
lovers  will  celebrate  Eucharist  and 
proclaim  with  their  lives  and 
blood  that  the  messianic  age  is 
here.  Peace  and  justice  will  regain 
their  place  at  the  heart  of  Jesus' 
proclamation  of  the  Reign  of 
God  .00 

Ted  Schmidt  tenches  religion  at 
Bishop  Marrocco/Thomas  Merton  high 
school  in  Toronto,  On.  He  is  also  a 
member  of  the  Publishing  Group  of 
Catholic  New  Times,  an  independent 
Catholic  newspaper. 


the  Church 
of  Tomorrow 

A prayer  by  Archbishop  Oscar  Romero 


It  helps , now  and  then,  to  step  back 
and  take  a long  view. 


The  kingdom  is  not  only  beyond  our  efforts, 
it  is  even  beyond  our  vision. 

We  accomplish  in  our  lifetime  only  a tiny  fraction 
of  the  magnificent  enterprise  that  is  God's  work. 
Nothing  we  do  is  complete,  which  is  a way  of  saying 
that  the  kingdom  always  lies  beyond  us. 

No  statement  says  all  that  could  be  said. 

No  prayer  fully  expresses  our  faith. 

No  confession  brings  perfection. 

No  pastoral  visit  brings  wholeness. 

No  program  accomplishes  the  church's  mission. 

No  set  of  goals  and  objectives  includes  everything. 


This  is  what  we  are  about. 

We  plant  the  seeds  that  one  day  will  grow.  We  water  seeds 
already  planted,  knowing  that  they  hold  future  promise. 

We  lay  foundations  that  will  need  further  development. 

We  provide  yeast  that  produces  far  beyond  our  capabilities. 


We  cannot  do  everything,  and  there  is  a sense  of  liberation 
in  realizing  that.  This  enables  us  to  do  something, 
and  to  do  it  very  well.  It  may  be  incomplete, 
but  it  is  a beginning,  a step  along  the  way, 
an  opportunity  for  the  Lord's  grace  to  enter  and  do  the  rest. 


We  may  never  see  the  end  results,  but  that  is  the  difference 
between  the  master  builder  and  the  worker. 


We  are  workers,  not  master  builders;  ministers,  not  messiahs. 
We  are  prophets  of  a future  not  our  own. 

Amen. 
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ere  Have  All  The  Flowers  Gone? 


By  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 


From  the  time  of  Jesus  and  the  apostles  who  accom- 
panied him,  from  the  time  of  Stephen  and  Paul,  we 
can  trace  through  history  a radical  commitment  to  the 
gospel. 

Look  at  the  example  of  Francis  of  Assisi,  still  an 
inspiration  for  many  in  our  time,  800  years  after  he 
lived;  of  Saint  Augustine,  setting  the  church  on  course 
for  ages.  We  think  of  Francis  Xavier  in  the  Far  East, 
planting  the  faith;  and  later  Saint  Theresa,  the  Little 
Flower,  doing  the  same  thing  in  a convent  in  France.  We 
think,  too,  of  St.  Vincent  de  Paul  and  his  commitment  to 
the  poor  of  his  time.  We  recall  the  example  of  Maximil- 
ian Kolbe  who  took  the  place  of  a father  condemned  to 
die  in  a Nazi  concentration  camp. 

Not  very  long  ago,  the  Christian  people  of  Latin 
America  wrote  an  heroic  page  in  this  history  with  their 
story  of  commitment  to  the  gospel  in  the  face  of  injustice 
and  oppression.  The  name  that  we  often  hear  is  Oscar 
Romero,  the  Archbishop  of  San  Salvador,  who  was  shot 
and  killed  in  1980  while  saying  Mass  for  a group  of 
Sisters.  Many  people  in  Latin  America  today  look  upon 
him  as  a saint. 

Here  at  Scarboro  Missions,  we  continually  remem- 
ber the  testimony  of  Fr.  Art  MacKinnon  who  was  able  to 
recognize  the  radical  call  of  the  gospel  when  he  was 
murdered  in  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1965,  defending 
the  young  people  of  his  parish  who  had  been  impris- 
oned. 


But  now  we  live  in  a different  world  where  the 
great  Cold  War  conflict  has  given  way  to  peace-making 
and  globalization,  to  arrangements  like  "neo-liberalism" 
and  "a  new  world  order".  It  all  sounds  so  right. 

The  problem,  set  out  so  clearly  in  the  1992  report 
of  the  program  of  the  United  Nations  for  Development, 
is  that  "the  richest  10  percent  of  the  world's  population 
receives  82.7  percent  of  the  world's  total  income,  while 
the  poorest  20  percent  of  the  world's  people  is  only 
receiving  1.45  percent  of  the  world's  income."  The 
world's  wealthy  are  150  times  better  off  economically 
than  the  poorest  of  the  world.  There  is  a relationship 
between  the  two,  as  the  Latin  American  bishops  pointed 
out  at  their  meeting  in  Pueblo,  Mexico,  in  1979: 
"...wealthy,  who  grow  ever  more  wealthy,  at  the  cost  of 
the  poor,  who  grow  ever  more  poor." 

In  the  face  of  the  disparities  we  are  seeing  today — 
the  debt  that  is  owed;  the  destruction  of  resources  to 
pay  off  a foreign  debt;  the  fact  that  the  poor  have  to 
work  for  $40  or  $50  a week  to  provide  goods  for  the 
world's  consumers — the  Christian  conscience  is  not 
organizing  some  sort  of  a crusade  against  this  modern 
sin,  but  seems  to  be  tranquil.  One  is  hard  put  to  find 
some  echo  of  the  radical  voice  of  the  gospel  in  the 
actions  of  Christians  today. 

"I  have  seen  the  humiliation  of  my  people."  These 
words  must  awaken  us  from  our  lethargy. 

And  the  wildflowers  will  bloom  again. °° 


Scriptural  Posters 

Our  scriptural  posters  are  available  in  two  sets, 
each  with  six  different  posters.  Ideal  for  school 
parish,  home  or  office.  (Actual  size:  17”  x 22".) 

ORDER  FORM: 

Please  send  me 
□ Poster  Set  A □ Poster  Set  B 
Suggested  donation  for  each  set  is  $10.00 

Name 

Address 


City /Province 


Postal  Code 

Clip  and  mail  with  payment  to  Scarboro  Missions, 
2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  MIM  IM4. 
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The  Burning  Bush 


By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


“ When  the  Lord  saw  that  he  had  turned  aside  to  see,  God  called  to  him  out  of  the  bush, 
'Moses,  Moses!'  And  he  said,  'Here  I am.'  ...Then  the  Lord  said,  'I  have  observed  the 
misery  of  my  people...  I have  heard  their  cry...  Indeed,  I know  their  sufferings..." 


(_y  he  account  of  the  burn- 
* ing  bush  in  the  book  of 

Exodus  has  always 
impressed  me.  First  of  all  it  seems 
to  demand  a sense  of  awe  and 
wonder  in  Moses  even  to  have 
noticed  the  bush  burning  in  the 
first  place.  A lot  of  people  would 
have  walked  by  without  seeing 
anything  unusual.  Others  would 
be  too  caught  up  in  their  own 
affairs  even  to  investigate  it  if  they 
did  happen  to  notice. 

There  are  a lot  of  burning  bush- 
es in  my  life  and  in  your  life  as 
well.  I am  sure  that  I have  walked 
by  a lot  of  those  burning  bushes 
without  ever  seeing  them.  At  other 
times  I have  hurried  by  a bush  that 
was  obviously  on  fire  because  I 
really  didn't  want  to  be  bothered. 

God  speaks  to  us  in  our  daily 
lives  through  people  and  events.  In 
my  life  there  are  certain  people 
who  make  me  aware  that  I could 
be  a better  priest  and  a better 
human  being.  In  their  lifestyle  and 
in  what  they  say  and  do  they  make 
me  want  to  be  less  selfish  and  more 
courageous.  In  short,  they  make 
me  want  to  become  my  better  self 
that  they  reveal  to  me  in  so  many 
ways. 

Of  course,  in  the  Scriptures  and 
in  my  prayers  I am  able  to  find  the 
God  of  Abraham,  Isaac  and  Jacob.  I 
can  find  the  God  of  Sarah,  Rachel 
and  Rebecca.  I can  find  the  God  of 
Francis  of  Assisi,  the  Canadian 
martyrs  and  the  26  martyrs  of 


Japan,  and  my  God,  too.  God's 
Word  is  alive! 

We  all  have  burning  bushes  in 
our  lives.  I was  struck  by  the 
words  of  Willy  Loman  in  Death  Of 
A Salesman  when  he  had  been  fired 
and  his  sons  showed  no  signs  of 
maturity  or  even  concern  for  the 
problem.  "The  woods  are  burning, 
boys,"  he  said.  But  apparently  they 
hadn't  noticed  that  there  was  a 
problem. 

Moses  had  run  away  from 
Egypt.  He  had  struck  out  in  vio- 
lence against  the  harsh  oppression 
of  the  Egyptians  by  killing  an  over- 
seer who  was  beating  an  Israelite. 
But  Moses  seemed  to  be  trying  to 
forget  Egypt  and  the  terrible  suf- 
ferings of  his  people.  He  was  try- 
ing to  make  a new  life  for  himself 
as  a shepherd. 

What  is  interesting  about  this 
incident  at  the  burning  bush  is  that 
Moses  didn't  take  the  initiative.  He 
didn't  shout  and  scream  at  God  to 
do  something  for  his  people.  Moses 
had  in  effect  turned  his  back  on  his 
people.  It  was  God  who  took  the 
initiative.  It  was  God  who  ordered 
Moses  to  go  into  Egypt  and  lead 
the  people  of  Israel  out  of  slavery. 

It  seemed  like  an  impossible 
dream.  But  God  asked  Moses  to 
dream  the  impossible  dream.  Of 
course  there  will  be  difficulties, 
setbacks,  even  minor  failures,  and 
suffering.  But  God  promised  to  be 
with  Moses.  And  in  God's 
language  that  always  means  that 


the  project  will  succeed  in  the  end. 

It  is  this  strange,  wholly  unlike- 
ly desire  of  God  to  incorporate  us 
into  God's  plans  that  causes  so 
much  trouble.  Moses  wasn't  the 
most  obvious  person  to  lead  the 
Israelites  out  of  Egypt.  He  didn't 
even  seem  to  be  suitable  for  the 
task.  He  complained  that  nobody 
would  listen  to  him  and  that  he 
wasn't  a good  speaker.  In  short, 
that  he  really  didn't  want  to  do  it. 
However,  God  wanted  Moses! 

God  wants  us  to  realize  our  full 
potential  as  human  beings.  God 
accepts  us  as  we  are  with  all  our 
faults  and  sins.  God  loves  us  just  as 
we  are,  but  wants  us  to  grow  and 
to  develop  into  generous,  loving 
people. 

The  burning  bush  is  rarely 
encountered  where  we  would 
expect  to  find  it.  It  is  often  found  in 
our  workplace,  or  in  our  own 
home,  or  among  friends,  or  ene- 
mies. 

The  burning  bush  is  not  always 
pleasant  to  behold.  Sometimes  it  is 
a personal  tragedy  or  a sickness,  or 
an  injustice.  It  sometimes  takes 
such  an  event  to  attract  our  atten- 
tion to  God's  presence  in  our  lives. 
It  is  up  to  us  to  go  over  and  exam- 
ine this  unusual  happening  just  as 
Moses  did,  and  there,  we  too  will 
encounter  God  and  our  lives  will 
never  be  the  same.« 

Fr.  Don  Boyle  has  been  serving  in 
japan  for  over  25  years. 
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Catholic 

Journal 


VISION  TV 


Each  half-hour  program  features  stories  about 
Catholic  projects  and  people  across  Canada,  and  is  co- 
produced by  Villagers  Communications  and  members  of 
the  Catholic  Television  Group. 

Catholic  faith  education;  a part  of  everyday  life  on 
Catholic  Journal.  Every  Friday  7:30  p.m.  E.S.T.  on 
VISION/TV.  (Check  local  listing  for  time.) 

To  join  the  Catholic  Television  Group,  contact: 
Villagers  Communications, 

26  Linden  Street,  Toronto,  On,  M4Y  1V6. 

Ph:  416-323-3228;  Fax:  416-323-1201. 


April  2 - Solidarity  Day  1995  putting 


The  Canadian  Catholic  Organization  for  Development  and  Peace 


we  prepare  to  go  forth 
and  live  the  Gospel  message 
of  dignity  and  respect  for  all  people, 
let  us  ask  for  God's  blessing. 


May  God  bless  us  with  courage  to  speak  and  act 
when  we  see  people  suffering.  AMEN. 

May  God  bless  us  with  perseverance  to  work  to  change 
unjust  policies.  AMEN. 

May  God  bless  us  with  love  to  share  with  those  who  are 
hungry,  homeless  or  hopeless.  AMEN. 


In  the  name  of  God, 
who  loves  all  the  people  of  the  earth, 
of  Jesus,  our  model  of  solidarity, 
and  of  the  Holy  Spirit, 
who  opens  eyes  and  hearts.  AMEN. 


Go  in  peace  and  be  witnesses  to  hope. 
THANKS  BE  TO  GOD. 


From  the  Development  & Peace  booklet  of  liturgical  celebrations  for  Solidarity 
Day,  Share  Lent  1995.  To  order  a Share  Lent  Kit  for  your  school  or  parish , write 
to  Development  & Peace , 3028  Danforth  Ave.,  Toronto , On,  M4C  1N2 ; 
or  call,  (416)  698-7770;  fax,  (416)  698-8269. 


rMWi 

■Hill 

Our  Christian  faith  calls 
us  to  support  all  efforts 
which  promote  the 
dignity  of  each  person, 
efforts  that  put  people 
first!  The  problems  that 
face  people  in  Africa, 

; Asia,  Central  and  South 
America  and  the 
Caribbean  are  ones  that 
we  must  face,  too. 
Development  and  Peace 
offers  us  a concrete  way 
to  work  together  to  build 
a world  based  on  justice 
and  peace.  Lets  join  with 
our  sisters  and  brothers  in 
prayer,  especially  on 
Solidarity  Day,  April  2, 
and  in  action  by 
donating  to  the 
Share  Lent  collection. 

fDEMELOP/MENr 
4ND  PE4CE 
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These  are  my  memories  of 

some  of  the  gallant  group  of 
Scarboro  missionaries  who, 
with  all  their  faults  and  human 
errors,  were  loved  by  God  and  they 
loved  and  served  God  to  the  end  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

But  first,  a little  bit  of  history. 
Monsignor  John  Mary  Fraser  felt  the 
call  of  Christ  to  go  to  China  where 
he  went  and  began  to  evangelize. 
Realizing  he  must  be  multiplied  by 
many  other  missionaries  before  the 
vast  throng  of  many  millions  of 
Chinese,  he  returned  to  Canada  to 
try  and  interest  others.  En  route  he 
visited  Ireland  and  met  an  eager 
young  priest  who  later  founded  the 
Columban  Fathers.  In  New  York,  he 
visited  the  Office  of  the  Propagation 
of  the  Faith  and  had  an  influence  in 
the  founding  of  the  Maryknoll 
group.  In  Canada,  after  many  trials 
and  tribulations,  he  founded  China 
Mission  College  in  Almonte, 
Ontario,  near  Ottawa. 

The  bishops  of  Ontario  invited 
Monsignor  John  E.  McRae  to  be  the 
rector  of  the  new  group  and  thus 
begins  our  story.  The  small  group 
moved  to  Scarborough,  Ontario, 
and  owned  for  a time  the  home  and 
property  of  a Colonel  Bickford,  now 
named  the  Guild  Inn.  Eater  a small 
seminary  was  erected  on  the  farm 
property  of  Saint  Augustine's  Dioce- 
san Seminary  where  the  students 
could  fulfill  the  requirements  of 
ordination  formation.  Scarboro 
Missions  is  still  there! 

These  men,  these  priests — a 
memory  of  some  of  them. 

Monsignor  John  t.  McRae,  what 
a wonderful  man  he  was!  His 
appearance,  gruff — a sort  of  angry 


look — and  a smile. 

If  you  were  his 
Mass  server  you 
had  to  get  out  the 
sacristy  door  by  an 
'end  run'  or  you  followed  him  to  the 
altar.  And  if  you  didn't  get  there  in 
time,  biretta  would  fly  over  to  one 
side.  He  was  a priest  of  God  and 
man.  He  gave  up  an  almost  sure  call 
to  become  a bishop,  choosing 
instead  to  live  a humble  life  with  us. 
His  evenings,  if  free,  would  be  spent 
listening  to  a hockey  game  on  the 
radio  or  playing  a game  of  rummy 
with  Fr.  Sandy  for  ten  cents  a game. 

Sandy,  little  Fr.  Alex  MacDonald, 
was  about  five  feet,  four  inches  tall, 
and  was  the  bursar  or  treasurer.  It 
was  said  he  was  baptized  by  Mon- 
signor McRae.  He  was  a quiet,  self- 
effacing  man,  and  very  efficient. 
With  a half  smile  and  large  eyes  that 
looked  right  through  you,  he  would 
answer  your  statement  with  a "yes, 
eh",  and  that  half-smile  seemed 
somewhat  cynical  and  left  you  feel- 
ing a little  more  humble. 

Fr.  Alphonse  Chafe,  a fair-haired 
Newfoundlander,  was  the  third 
man  of  the  staff.  Active,  quiet  and 
ever  at  hand,  he  would  leave  his 
typewriter,  change  his  shoes  for  a 
pair  of  skates,  play  a game  of  hock- 
ey, put  his  shoes  back  on  and  start 
typing  again,  two  fingers,  and  no 
sweat.  He  didn't  perspire.  Someone 
said  he  had  no  lungs  and  some 
seminarians  believed  it. 

There  was  a rule:  no  rain,  all 
recreation  outside  and  the  more 
sports  the  better.  We  spent  six  years 
a happy,  noisy  and  quiet  life,  learn- 
ing to  love  God  and  Holy  Mass  and 
souls. 


China  Mission  was  closed  by  the 
conquering  Communist  forces.  Mis- 
sionaries returned  after  concentra- 
tion camps  or  overland  hikes  to 
India. 

Another  mission  had  to  be  found, 
and  Santo  Domingo,  Dominican 
Republic,  beckoned.  When  Mon- 
signor McRae  wrote  the  Archbishop 
of  Santo  Domingo  asking  if  he 
wanted  missionaries,  the  reply 
came:  Just  as  Dives  of  gospel  fame 
desired  to  dip  his  finger  in  water  to 
alleviate  his  thirst,  so  he.  Archbish- 
op Richard  Pittini  needed  mission- 
aries. In  less  than  two  years,  over  20 
missionaries  were  learning  Spanish 
as  they  worked  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  There  would  soon  be  30. 

A New  and  Unknown  Land 

Monsignor  McRae  led  his  first 
two  missionaries,  Fr.  Desmond 
Stringer  and  myself,  to  this  new 
unknown  land — a two-day  ride  by 
train  to  Miami,  and  a first  time 
flight  for  all  to  the  Dominican 
Republic  on  March  27, 1943.  Arch- 
bishop Pittini  met  us  at  General 
Andrews  Airport,  now  almost 
downtown  Santo  Domingo,  and 
took  us  to  his  palace — the  'palace' 
was  a house  with  one  visitor's  room, 
and  a very  poor  place  it  was.  It  was 
said  that  the  archbishop  lived  on 
one  dollar  a day,  and  the  barefooted 
cook,  Maria,  was  proof  enough  of 
that. 

A week  later  Fr.  Stringer,  a veter- 
an of  China  days,  took  me — as 
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Monsignor  Hymus  during  his 
early  days  as  a missionary  priest 
in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Below:  Construction  of  the  Church  of 
St.  Lucia,  built  by  Fr.  Dwyer  in  1959. 
Monte  Plata,  Dominican  Republic. 

Facing  page:  Monsignor  Hymus 
at  his  parish  house  today. 


green  as  they  come— to  the  first 
mission  stations  at  Samana  and 
Sanchez.  We  went  by  a narrow  gage 
railway  that  Ripley  wrote  about 
once.  There  were  no  bridges — the 
train  crossed  when  the  water  was 
low — and  as  Archbishop  Pittini 
said,  you  could  get  off,  pick  some 
flowers  or  fruit  and  get  back  on  the 
moving  train. 

Then  came  more  missionaries, 
and  more  parishes  were  taken  over. 
You  must  understand  that  parishes 
were  almost  the  size  of  dioceses, 
each  with  several  town  sites  that 
would  be  visited  by  horseback,  and 
everything  to  pass  a night  or  two 
and  a Mass  kit  all  in  two  saddle 
bags. 

Fr.  "Fons"  Chafe  was  the  first 
regional  superior.  Without  two 
words  of  Spanish  he  began  to  work. 
His  speech  was  without  verbs  for  a 
long,  long  while.  "You,  Mass,  Sun- 
day?" was  the  question  and  the 
answer  not  understood  unless  with 
a movement  of  the  head.  It  was  said 
of  other  heroes,  "they  died  with 
their  boots  on,"  but  Chafe  slept  with 
his.  Yes,  he  could  fall  asleep  any- 
where, anytime.  He  was  a great 
leader  and  kept  morale  high.  It  was 
said  Fons  didn't  ride  the  horse,  he 
just  sat  there  and  held  on  no  matter 
how  fast  or  where  the  horse  would 
go.  But  he  got  there! 

Torontonian  Fr.  Jimmy  Walsh 
who,  as  a boy,  was  a member  of  a 
hunt  club,  had  all  the  best  training 
and  looked  so  demure  and  well- 
mannered.  But  he  had  the  liveliest 
horse,  and  after  a long  trip  would 
have  a quick  shower  and  change 
and  you  would  think  he  just  got  up 
after  an  afternoon  rest. 


There  was  Fr.  Larry  McAuliffe, 
long-buried  in  a grave  in  Yamasa. 
He  visited  his  mission  stations  and 
organized  each  one  with  a date  for 
visits,  and  quietly  died  with  his 
house  boy  as  companion. 

Fr.  Cameron  MacDonald 
received  a medal  as  chaplain  in  the 
war.  He  was  a natural  comedian 
and  one  day  he  surprised  a very  tall 
visiting  bishop  who,  after  shaking 
hands  with  a half-circle  of  priests, 
found  Cam  standing  on  a chair, 
hand  outstretched  to  shake  hands 
looking  down  on  the  six  foot  five 
visitor.  Yes,  Fr.  Cam  could  make 
you  laugh. 

And  another  chaplain,  Fr.  Mike 
Dwyer,  was  a priest's  priest,  the  one 
you  wanted  to  go  to  confession  to, 
the  one  who  stood  with  families 
after  anointing  the  dying  person. 
His  short  legs  made  horseback  rid- 
ing hard  and  he  would  arrive  home 
tired  out,  ride  under  a certain  tree, 
grasp  a branch,  lift  himself  out  of 


the  saddle,  and  try  to  smile  and  say 
something  funny.  He  left  many 
memories  and  is  buried  in  Halifax. 

Fr.  John  Fullerton  published  a 
small  weekly  bulletin  and  said  the 
rosary  in  a different  house  each 
evening.  His  devotion  to  priestly 
duties  was  a special  mark.  He  could 
sing  Irish  ditties  as  he  drove  his  jeep 
on  a bumpy  road  and  tried  to  light  a 
cigarette  with  the  match  flame 
jumping  up  and  down.  Once  when 
a group  of  priests  were  hearing 
confessions  before  Mass  on  a big 
feast  day,  our  patience  was  running 
low  and  sudden  movement  was 
noticed.  Fr.  John  in  a loud  voice  was 
heard  saying,  "1  don't  care  if  you 
belong  to  St.  Anthony's  group,  nor  it 
you  are  a member  of  Our  Lady  of 
Altagracia;  and  1 don’t  care  if  you 
visit  a shrine  every  year.  What  1 
want  to  know  is  your  sins!"  There 
was  John  standing  outside  the  con- 
fessional and  shouting.  So  the  rest 
of  us  who  had  wanted  to  do  the 
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same,  found  new  patience  and  con- 
tinued our  weary  time.  His  many 
years  are  over  and  he  lies  in  a quiet 
grave. 

Fr.  Larry  Hart  was  the  pleasant 
tvpe,  always  in  control.  His  memory 
for  names  was  a help  when  doing 
official  business  in  a public  office. 

He  could  greet  the  official  by  name 
and  even  ask  how  his  wife  was 
keeping.  He  always  got  preferential 
treatment  and  helped  get  a parish 
house  built.  He  passed  away  after  a 
bout  with  cancer  in  a hospital  in 
Ottawa,  Ontario. 

Fr.  Rod  MacNeil  from  Nova 
Scotia,  an  ex-coal  miner,  builder  and 
whatever,  was  a hard  driver  who 
spun  the  wheels  of  his  old  car  which 
had  special  springs  to  carry  cement 
or  people,  and  he  drove  himself  the 
same.  His  colourful  life  ended  also 
with  a struggle  with  cancer. 

Fr.  Jack  McCarthy  from  Alberta, 
"out  where  the  grass  is  a little 
greener,"  spent  his  time  helping 
young  men  get  a place  to  study.  He 
had  a golden  heart  and  a golden 
voice — how  that  man  could  sing! 
You  could  imagine  a western  movie 
and  him  all  dressed  in  Mexican 
regalia  on  a black  horse  with  silver 
saddle  in  a slow  gallop,  singing  a 
beautiful  ballad.  I le  too  "rode  off 
into  the  sunset  of  life." 

Fr.  Frank  Diemert  of  German 
descent  with  his  well-ordered 
lifestyle  and  philosophic  mind, 
wondering  whether  the  farmer  who 
kissed  Our  Lady's  picture  kissed  the 
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paint  or  Our  Lady  or  what.  He 
found  the  horseback  riding  hard,  as 
also  the  life  among  the  peasant 
farmers,  but  he  did  his  work  and 
now  rests  in  peace. 

Fr.  Laivrence  Beal,  an  "old  China 
hand,"  almost  looked  Chinese.  He 
found  the  Spanish  language  very 
difficult  but  did  his  part  in  an 
ordered  everyday  life.  He  even  had 
his  daily  routine  tacked  on  the 
church  door  so  the  people  would 
know  when  and  where  he  was  at 
any  time  of  the  day.  His  father,  a 
small  time  contractor,  said  Larry 
would  go  to  the  seminary  because 
he  couldn't  mix  cement  anyway, 
and  his  saintly  mother  pointed  to 
the  picture  on  the  wall  of  St.  Pius  X 
and  said  Larry  was  to  be  like  him,  a 
saint. 

Fr.  Joe  King,  another  missionary 
to  China,  kept  his  China  ways  of 
teaching — he  always  had  a cate- 
chism or  a book  about  a saint's  life 
handy  for  anyone,  and  used  simple 
ways  of  getting  people  interested  in 
the  faith.  As  he  once  said,  "I'm  the 
oldest  codger  in  this  mission"  and 
he  was  all  of  43  years  old. 

Fr.  Leonard  Hudsivell,  another 
ex-China  missionary,  was  noted  for 
his  great  devotion  to  Our  Lady.  He 
tried  to  visit  every  shrine  dedicated 
to  her,  and  his  face  shone  with 
memories  of  Our  Lady.  His  exact- 
ness of  speech  and  ceremony  were 
well  noted  by  the  fathers.  His  motto 
would  be,  "If  it's  worth  doing,  it's 
worth  doing  right."  After  years  of 


Fr.  Joe  King  leads  a procession  through  the 
town  of  Padre  Las  Casas  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  (1966) 


service  here,  he  spent  his  last  years 
in  an  island  parish  in  the  Bahamas 
and  is  buried  there. 

Then  there  was  big  Fr.  Joe 
Ernewein  of  whom  Fr.  Jack 
McCarthy  said,  "He  spoke  without 
moving  his  lips."  Fr.  Joe  was  bursar 
also  and  never,  never  let  anyone 
think  he  didn't  have  full  control  of 
everything.  He  spent  his  final  years 
of  life  with  kidney  failure  and  a 
quiet  preparation  for  death. 

Fr.  Joseph  Murphy,  assistant 
pastor  in  Seibo,  had  a visit  from  his 
father,  and  one  day,  waving  good- 
bye to  him  as  he  set  off  for  a mission 
station,  drove  his  jeep  against  the 
church  wall.  Fr.  Joe  later  joined  the 
Kentucky  monks  and  after  several 
years  died  in  that  community. 

Fr.  Frank  Moylan  I think  wrote 
every  sermon  he  preached,  and  he 
spent  long  years  on  the  mission 
both  in  the  Philippines  or  here  in 
the  Dominican  Republic.  Everything 
he  did  was  planned  and  he  strived 
to  do  each  thing  well,  whether  it 
was  building  a chapel  out  in  the 
hills  or  a small  pine  wood  desk.  He 
was  awaiting  a very  serious  cancer 
operation  when  Our  Lord  allowed 
him  to  catch  pneumonia  and  quietly 
pass  to  heaven. 

And  Fr.  Frank  O'Grady  spent 
only  a few  years  on  this  mission,  but 
he  learned  Spanish  and  how  to 
drive  his  jeep  to  mission  stations. 

He  was  a fluent  preacher  in  English, 
French  and  Spanish,  and  later  was 
in  charge  of  the  Canadian  Mission 
Office  in  Ottawa,  Ontario,  where  he 
passed  away. 
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Fr.  Hugh  Sharkey,  S.F.M. 


A book  could  be  written  about 
each  of  these  missionary  priests.  To 
anyone  who  knew  them  the  very 
mention  of  their  name  would  bring 
back  memories.  They  were  a gallant 
group,  individuals  each  one,  but 
united  in  a childlike  love  of  God 
and  Our  Lady.  Each  with  his  faults, 
each  with  his  revered  graces,  I hope 
to  meet  them  all  one  day  in  heaven. 

The  last  of  my  memories  would 
be  of  Fr.  Hugh  F.X.  Sharkey  (photo 
above),  a priest  of  a sensitive  poetic 
nature  whose  three  volumes  of 
poems  are  uplifting  spiritual  read- 
ing. Archbishop  Pittini  said  of  him: 
"His  head  is  up  into  the  clouds,  but 
his  feet  are  on  solid  ground."  As  an 
inscription  in  his  book  of  poems, 
Vagabondia,  Fr.  Sharkey  wrote: 


yy e spent  the  gold  of  God' 


sun  together; 

In  Vagabondia , you  and  I. 

Now  we  fold  our  tents  and  our 
ways  are  parted, 

I clasp  your  hand  and  I say 
goodbye. 

I go,  but  I know  I am  not 
forgotten 
You'll  think  of  me 
and  I'll  think  of  you, 
When  night  comes  doivn 
on  far  off  places 
And  the  ghosts  of  the  past 
hold  rendezvous." 


Scarboro  Missions 
Gift  Annuity 


An  excellent 

LIFE  INCOME 


Tax-free 


High  yield 
investment 


investment  in 
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TAX  BREAKS!  Yes,  it's  that  time  again, 
and  you  should  be  thinking  now  about  ways  to 
reduce  your  income  tax! 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  to  Scarboro 
Missions  guarantees  an  excellent  life  income 
for  you  or  your  spouse  with  a large  portion  of 
your  income  tax  free,  depending  on  your  age. 

Once  you  have  made  your  Gift  Annuity 
decision,  your  income  payments  arrive 
regularly  and  on  time. 

Your  annuity  gift  to  Scarboro  Missions  is  a 
high  yield  investment  during  your  lifetime 
and  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the  mission 
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Simply  fill  in  and  mail  the  attached  coupon 
today  and  we  will  send  you  a confidential, 
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and  tax-free  amount  of  a Scarboro  Missions  Gift 
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Note  that  you  must  be  60  years  of  age  or  over 
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Please  send  me  a confidential,  personal  quotation  showing  the 
dollar  return  and  tax-free  amount  I can  expect  to  receive  from  a 
Scarboro  Missions  Gift  Annuity.  I understand  that  by  receiving  a 
personal  quotation,  I am  under  no  obligation. 
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By  Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  S.F.M. 


Much  of  the  stuff  of  old  age  is 
musings  and  memoirs  of 
bygone  years.  A recent  dream  of 
mine  of  those  hectic  days  when  I 
was  a missionary  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  triggered  this  writing. 

It  was  1948  when  my  old  blind 
friend,  Ricardo  Pittini,  Archbishop 
of  Santo  Domingo,  in  his  vintage 
car  led  me  to  the  northern  part  of 
that  tiny  country,  the  Cibao,  and 
introduced  me  to  Rene  Bouchard. 
Rene  was  about  my  age  and 
became  my  close  priest  friend  as  I 
entered  a new  phase  of  my  life. 

When  we  first  met  I addressed 
him  in  Spanish.  To  my  surprise  he 
answered  in  fluent  English.  Born  in 
Lac  St.  Jean,  Quebec,  he  was  a 
Superior  of  some  40  priests  and 
brothers,  missionaries  of  the  Sacred 
Heart  (MSC)  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  The  MSC  missionaries 
arrived  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
some  half  dozen  years  before  the 
Scarboro  missionaries,  who  arrived 
in  1943. 

Archbishop  Pittini,  on  that  same 
trip,  introduced  me  to  some  dozen 
other  priests  and  suggested  to 
them  that  they  "buy"  the  product  I 
was  selling:  cooperatives  or  credit 
unions,  which  were  totally 
unknown  to  the  Dominican  people. 

In  1901,  Alphonse  Desjardins 
went  to  Germany  and  brought 
back  to  Quebec,  his  native 
province,  the  idea  of  credit  unions. 
Desjardins,  a devout  Catholic,  built 
his  financial  system  of  credit 
unions  (" caisses  populaires"  in 
I rench)  around  the  Catholic 
parishes  of  the  province.  Today  the 


caisses,  which  also  exist 
among  Francophones  in 
other  areas  of  Canada,  is 
one  of  the  most  powerful  financial 
institutions  in  Canada. 

Most  older  MSC  men  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  were  born 
shortly  after  the  time  Desjardins 
was  beginning  his  work  in  Quebec, 
yet,  none  of  them  knew  about  the 
caisses.  The  reason:  most  of  them 
entered  religious  life  in  their  early 
teens  and,  for  the  most  part,  were 
'locked  away'  from  the  world  until 
they  began  their  mission  work  in 
the  Dominican  Republic. 

Language  and  culture  (French) 
kept  this  movement  within  Que- 
bec. From  there  the  movement 
spread  to  the  Catholic  parishes  of 
the  thousands  of  Quebecers  living 
in  northeastern  American  states 
(Vermont,  Maine,  etc.).  A wealthy 
Bostonian,  Edward  Filene,  spent 
much  of  his  wealth  promoting 
credit  unions  to  the  rest  of  the 
United  States. 

Jimmy  Tompkins — a priest  from 
Antigonish,  Nova  Scotia — with  his 
dynamic  mind  went  to  Europe  on  a 
cattle  boat  searching  for  ideas.  He 
learned  about  co-ops  which  began 
in  England  in  1844.  Fr.  Tompkins 
returned  to  his  position  as  Vice- 
president  of  St.  Francis  Xavier  Uni- 
versity. Not  until  1922  when  he 
was  ousted  from  the  university  to 
the  remote  parish  of  Canso,  Nova 
Scotia,  did  he  have  the  opportunity 
to  organize  co-ops  among  the  poor 
fishermen. 

From  Canso,  he  was  moved  to 
Reserve  Mines,  a small  coal  mining 


town  where  in  1933  he  organized 
the  first  credit  union  in  English 
Canada.  He  brought  from  Vermont 
Roy  Bergengren,  the  man  Edward 
Filene  employed  to  spread  credit 
unions  in  the  United  States.  From 
Reserve  Mines  the  movement 
quickly  grew  in  all  parts  of  Cana- 
da. From  that  same  dynamic 
Jimmy  Tompkins,  I first  learned 
about  credit  unions. 

All  my  first  efforts  to  organize 
co-ops  in  the  southern  part  of  the 
Dominican  Republic  failed.  Only 
when  I went  to  the  northern  part  of 
the  country,  the  Cibao,  did  success- 
es come.  My  friend  Rene  Bouchard 
welcomed  me  though  he  knew 
nothing  about  credit  unions.  Grad- 
ually all  the  Sacred  Heart  men 
except  one  allowed  me  to  work  in 
their  parishes. 

Several  other  priests,  native 
Dominicans,  and  Spaniards  of 
several  religious  groups  (Salesians, 
Claretians,  Augustinians,  Capuchi- 
ans,  etc.)  welcomed  me  to  their 
parishes.  Similar  to  the  work  of 
Desjardins  in  Quebec,  most  credit 
unions  were  connected  with 
Catholic  parishes.  Almost  all  peo- 
ple in  the  Dominican  Republic  are 
Catholic,  at  least  in  name. 

It  might  be  asked  why  the 
movement  took  root  in  the  north 
and  failed  in  the  south.  My  answer 
is  the  difference  in  the  two  peoples. 
Most  people  in  the  north  owned 
their  own  land,  while  in  the  south 
many  were  squatters.  Family  life 
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Archbishop  Ricardo  Pittini,  Santo  Domingo. 

was  more  stable  in  the  north,  even 
though  people,  like  in  the  south, 
had  little  knowledge  of  their  reli- 
gion. 

Two  priests  in  the  Cibao  did  not 
accept  my  role.  One,  a monsignor 
born  in  Cuba,  was  strongly  opposed 
to  me.  He  had  the  largest  parish  in 
the  country,  over  100,000  people.  It 
is  now  the  centre  of  the  diocese  of 
Santiago,  the  second  largest  city  of 
the  country  with  over  a million 
people. 

As  was  well  known,  the  good 
monsignor  was  the  richest  priest  in 
the  country.  In  1950,  named  a Holy 
Year  by  the  Pope,  Monsignor  went 
to  Rome  and  Europe  for  two 
months.  When  he  returned  1 had 
about  a dozen  new  credit  unions  in 
his  parish.  In  case  he  would  stop  the 
movement,  I told  the  men  in  some 
groups  to  visit  the  monsignor  and 
invite  him  to  say  Mass  in  their  vil- 
lages, and  most  importantly,  give 
him  a sizeable  Mass  stipend.  It 
worked.  He  went  to  the  archbishop 
praising  my  work.  Pittini  was 
chuckling  as  he  told  me  about  the 
monsignor's  visit. 

However,  you  can't  win  them  all. 

In  this  second  case  I was  dealing 
with  Spanish  Claretians.  They  had 
an  extensive  parish  on  the  northern 
coast — Puerto  Plata  (now  a mecca 
for  tourists).  Politely  they  listened 
to  me  but  did  not  accept  what  I had 
to  say.  I told  them  that  their  holy 
founder,  St.  Anthony  Claret,  was 
the  first  priest  in  the  hemisphere  to 
organize  credit  unions — in  1850  in 


Cuba.  Even  though  I reminded 
them  that  they  more  than  any  other 
priests  in  the  country  should  follow 
in  the  steps  of  their  holy  founder,  I 
failed. 

Logically,  if  credit  unions  were  to 
adopt  a heavenly  patron,  St.  Antho- 
ny Claret  should  be  the  choice. °° 


Above:  One  of  many  classes  and  work- 
shops at  the  Interamerican  Cooperative 
Institute  (ICI)  in  Panama,  founded  by 
Fr.  Harvey  Steele  in  1964.  ICI  trains 
community  leaders  from  Latin  America. 

Facing  page:  One  of  the  earlier  credit 
unions  in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
built  by  the  members  using  their  own 
savings  and  labour. 


“Dear  Old  Rebel" 

A Priest's  Battle  for  Social  Justice 

Author:  Harvey  Steele,  S.F.M. 


I n Dear  Old  Rebel,  Fr.  Harvey  Steele  looks 
I back  on  his  career  as  a missionary  priest 
with  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society.  It 
includes  incidents  in  his  earlier  life  as  a mis- 


sionary such  as  the  flight  from  Lishui,  China,  far  Sgfaal  Justice 

during  the  Sino-Japanese  War,  and  from  the 
wrath  of  the  dictator  Trujillo  in  the  Dominican 
Republic.  In  1964  he  established  the  Inter- 
American  Cooperative  Institute  in  Panama 
for  the  purpose  of  training  leaders  from  Latin 
America  to  organize  cooperatives  and  cred- 
it unions. 

Raised  in  Cape  Breton  amidst  the  turbu- 
lence of  the  miners'  strikes  of  the  1920s,  he 
tells  of  his  encounter  with  leaders  of  the 
cooperative  movement,  James  Tomkins  and  Moses  Coady,  as  well  as 
many  famous  people  in  church  and  society. 

To  order,  send  cheque  or  money  order  for  $20  (includes  postage 
and  handling)  to:  Fr.  Harvey  Steele,  2685  Kingston  Road, 

Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
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Dominican-Canadian  Experience 


By  Paul  Tratnyek 


Twelve  years  ago  I gathered 
with  a group  of  students  and 
faculty  to  plan  a retreat  week- 
end during  Lent.  We  called  the 
weekend  " Fast  in  Action " . The  coor- 
dinating team  decided  to  plan  activi- 
ties around  the  Lenten  tradition  of 
prayer,  fasting  and  almsgiving. 
Guest  speakers  were  invited  to  share 
their  experience  of  life  in  a develop- 
ing nation;  simulation  games  helped 
sensitize  the  participants  to  the 
experience  of  the  poor;  money  was 
raised  to  help  support  local  agencies 
and  global  missions;  and  our  prayer 
focused  on  the  poor. 

The  weekend  was  a great  experi- 
ence and  continues  to  this  day. 
However,  two  years  ago  a small 
number  of  students  and  myself  were 
growing  restless.  We  met  and  talked 
about  an  interior  movement  we 
were  sensing  that  was  drawing  us  to 
experience  life  in  a developing 
nation  firsthand.  Our  local  contacts, 
Dwyer  and  Sheila  Sullivan,  were 
able  to  connect  us  with  Dean  Riley,  a 
Scarboro  lay  missionary  working  in 
Santa  Ana  Parish  in  Consuelo,  and 
thus  began  our  Dominican  Republic 
Experience. 

Last  February  our  school  board 
supported  a group  of  19  students, 
two  faculty  members  and  the  parish 
pastor  of  our  school  to  experience 
life  in  the  Dominican  Republic.  The 
group  had  much  to  learn  before 
departing  and  so  time  was  set  aside 
to  plan,  reflect,  learn  tools  for  social 
analysis  and  to  begin  the  process  of 
theological  reflection.  We  were  con- 
vinced that  this  experience  would 
lead  us  closer  to  the  Divine  through 
our  service  to  the  poor. 

Once  again  our  troops  swung 
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Canadian  students  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  February  1994. 


into  action.  Funds  were  raised  for 
clothing,  medical  supplies,  toys, 
shoes  and  school  supplies.  The  items 
were  separated  and  bagged.  We 
were  to  bring  migrant  Haitian  work- 
ers living  in  the  bateyes  what  they 
needed  and  we  would  be  heroes  in 
the  fight  against  poverty.  ( Bateyes 
are  the  impoverished  housing  camps 
for  Haitians  and  their  families  who 
come  to  the  Dominican  Republic  to 
cut  surgarcane  and  work  in  the  cane 


factories.)  The  supplies  arrived  as 
we  did  amongst  the  chaos  of  a met- 
ropolitan airport. 

We  were  billeted  with  families 
who  welcomed  us  with  a genuine 
loving  embrace.  This  was  to  be  our 
home  away  from  home.  Far  more 
was  to  happen  in  these  places  of 
refuge  than  1 had  anticipated.  It  was 
not  to  be  the  anticipated  Holiday  Inn 
service  (check  in,  eat  your  meals, 
sleep,  check  out). 


Left:  Amado,  a 
Dominican  youth 
who  lives  in 
Consuelo,  the 
community 
where  Scarboro 
lay  missionary. 
Dean  Riley 
(photo  right) 
works.  Amado 
and  three  other 
youth  from 
Consuelo,  accom- 
panied Dean  to 
Canada  at  the 
invitation  of 
Canadian 
students. 


As  the  week  unfolded,  we  partici- 
pated in  local  events  such  as  a youth 
! day  parade,  downtown  walks  and 
; merengue  dancing.  Local  schools, 

: public  and  private  health  clinics, 
and  the  sugar  producing  factory 
! gave  us  a great  appreciation  for  the 
many  Canadian  religious,  clergy 
and  local  professionals  who  have 
dedicated  their  life's  work  in  serving 
the  poor. 

However,  it  was  a second  visit  to 
the  bateyes  that  shook  us.  The  living 
> and  working  conditions  of  the  peo- 
: pie  we  met  placed  a human  face  on 
i poverty.  That  evening,  we  sat  and 
shared  our  stories.  But  this  was  not 
to  be  our  greatest  moment  of 
enlightenment.  That  was  to  come  at 
our  point  of  departure. 

Throughout  the  week,  many 
students  stayed  up  late  talking  with 
their  billeting  families.  Broken  Span- 
ish, English  and  solid  sign  language 
shattered  the  barriers  of  communi- 
cation. Pedro,  Amado  and  Miguel, 
Dominican  students  who  work 
closely  with  Dean,  melted  away  our 
fears  and  pointed  to  a new  horizon. 

The  greatest  gift  received  came 
from  the  families,  children  and  stu- 
dents we  encountered.  Their  kind- 
ness, openness  and  welcoming 
brought  our  group  to  a profound 
awareness  of  a poverty  experienced 
in  Canada — a longing  for  authentic, 
meaningful  relationships.  This  sur- 
faced time  after  time  in  our  reflec- 
tions back  home,  leading  students  to 
conclude  that  any  relationship  that 
is  authentic  has  to  be  mutual.  Thus 


was  born  the  Canadian  Experience. 

In  June  of  1994,  Dean,  Pedro, 
Amado  and  Miguel  were  flown  to 
Canada  by  several  school  groups 
who  had  been  to  Consuelo  with 
Scarboro  Missions.  The  Dominicans 
were  billeted  with  families  in  Ajax 
and  Kitchener,  and  the  itinerary 
included  a visit  to  the  Catholic 
Worker  House  in  Toronto,  the  food 
bank,  and  an  inner  city  walking 
tour.  We  had  lunch  at  St.  John's 
Kitchen  in  Kitchener,  and  also  went 
to  the  Six  Nations  Indian  Reserve, 
Niagara  Falls,  a Blue  Jays  game  and 
spent  time  with  Scarboro  missionar- 
ies. 

One  of  the  highlights  of  their  stay 
occurred  during  a weekend  retreat 
at  our  farm  near  Stratford.  Students 
from  Ajax,  Brampton,  Kitchener, 
Cambridge  and  Stratford  gathered 
to  reflect  and  dialogue  with  their 
Dominican  friends  on  this  new  rela- 
tionship and  its  deeper  meaning. 
From  this  came  several  objectives 
(see  box). 

The  Dominican-Canadian  Experi- 
ence has  radically  changed  the  lives 
of  some  of  our  students  as  they  seek 
to  live  out  the  call  of  the  gospel  of 
justice.  Others  assimilated  back  into 
the  lures  of  our  culture,  while  still 
others  have  begun  exploring  the 
global  community.  Whatever  road 
our  youth  have  chosen  to  travel,  we 
can  be  assured  that  the  Dominican- 
Canadian  Experience  has  become  a 
reference  point  on  the  journey. 

Paul  Tratnyek  is  chaplain  at  St. 
Mary's  High  School  in  Kitchener,  On.°° 


From  the  Dominican-Canadian 
Experience  the  following 
emerged;  that  we: 

• Establish  real  solidarity — 
to  move  away  from  'them-us' 
language,  and  from  the  North 
American  concepts  of  'aid'  and 
'help'; 

• Develop  a very  spiritual 
relationship; 

• Enable  people  from  the 
Dominican  Republic  to  visit 
Canada  every  year  or  two  (this 
entails  our  financial  commit- 
ment); 

• Keep  building  the  friend- 
ships through  letter-writing, 
phone  calls,  visits; 

• Listen  to  Dominican  lead- 
ers to  find  out  their  needs; 

• Educate  people  locally 
within  our  communities; 

• Experience  a conversion 
process; 

• Be  present  to  each  other; 

• Develop  friendships  at 
home; 

• See  the  face  of  poverty 
everywhere  (locally,  nationally, 
globally)  and  work  to  eliminate 
poverty; 

• Become  critical  thinkers 

• Network  with  each  other 
and  begin  a newsletter. 
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THE  WORD 


By  Fr.  Joseph  Curcio,  S.F.M. 


With  his  body  torn  and 

head  pierced,  Jesus  found 
strength  to  say  to  Pilate: 
"You  would  have  no  power  over 
me  unless  it  had  been  given  you 
from  above"  (John  19:11).  We  learn 
then,  that  all  power  is  a gift  from 
God,  "from  above." 

However,  power — that  Creator- 
given  gift — is  often  prostituted  to 
the  idols  of  greed  and  pride,  and 
continues  to  fill  the  world  with 
poverty  and  oppression,  resulting 
in  rejection,  humiliation,  sickness, 
hunger  and  violent  death.  This  is 
the  drama  of  injustice.  In  such 
weakness,  God  the  Creator 
promised  to  be  our  strength  if  only 
we  agree  to  accomplish  God's  will. 
Our  covenant  with  the  Creator,  the 
constant  theme  of  biblical  stories,  is 
exemplified  as  the  Prophet  Isaiah 
exclaims  the  words  of  God: 

"When  you  stretch  out  your 
hands,  I will  hide  my  eyes  from 
you;  even  though  you  make  many 
prayers,  I will  not  listen;  your 
hands  are  full  of  blood.  Wash 
yourselves;  make  yourselves  clean; 
remove  the  evil  of  your  doings 
from  before  my  eyes;  cease  to  do 
evil,  learn  to  do  good;  seek  justice, 
rescue  the  oppressed,  defend  the 
orphan,  plead  for  the  widoiv. 

...though  your  sins  are  like  scar- 
let, they  shall  be  like  snow;  though 
they  are  red  like  crimson,  they 
shall  become  like  wool."  (Isaiah 
1:15-19) 

Finally,  in  the  Now  Testament, 
God  becomes  incarnate,  takes  on 
our  humanity  in  Jesu  who  estab- 


lishes a New  Covenant  based  on 
love  and  justice  and  the  rightful 
use  of  the  gift  of  power. 

There  is  a hymn  written  and 
sung  in  Latin  America  which  pro- 
claims: "When  the  poor  believe  in 
the  poor,  then  we  can  sing  of  free- 
dom! When  the  poor  believe  in  the 
poor,  then  we  can  build  fraterni- 
ty!" This  hymn  ends  with  hope: 
"When  the  poor  announce  to  the 
poor  the  hope  that  He  gave  us, 
then  the  Kingdom  will  come 
among  us!" 

This  hymn  is  particularly 
expressive  for  Scarboro  missionar- 
ies. To  announce  to  the  poor  in  the 
midst  of  hopelessness,  by  deeds 
and  words,  the  hope  that  Jesus 
gave  us,  this  is  the  beginning  of  the 
Reign,  the  Reign  of  Justice.  This  is 
the  consecration  of  power  for  heal- 


ing, the  power  of  the  poor  when 
they  walk  together  with  God  in 
their  midst.  That  is  the  beginning 
of  justice. 

There  was  once  a Cree  child 
preparing  for  his  First  Commu- 
nion. Other  Cree  children,  reflect- 
ing their  low  self-esteem  and  the 
cruelty  of  racism,  teased  the  little 
boy:  "Yeah!  Believe  in  the  honky's 
God!  Why  don't  you  ask  God  to 
give  you  some  decent  clothes  and 
some  good  food!"  The  little  fellow, 
desperate  for  an  answer,  blurted 
out:  "Well,  I guess  God  told  some- 
body, but  somebody  forgot!"  The 
grandmother  who  told  the  story, 
added:  "Father  Joe,  we  grown-ups 
are  the  ones  who  forgot!"°° 

Fr.  Joseph  Curcio  is  serving  among 
the  Native  community  in  North  Battle- 
ford,  Saskatchewan. 
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Rene  Fumoleau 


A New  Video  from  Scarboro  Missions! 


Scarboro  Missions  has  prepared  a new  3-part , 25-minute  video  program 

for  school  and  parish  use. 


Three  stories  in  one  video 


IN  A PLACE  CALLED  OCOA 

Scarboro  Father  Lou  Quinn  and  the 
Canadian  Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph 
(Kingston,  Ontario)  work  together 
with  the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
to  transform  their  community. 

To  be  seen  on  Vision  TV  this  fall. 
(Length:  12  minutes) 


SHARED  LAND: 
SHARED  WATER 

Also  in  Ocoa,  peasant  farmers  coop- 
erate in  sharing  their  land  with  one 
another  to  finance  irrigation  for  all. 
As  seen  on  the  Catholic  Journal, 
Vision  TV. 

(Length:  6 minutes) 


GERRY  HEFFERNAN: 
A MAN  REMEMBERED 


Scarboro  lay  missioner 
Gerry  Heffernan  spent  his  time  overseas 
helping  people  build  their  own  homes. 
He  died  in  his  beloved  Peru  in  1993. 
As  seen  on  the  Catholic  Journal, 
Vision  TV.  (Length:  6 minutes) 


Available  on  VHS  @ $15.00  per  copy.  To  order,  send  your  cheque  or  money  order  with  this  ad  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
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Tim  Chorrette 


scarboro 
missions 

A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


Above:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  celebrates  Mass  at  the  founding  of  the  rural 
workers'  union.  San  Sebastiao,  Brazil,  1988.  Right:  Lay  missioner  Lorraine 
Reaume  doing  literacy  work  in  Bolivia.  1992. 


"...proclaim 
the  Good  News 
to  ail  creation." 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  he  a witness  to  the  Good  News. 


I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  l Missionary  Priesthood 

as  a missionary. 

1 1 Laity  In  Mission 

Name 

Address 

City 

Province 

Code  Education 

Age 

Mail  to:  Formation  ducation  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  Ml  M 1 M4. 

Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  161. 


Be  A 

Missionary 

Overseas 


Complete  and  mail  this  today!  ...Or  give  us  a call. 
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Chiapas:  War  On  The 
Innocent 

The  Day  The  Earth 
Moved 

Japanese  shaken  by 
Hanshin  quake 
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IESUS...  An  instance  of  brilliant  failure 

Mohandas  K.  Gandhi 


landas  K.  Gandhi 
ier  of  Nonviolence 
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Lenten/Easter 
Appeal  Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Lenten/Easter  Appeal 
Envelope.  With  your 
Offering,  you  are  helping 
us  to  continue  our  work 
overseas,  "proclaiming 
Good  News  to  all  creation." 
Thank  you  and  may  God 
bless  you  and  your  family 
at  this  time  of 
renewal  and  hope. 


Recently,  Scarboro  Missions  reported  that 
Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Louis  Quinn  was  awarded 
the  Order  of  Canada  in  recognition  of  his  work 
on  behalf  of  the  poor  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 
Here  he  is  receiving  the  award  on 
March  1,  1995,  at  Rideau  Hall,  Ottawa. 
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Sgt.  Michel  Roy,  Rideau  Hall 


FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Jesus... 

"An  instance  of  brilliant  failure" 

"They  were  on  the  road,  going  up  to  Jerusalem,  and  Jesus  was  walking  ahead  of  them; 

THEY  WERE  AMAZED,  AND  THOSE  WHO  FOLLOWED  WERE  AFRAID. 

He  BEGAN  TO  TELL  THEM  WHAT  WAS  TO  HAPPEN  TO  HIM."  (Mark  10:32) 


iolence  was  very 
much  part  of  the  Palestine 
in  which  Jesus  lived.  The 
vast  majority  of  the  people  were 
poor.  They  were  brutally 
controlled  by  the  occupying  force 
of  the  Roman  Army.  They  were 
further  exploited  by  their  own 
religious  leaders  who  manipulated 
the  law  to  further  their  own  power 
and  riches. 

In  all  of  this,  the  challenge  of 
Jesus  was  to  "turn  the  other 
cheek."  He  chastises  the  disciples 
who  want  to  call  down  God's 
wrath  on  their  enemies.  He  plainly 
tells  Peter  to  put  down  the  sword. 
He  gives  himself  over,  submitting 
like  a lamb  to  his  executioners. 

From  the  time  of  Christ  until 
today,  our  world  has  been  full  of 
violence,  and  Christians  are  often 
among  its  perpetrators.  Like 
everyone  else,  Christians  have  had 
a problem  with  the  nonviolence  of 
Christ.  A just  war  theory  is  debat- 
ed and  acknowledged,  violence  is 
understood  and  accepted  when  we 
see  the  innocent  suffer  and  die. 

Our  response  is  still  amazement 
and  fear  at  the  courage  and  deter- 
mination of  Jesus. 


In  this  issue  we  present  the  life 
and  example  of  Mohandas  Gand- 
hi. In  our  century  he  was  the 
greatest  teacher  and  example  of 
nonviolence.  It  was  the  very  core 
of  his  philosophy,  he  believed  in  it, 
he  taught  it  and  lived  it.  For  Gand- 
hi, a non-Christian,  Jesus  was  the 
most  excellent  example  of  nonvio- 
lence: 

" The  name  of  Jesus  at  once 
comes  to  the  lips/'  Gandhi 
said.  "It  is  an  instance 
of  brilliant  failure... 

The  adjective  passive  was  a 
misnomer,  at  least  as 
applied  to  Jesus.  He  was  the 
most  active  resister  known 
perhaps  to  history.  His  ivas 
nonviolence  par  excellence." 

Gandhi  also  believed  that 
"poverty  is  the  worst  form  of  vio- 
lence." In  this  issue,  Scarboro  lay 
missionary  Mark  Hathaway 
reports  on  his  recent  trip  to  Chia- 
pas, Mexico,  where  for  centuries 
the  poor  have  endured  crushing 
oppression.  Now,  calling  them- 
selves "Zapatistas",  they  have 


risen  up  against  a violence  that  has 
treated  them  as  less  than  human. 
Bishop  Samuel  Ruiz,  while  seeking 
peace  and  justice  through  negotia- 
tion, stands  in  amazement  and 
wonder  at  the  depth  of  long  suffer- 
ing and  patience  of  Mexico's  poor 
whose  reaction  was  so  long  in 
coming. 

In  teaching  us  to  love  our  ene- 
mies, to  do  good  to  those  who  hate 
us,  to  bless  those  who  curse  us,  to 
pray  for  those  who  abuse  us,  Jesus 
tried  to  make  us  understand  that 
only  love  was  strong  enough  to 
win  the  hearts  and  minds  of  men 
and  women. 

Gandhi  understood  and  taught 
this  as  well.  His  long  experience 
helped  him  to  understand  that 
violence  did  not  work,  that  it  only 
continued  an  ever  deepening  cycle 
of  violence.  Gandhi  teaches  us  that 
"Truth  is  God  and  there  is  no  way 
to  find  Truth  except  the  way  of 
nonviolence."  Jesus  teaches  us  that 
it  is  the  Truth  that  sets  us  free.°° 
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Mohandas  K.  Gandhi 

9%>  Soldier  of  Nonviolence  ^ 

By  Paul  McKenna 


Vlvant  Univers 
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More  than  500  books  have  been 

written  about  the  life  and  thought 
of  Mohandas  K.  Gandhi.  Yet  any 
author  who  struggles  to  depict  this  most 
extraordinary  individual  is  faced  with  a 
conundrum  because  Gandhi,  a person  of 
seemingly  great  contrasts,  continues  to  defy 
anyone's  efforts  to  categorize  him.  Here  was 
a man  who  campaigned  for  freedom  by 
asking  his  political  opponents  to  put  him  in 
jail;  here  was  an  intensely  joyful  man  who 
instigated  a movement  based  on  suffering, 
even  suffering  without  limit;  a fervent  Indi- 
an nationalist  who  refused  to  take  unfair 
advantage  of  his  British  rulers;  a born  peace- 
maker who  was  also  a natural  fighter;  a 
seeming  socialist  whose  thoroughgoing 
commitment  to  economic  self-reliance  and 
local  economic  development  made  him  look 
more  like  a capitalist;  a man  with  a profound 
sense  of  the  sacredness  of  all  life  but  also  a 
man  who  willingly  and  often  risked  his  own 
life  and  challenged  others  to  do  the  same;  a 
leader  whose  political  strategies  bewildered 
not  just  his  enemies  but  also  his  colleagues 
and  followers. 

These  apparent  paradoxes,  however,  start 
to  look  more  like  consistencies  when  one 
examines  the  Truths  to  which  Gandhi 
remained  stubbornly  faithful  throughout  his 
long  and  eventful  journey. 

The  Pursuit  of  Truth 

The  essence  of  Gandhian  philosophy  can 
be  summed  up  in  just  one  word:  satyagraha. 
Using  Sanskrit  (ancient  language  of  India) 
roots,  Gandhi  invented  this  word  as  a way 
of  formulating  what  he  had  learned  in  his 
search  for  Truth  during  his  struggle  for  the 
rights  of  Indians  in  South  Africa.  Satyagraha 
can  be  translated  as  "Truth-force"  or  "the 
adherence  to  Truth  in  all  matters."  Generally 
speaking,  satyagraha  can  be  defined  as  a 
quiet,  fervent  but  unyielding  pursuit  of 


SATYAGRAHA 

“The  adherence  to  Truth  in  all  matters” 


TRUTH 

NONVIOLENCE 

PERSONAL  SACRIFICE 

The  faithful  pursuit 

Ahimsa,  the 

Discipline,  courage. 

of  Truth,  both 

rejection  of  violence  prayer  and  a 

personal  and 

in  thought,  word 

willingness  to  endure 

universal. 

and  deed. 

suffering,  injury. 

even  death. 

7 

Fasts 

Demonstrations 

Strikes  Marches 

(Hunger  Strikes) 

Boycotts 


Non-cooperation  with 
oppressive  institutions 


Civil  disobedience  and  nonviolent  protest  are  not  the  essence  of 
Gandhi's  message,  they  are  merely  offshoots  of  his  central  con- 
cept, satyagraha.  Everything  the  Mahatma  did  and  said  is  cap- 
sulized  in  this  one  Sanskrit-derived  word.  Satyagraha  can  be  trans- 
lated as  “Truth-force”  or  “the  adherence  to  Truth  in  all  matters”— a 
quiet,  fervent  but  unyielding  pursuit  of  Truth.  It  can  also  become  a 
technique  for  bringing  about  social  justice.  Satyagraha  is  com- 
prised of  three  features:  Truth,  nonviolence  (ahimsa)  and  personal 
sacrifice.  The  follower  of  the  way  of  satyagraha  is  consecrated  to 
the  nonviolent  defense  of  Truth  and  is  therefore  willing  to  prayerfully 
endure  suffering,  injury,  even  death  in  defense  of  that  Truth. 


Truth.  The  discipline  of  satyagraha  can  also 
be  used  as  a technique  for  bringing  about 
social  justice  by  way  of  civil  disobedience. 

But  acts  of  civil  disobedience  such  as  boy- 
cotts, strikes  and  marches  are  an  offshoot  of 
satyagraha  and  not  its  essence.  Indeed  the 
purpose  and  meaning  of  satyagraha  goes 
beyond  the  process  of  political  liberation. 

Satyagraha  is  comprised  of  three 
elements:  Truth,  nonviolence  and  personal 
sacrifice.  These  three  pillars  of  satyagraha  are 
fundamental  to  understanding  Gandhi's 
philosophy. 

Gandhi  was  filled  with  a passionate  and 
lifelong  search  for  Truth.  In  fact  his  autobi- 
ography was  entitled,  " The  Story  of  My 
Experiments  with  Truth".  The  formula  "Truth  is  God" 
was  the  theological  principle  that  ruled  his  life  and  he 
struggled  to  realize  that  Truth  through  prayer  and 
action. 

The  Mahatma  (a  name  meaning  "Great  Soul"  given  to 
Gandhi  by  the  masses  in  India)  was  intent  on  avoiding  a 
dogmatic  or  rigid  view  of  Truth  because  he  believed 
that  Truth  and  the  pursuit  of  Truth  must  remain  open 
and  fluid.  Gandhi  came  to  believe  that  the  pursuit  of 
Truth  is  both  a personal  and  universal  project.  Beneath 
the  apparent  conflicts  and  divisions  of  life,  he  argued, 
there  resides  an  underlying  principle  of  Truth,  or  Love; 
a universal  principle  common  to  the  spiritual  traditions 
of  both  East  and  West.  He  rejected  paths  to  Truth  that 
focused  only  on  personal  salvation  or  individual 
enlightenment:  "the  interior  life  of  one  person  is  not  an 
exclusively  private  domain  but  rather  a forum  where 
the  lives  of  all  persons  are  made  manifest:  I am  part 
and  parcel  of  the  whole  and  I cannot  find  God  apart 
from  the  rest  of  humanity." 

The  Path  to  Truth 

Gandhi  was  convinced  that  the  only  path  to  Truth  is 
the  path  of  nonviolence:  "without  nonviolence,  it  is  not 
possible  to  find  Truth."  The  Sanskrit  word  for  nonvio- 
lence is  Ahimsa.  It  is  an  ancient  Hindu  precept  that 
expresses  all  the  dimensions  of  the  way  of  nonviolence. 
In  Gandhian  terms,  ahimsa  is  often  translated  as  the 


refusal  to  do  harm  or  injury.  At  a deeper  level  it  implies 
a reverence  for  all  life.  Because  Gandhi  believed  fer- 
vently that  nonviolence  was  the  supreme  litmus  test  for 
Truth,  he  discounted  any  moral  or  religious  system  that 
failed  to  value  the  principle  of  nonviolence. 

The  truly  nonviolent  resister,  the  Mahatma  main- 
tained, is  called  to  renounce  violence  in  thought,  word 
and  deed.  But  without  a supernatural  courage  and  a 
willingness  to  endure  great  personal  sacrifice,  it  is  not 
possible  to  adhere  to  the  way  of  nonviolence.  "In  the 
end,"  he  said,  "we  might  suffer  and  die  for  our  under- 
standing of  Truth  but  one  thing  we  cannot  do:  we  can- 
not kill  for  it."  There  are  many  reasons  why  Gandhi 
was  so  repulsed  by  violence.  At  the  heart  of  these  was 
his  perception  that  violence  represents  an  absolute 
violation  of  Truth.  Truth  and  the  pursuit  of  Truth  were, 
in  fact,  the  ultimate  values  that  guided  his  life.  For 
Gandhi,  Truth  and  violence  are  totally  incompatible. 

Nonviolence — The  Natural  Path  for 
Humanity 

Ahimsa  is,  for  Gandhi,  the  basic  law  of  our  being.  He 
fervently  believed  that  nonviolence  was  more  natural 
to  humanity  than  violence.  This  conviction  was  rooted 
in  his  confidence  in  humanity's  natural  disposition  to 
love.  Unfortunately/  humans  in  their  deeply  wounded 
state  are  not  fully  true  to  their  deepest  inner  disposi- 
tions. Therefore,  they  often  opt  for  violence. 

Violence  degrades  and  corrupts  humans.  When  force 
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is  met  with  force  and  hatred  with  hatred,  both  parties 
descend  into  a state  of  progressive  degeneration.  But 
according  to  the  Mahatma,  this  is  not  a natural  direc- 
tion for  humanity.  The  way  of  nonviolence  is  really  the 
natural  and  normal  path.  Gandhian  nonviolence  offers 
a methodology  that  is  grounded  in  the  nature  of  reality 
itself.  According  to  Thomas  Merton,  "That  is  why  it 
(nonviolence)  can  be  used  as  the  most  effective  princi- 
ple for  social  action,  since  it  is  in  deep  accord  with  the 
truth  of  man's  nature  and  corresponds  to  his  innate 
desire  for  peace,  justice,  freedom,  order  and  personal 
dignity." 

Nonviolence  heals  human  persons  and  restores 
humanity  to  its  natural  state.  And  this  includes  the 
restoration  of  peace,  order  and  social  justice.  This 
restoration  of  justice  cannot  come  about  through  the 
seizure  of  power.  Only  a nonviolent  transformation  of 
the  relationship  between  the  oppressed  and  oppressor 
will  generate  true  peace  and  justice.  And  such  a rela- 
tionship is  impossible  without  an  interior  change  in  the 
oppressor. 

A Soldier  of  Nonviolence 

Prior  to  Gandhi  there  had  always  been  individuals 
who  practiced  nonviolence  as  a personal  or  religious 
discipline.  The  Mahatma  was  remarkable  in  his  ability 
to  extend  the  principle  of  nonviolence  into  the  realm  of 
political  struggle.  Indeed  his  intensely  personal  philos- 
ophy of  nonviolence  became  an  instrument  of  mass 
protest  that  brought  the  British  power  in  India  to  its 
knees. 

Gandhi  believed  that  nonviolence  was  the  only  sane 
and  realistic  response  to  violence.  But  more  than  this  he 
became  convinced  that  nonviolence  was  the  noblest. 


Above:  Gandhi  led  a boycott  of  all  foreign  (British)- 
produced  cloth  and  urged  the  people  to  produce  their  own 
homespun  clothing,  a long  forgotten  craft  of  the  peasant. 
Gandhi  himself  sat  at  the  spinning  wheel  every  day. 

Sketches  courtesy  of  the  Government  of  India. 

the  most  courageous  and  the  most  effective  way  of 
defending  one's  rights.  He  never  doubted  that  nonvio- 
lence was  the  only  hope  for  the  modern  world,  the  only 
path  to  unity,  peace  and  justice.  His  lifelong  search  for 
meaning  and  Truth  took  place  amidst  intense  racial, 
religious  and  political  strife.  And  it  was  experience  in 
this  environment  that  led  the  Mahatma  to  commit  him- 
self to  consistent  nonviolence  as  a way  of  life. 

Violence  in  Gandhian  terms  refers  not  just  to  physi- 
cal violence;  violence  involves  the  abuse  of  power  in 
any  form.  The  practitioner  of  nonviolence  willingly 
renounces  violence  in  thought,  word  and  deed.  Nonvi- 
olence becomes  then,  a total  spirituality,  an  uncondi- 
tional sacrifice,  a complete  way  of  life  in  which  the 
practitioner  is  wholly  dedicated  to  the  loving  transfor- 
mation of  self,  of  enemy  and  of  society. 

In  the  context  of  a political  conflict,  nonviolence 
involves  the  exercise  of  influence  in  a way  that  brings 
about  societal  change  without  injury  to  one's  opponent. 
To  the  end,  the  Mahatma  remained  convinced  that 
Truth  and  the  nonviolent  pursuit  of  Truth  were  more 
powerful  than  guns,  blows  and  prison  bars.  But  there 
was  another  reason — a very  practical  reason — as  to 
why  Gandhi  rejected  violence.  To  his  mind,  violence 
simply  did  not  work. 

In  the  Gandhian  view,  a violent  resolution  does 
damage  to  both  parties  in  a conflict.  Such  a resolution 
creates  an  ethos  of  victory  and  defeat,  a 'win-lose' 
dynamic  between  the  two  opponents  whose  relation- 
ship remains  unhealed.  The  only  legacy  of  violence  is 
an  endless  trail  of  hurt,  bitterness  and  pain.  "I  do  not 
believe  in  armed  risings.  They  are  a remedy  worse  than 
the  disease  sought  to  be  cured.  They  are  a token  of  the 
spirit  of  revenge  and  impatience  and  anger." 
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Right:  The  historic  Dandi  march  in  1930  was  in  peaceful 
defiance  of  the  British  Government's  monopoly  on  salt. 
Gandhi  led  a group  from  his  ashram  to  the  coast  and  made 
salt  from  the  sea  at  Dandi.  Hundreds  followed  his  example. 


Violent  change  corrupts  and  degrades  both  parties. 

It  also  generates  new  cycles  of  oppression  and  violence, 
thus  worsening  the  original  conflict  scenario. 

Gandhi  always  claimed  that  he  had  learned  civil 
disobedience  from  Thoreau,  non-cooperation  from 
Tolstoy  and  nonviolence  from  the  New  Testament.  In 
his  writings  he  described  Jesus  as  a model  for  nonvio- 
lent resistance: 

"The  name  of  Jesus  at  once  comes  to  the  lips.  It  is  an 
instance  of  brilliant  failure.  And  he  has  been  acclaimed  in 
the  West  as  the  prince  of  passive  resisters.  I showed 
years  ago  in  South  Africa  that  the  adjective  'passive' 
was  a misnomer,  at  least  as  applied  to  Jesus.  He  was 
the  most  active  resister  known  perhaps  to  history.  His 
was  nonviolence  par  excellence.” 

Gandhi  was  moved  by  the  freedom  contained  in 
Jesus'  teaching  on  forgiveness  because  it  offers  a way 
out  of  the  perpetual  cycle  of  violence. 

The  necessity  of  a moral  consistency  between  the 
ends  desired  and  the  means  employed  is  a fundamental 
axiom  of  Gandhian  philosophy.  Jawaharlal  Nehru, 
Gandhi's  longtime  friend  and  colleague,  said:  "Gandhi 
never  tired  of  talking  about  means  and  ends  and  of 
; laying  stress  on  the  importance  of  the  means...  The 
normal  approach. ..thinks  in  terms  of  ends  only,  and 
because  means  are  forgotten,  the  ends  aimed  at  escape 
one...  Conflicts  are,  therefore,  seldom  resolved.  The 
wrong  methods  pursued  in  dealing  with  them  lead  to 
further  conflict." 

Gandhi  expressed  all  this  in  a more  succinct  manner: 

| "If  we  take  care  of  the  means,  we  are  bound  to  reach 
the  end,  sooner  or  later." 

Thus  methods  involving  deceit  and  manipulation 
are  totally  incompatible  with  the  nonviolent  pursuit  of 


Truth.  Gandhi  did  not  keep  secrets  from  his  political 
opponents.  Secrecy  implies  deceit  and  therefore  contra- 
dicts Truth.  The  Mahatma  always,  for  example, 
informed  the  British  about  the  details  of  his  various 
strategies,  even  though  the  larger  purpose  of  these 
same  strategies  was  to  end  British  power  in  India. 

Making  Truth  Visible 

For  Gandhi,  the  pursuit  of  Truth  is  more  than  a per- 
sonal or  individual  affair;  satyagraha  is  also  meant  to 
address  the  corporate  or  universal  reality.  The  personal 
search  for  Truth,  for  God,  for  self-realization,  cannot  be 
separated  from  the  very  public  struggle  for  justice. 
Truth  must  be  tested  and  lived  out  amidst  such  painful 
social  realities  as  racism,  imperialism  and  war.  In  the 
Gandhian  view,  a violent  and  unjust  society  is  a society 
characterized  by  persistent  disorder  and  moral  confu- 
sion. At  a deeper  level,  such  a society  harbours  a pro- 
found orientation  to  un-Truth,  to  falsehood.  The  Gand- 
hian call  for  freedom  and  justice  is  really  an  effort  to 
name,  to  challenge  and  to  unmask  social  un-Truths — to 
make  them  visible  to  all.  The  discipline  of  satyagraha  is 
designed  to  bring  to  the  surface  that  principle  of  Truth 
or  Love  that  Gandhi  believed  lurks  beneath  society's 
conflicts  and  divisions.  But  this  is  no  small  task.  To 
actively  resist  the  societal  forces  of  un-Truth  and  to 
make  the  Truth  visible  is  tantamount  to  risking  suffer- 
ing, injury  and  even  death. 

The  satyagraha  method  of  Truthfulness,  nonviolence 
and  suffering  love  involves  more  than  an  effort  to  make 
injustice  visible;  it  is  also  a technique  whereby  the 
oppressed  seek  to  convert  the  oppressor  so  that  the 
oppressor  comes  into  an  experience  of  Truth,  even  a 
glimpse  of  Truth.  And  if  in  the  process  the  oppressor 
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Vlvant  Univers 


"Bapu  (Gandhi)  has  always  said  that  there  are  two 
kinds  of  slavery  in  India,  one  for  women  and  one  for 
Untouchables.  And  he  has  always  fought  against 
both."  Kasturbai  (Gandhi's  wife). 

Above:  A painting  of  Gandhi  caring  for  a victim  of  Hansen's 
disease  (leprosy). 


comes  to  see  the  full  humanity  of  the  victim,  violence 
becomes  impossible.  How,  for  example,  can  one  mis- 
treat, harm  or  injure  a person  whom  one  values  and 
respects. 

As  well,  the  oppressed  are  also  subject  to  conversion 
in  this  context  as  one's  suffering  can  serve  to  both 
redeem  one's  adversaries  and  also  to  purge  oneself  of 
hatred. 

By  changing  inner  attitudes,  then,  satyagraha  strives 
to  transform  relationships  between  people  and  also 
restructures  the  very  situation  that  led  to  the  original 
conflict. 

Suffering  Love 

Clearly  Gandhi  was  an  idealist,  but  he  was  also  a 
deeply  practical  individual  who  realized  that  one 
should  not  hold  out  hope  for  an  immediate  conversion 
on  the  part  of  one's  oppressor.  For  this  reason,  he 
grounded  his  nonviolent  faith  in  voluntary  suffering 
without  limit:  "rivers  of  blood  may  have  to  flow  before 
we  gain  our  freedom,  but  it  must  be  our  blood."  The 
way  of  nonviolence  is  really  the  way  of  suffering... 
suffering  love. 

When  the  oppressor  undergoes  an  interior  conver- 
sion, this,  in  the  Gandhian  view,  is  actually  a faith 
experience.  Gandhian  nonviolence  really  amounts  to  a 
method  of  persuasion  by  suffering. 

There  are  those  who  argue  that  Gandhi's  approach 


to  conflict  resolution  amounts  to  a masochistic  and 
passive  surrender  to  the  gratuitously  violent  excesses  of 
the  enemy.  This  is  certainly  not  how  Gandhi  under- 
stood it: 

"Nonviolence  in  its  dynamic  condition  means  con- 
scious suffering.  It  does  not  mean  meek  submission  to 
the  will  of  the  evil-doer,  but  it  means  putting  one’s 
whole  soul  against  the  will  of  the  tyrant." 

For  the  Mahatma,  true  pacifism  was  not  "non-resis- 
tance to  evil"  but  "nonviolent  resistance  to  evil."  One  of 
Gandhi's  most  famous  disciples,  Martin  Luther  King, 
claimed  that  genuine  pacifism  is  not  some  unrealistic 
submission  to  evil  and  pain;  it  is,  rather,  "a  courageous 
confrontation  of  evil  by  the  power  of  love,  in  the  faith 
that  it  is  better  to  be  a recipient  of  violence  than  an 
inflicter  of  it." 

Authentic  nonviolence  has  nothing  to  do  with  pas- 
sivity, rather  the  oppressed  become  active  opponents 
who  have  chosen  to  lovingly  resist  those  who  will  not 
recognize  them  as  human. 

Nonviolence  demands  a supernatural  courage,  a 
willingness  to  consciously  suffer  without  recourse  to 
retaliation,  to  voluntarily  risk  injury,  even  death,  and  to 
do  all  this  without  any  attachment  to  tangible  results. 

In  Gandhi's  own  words:  "Just  as  one  must  learn  the  art 
of  killing  in  the  training  for  violence,  so  one  must  learn 
the  art  of  dying  in  the  training  for  nonviolence." 

Continued  on  page  10... 
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Mohandas  Karamchand  Gandhi 

A Biographical  Sketch 


1869  • born  October  2 in  a port  town  (Porbandar) 

in  Western  India,  to  a merchant  caste  family 
belonging  to  the  Vaishnava  sect  of  Hinduism. 

1883  • weds  Kasturbai  in  an  arranged  marriage; 

their  marriage,  until  her  death  62  years  later, 
produces  four  sons. 

1893  • goes  to  South  Africa  to  do  legal  work. 

1897-1905  • using  petitions,  letters  and  personal  visits 
to  British  authorities,  Gandhi  challenges  laws 
discriminating  against  Asians. 

1906-1907  • addresses  a mass  meeting  of  Indians  in 
Johannesburg  who  take  a solemn  oath  to 
nonviolently  resist  unjust  laws. 

• changes  lifestyle  by  committing  himself  to 
simple  dress  (loincloth),  lifelong  celibacy,  manual 
labour,  poverty,  communal  life  (ashram),  dietary 
restrictions  and  other  ascetic  practices. 

1908-1914  • jailed  several  times;  using  fasts,  strikes 
and  mass  protests,  Gandhi  hones  his  skills  in 
leading  masses  of  people  in  acts  of  nonviolent 
direct  action  (satyagraha) 

1914  • leaves  South  Africa  forever  and  returns  to 
India;  spends  one  year  touring  India  to  grasp  the 
day-to-day  struggles  of  the  poor  masses. 

1915  • sets  up  ashram  at  Ahmedabad.  Ashram 
includes  Hindus  of  all  castes  and  members  of 
other  religions;  community  activities  include 
manual  labour,  the  spinning  of  homespun  cloth 
and  gracious  treatment  of  animals;  ashram 
members  take  11  vows  including  nonviolence, 
truthfulness  and  anti-Untouchability. 

1917-1918  • leads  successful  nonviolent  campaigns  in 
support  of  textile  workers,  peasants  and  indigo 
plantation  workers  in  various  parts  of  India. 

1919  • As  British  step  up  persecution  of 
nationalist  dissidence,  Gandhi  launches  India- 
wide nonviolent  campaign  which  he  later 
suspends  because  of  the  eruption  of  violence. 

1920  • elected  president  of  All-India  Home  Rule 
League.  As  part  of  a movement  toward 
independence  and  Indian  self-rule,  Gandhi 
launches  a movement  of  non-cooperation 

with  all  British  institutions. 


1921  • leads  boycott  of  all  foreign  (British)- 
produced  cloth;  urges  masses  to  produce  their 
own  homespun  clothing. 

1922  • arrested  for  sedition  and  sentenced  to  six 
years;  released  two  years  later. 

1924  • begins  21-day  "great  fast"  as  penance  for 

communal  rioting  between  Hindus  and  Muslims. 

1925-1929  • momentum  for  the  independence  of  India 
grows  as  a result  of  Gandhi's  influence. 

1930  • leads  Salt  March  to  challenge  the  British 
government's  monopoly  over  salt  production; 
country  responds  with  massive  nonviolent  action 
leading  to  the  imprisonment  of  100,000  people; 
Gandhi  also  arrested. 

1931  • sails  to  England  to  negotiate  with  the 
British;  scores  great  propaganda  victory,  but 
British  government  appears  immovable  on  the 
issue  of  independence. 

1932  • begins  "perpetual  fast  unto  death"  to 
protest  electoral  discrimination  against 
Untouchables. 

1933-1937  • devotes  considerable  effort  in  the  struggle 
against  Untouchability. 

• inaugurates  All-India  Village  Industries 
Associates;  the  values  of  economic  self-reliance 
and  the  development  of  local  skills  and  industries 
become  increasingly  important  for  Gandhi;  his 
own  ashram  becomes  a model  for  village 
industries. 

1942  • leads  final  nationwide  nonviolent 

campaign  to  urge  British  to  leave  India  and  is 
jailed  for  over  a year. 

1947  • August  15,  India  achieves  independence 
from  the  British;  Gandhi  does  not  attend  victory 
celebrations  but  spends  the  day  praying  and  fast- 
ing to  quell  Hindu-Muslim  conflicts  that  erupt  in 
Calcutta;  these  conflicts  broke  out  because 
Independence  involved  the  partition  of  India  and 
the  creation  of  Pakistan  (a  Muslim  state),  a devel- 
opment which  Gandhi  had  always  opposed. 

1948  • January  30,  assassinated  by  a 1 lindu 
extremist  protesting  Gandhi's  continued  outreach 
to  India's  Muslim  minority. 
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"Gandhi  does  not  envisage  a tactical  nonviolence  confined  to  one  area  of  life  or  to  an 
isolated  moment.  His  nonviolence  is  a creed  which  embraces  all  of  life  in  a consistent  and  logical 
network  of  obligations...  Genuine  nonviolence  means  not  only  non-cooperation  with  glaring 
social  evils , but  also  the  renunciation  of  benefits  and  privileges  that  are  implicitly  guaranteed 
by  forces  which  conscience  cannot  accept."  Thomas  Merton 


Continued  from  page  S... 

The  issue,  finally,  is  one  of  bringing  Truth  to  bear 
upon  all  matters  human.  The  nonviolent  resister  is 
really  struggling  for  universal  Truth. 

Gandhi  believed  that,  at  the  deepest  level,  the  evil  of 
violence  was  rooted  in  the  lack  of  a living  faith  in  a 
living  God.  Gandhian  nonviolence  is  both  meaningless 
and  impossible  without  a belief  in  God.  In  fact,  Gandhi 
felt  that  one  could  not  really  find  God  apart  from  the 
discipline  of  nonviolence.  Between  1917  and  1948  hun- 
dreds of  group  satyagraha  actions  were  conducted  in 
India.  These  focused  on  the  struggle  for  Indian  self-rule 
and  a number  of  other  social  issues.  In  strictly  Gandhi- 
an terms,  however,  the  ultimate  goal  of  these  activities 
was  not  to  win  a political  campaign,  but  to  service 
Truth.  Gandhian  nonviolence  is  about  the  triumph  of 
Truth,  not  the  triumph  of  power. 

Political  Acts 

Each  of  Gandhi's  political  acts  can  be  appreciated  on 
at  least  three  levels  of  meaning.  His  actions  in  the  polit- 
ical realm  were,  first  of  all,  acts  of  worship.  Secondly, 
they  were  symbolic  events  with  educational  purpose — 
the  Mahatma  strove  to  bring  the  people  of  India  to  a 
consciousness  of  their  true  needs  and  their  real  situa- 
tion in  the  life  of  the  world.  On  a third  level,  Gandhi's 
acts  of  protest  were  meant  as  a witness  to  universal 
Truths.  His  many  fasts,  for  example,  were  public,  politi- 
cal acts.  But  they  were  pregnant  with  meaning  on  other 
levels.  The  fasts  were  acts  of  worship  and  self-purifica- 
tion. They  were  also  powerfully  symbolic  acts  of  wit- 
ness that  were  meant  to  bring  home  important  Truths 
relevant  to  all  persons. 


Gandhi's  concept  of  satyagraha — grounded  in  Truth, 
nonviolence  and  personal  sacrifice — may  prove  to  be 
one  of  the  greatest  discoveries  of  the  20th  century.  The 
satyagraha  method  of  conflict  resolution  may,  in  fact, 
offer  modern  humanity  its  only  way  out  of  the  current 
quagmire  of  violence  that  appears  to  be  engulfing  the 
world.  Truly,  the  Mahatma  has  presented  us  with  a 
path  that  is  sane  and  holy,  although  intensely  demand- 
ing. 

Some  observers  argue  that  Gandhi's  methods  for 
bringing  about  peace  and  justice  are  naive,  unrealistic 
and,  in  the  end,  ineffective.  But  when  we  look  around 
our  modern  world  and  examine  the  'realistic'  alterna- 
tives to  nonviolence,  we  find  that  they  are  none  too 
many  and  none  too  inviting.  This  great  Indian  saint  has 
pointed  us  another  way.  The  path  of  violence,  he 
claimed,  amounts  finally  to  "an  eye  for  an  eye,  making 
the  whole  world  blind." 

Paul  McKenna  is  a freelance  writer  specializing  in  world 
religions  and  interfaith  dialogue.  He  lives  in  Tottenham,  On. 

Resources 

"Gandhi  on  Nonviolence" , by  Thomas  Merton,  pub- 
lished by  New  Directions,  1981.  This  book  contains 
numerous  quotes  from  Gandhi  on  the  issue  of  nonvio- 
lence plus  Merton's  reflections  on  Gandhi  and  Gandhian 
nonviolence. 

The  Network:  Interaction  for  Conflict  Resolution, 

c/ o Conrad  Grebel  College,  Waterloo,  On,  N2L  3G6.  Ph: 
519-885-0880;  Fax:  519-885-0806. 

Peace  Brigades  International,  192  Spadina  Ave.,  Unit 
304,  Toronto,  On,  M5T  2C2.  Ph:  416-594-0429.°° 


We  Cannot  Lose 

"...in  this  cause  I am  prepared  to  die  but  there  is  no  cause  for  which  I am  prepared  to  kill. 
Whatever  they  do  to  us,  we  will  attack  no  one,  kill  no  one...  they  will  imprison  us,  they  will  fine  us, 
they  will  seize  our  possessions  but  they  cannot  take  away  our  self-respect  if  we  do  not  give  it  to 
them...  I am  asking  you  to  fight,  to  fight  against  their  anger.  We  will  not  strike  a blow. 

But  we  will  receive  them,  and  through  out  pain  we  will  make  them  see  their  injustice... 
and  it  will  hurt  as  all  fighting  hurts  but  we  cannot  lose...  we  cannot.  They  may  torture  my  body, 
break  my  bones.  Then  they  will  have  my  dead  body,  not  my  obedience." 

Part  of  a 1906  address  Gaudlii  gave  in  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  to  a mass  meeting  of  Indians,  each  of  whom  took  a 
solemn  oath  to  nonviolently  resist  government  laws  discriminating  against  Asians. 
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Did  You  Know? 

• Buddhism  is  the  fastest  growing  religion  in  Canada; 

• In  this  country  there  are  more  Muslims  than  Presbyter! 

• Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes  (Our  Lady's  Missionaries)  is  the  fir 
to  become  a teacher  in  the  ancient  Zen  Buddhist  tradition 

• An  estimated  200,000  Sikhs  live  in  Canada;  close  to  half  a 


ns; 

t Canadian  Christian 
)f  meditation; 

2 in  British  Columbia 


In  Kitchener,  On,  a Jewish  congregation  and  a Christian  church 
an  agreement  to  build  a shared  house  of  worship. 


?d 


World  Religions 
in  Canada; 

An  Introduction 


hroughout  the 
20th  century, 

X peoples,  cul- 
tures and  religions 
have  been  on  the 
move,  and  in  a way 
that  is  new  to  histo- 
ry. One  of  the  effects 
of  this  process  of 
large-scale  immigra- 
tion is  an  encounter 
aetween  the  religions  of  the  world.  According  to  the  1990 
Britannica  Book  of  the  Year,  14  major  religions  or  reli- 
gious systems  are  now  present  in  some  significance  in 
aver  80  countries.  Yes,  across  the  planet,  peoples  and 
:ultures  are  on  the  move,  and  they're  bringing  their  reli- 
gions with  them,  and  they're  bringing  them  to  Canada. 

Almost  every  day  we  observe  some  facet  of  Canada's 
multi-religious  landscape  in  media  reports.  For  example, 
the  Sikh  turban  controversy;  the  struggle  by  some  Jewish, 
Muslim  and  Christian  groups  to  procure  public  funding 
for  their  schools;  the  efforts  of  some  Jewish  and  Muslim 
groups  to  have  their  holy  days  recognized  in  the  school 
calendar;  and  legal  action  by  some  non-Christian  teachers 
jwho  are  seeking  paid  time  off  for  their  religious  holidays. 

Canada's  Parliament  itself  reflects  our  country's 
changing  religious  composition.  On  February  18, 1994, 
members  of  the  House  of  Commons  voted  unanimously 
to  approve  a new  prayer  for  the  House.  It  is  led  by  the 
Speaker  and  recited  by  members  at  the  beginning  of  each 
daily  session  of  Parliament: 

Almighty  God,  ive  give  thanks  for  the  great 
blessings  which  have  been  bestowed  on  Canada  and 
its  citizens,  including  the  gifts  of  freedom,  opportuni- 
ty and  peace  that  we  enjoy. 

We  pray  for  our  sovereign,  Queen  Elizabeth,  and 
the  governor-general. 

Guide  us  in  our  deliberations  as  Members  of 
Parliament  and  strengthen  us  in  our  aivareness  of  our 
duties  and  responsibilities  as  members. 

Grant  us  wisdom,  knowledge  and  understanding 
to  preserve  the  blessings  of  this  country  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  and  to  make  good  laws  and  wise  ' 


ISlOftS  • 


For  some  years,  a number  of  Members  of  Parliament 
had  been  concerned  that  the  previous  prayer  (used  since 
1877)  no  longer  reflected  Canada's  religious  make-up. 


Canada  is  now  a country  of  many  religions.  People  of 
various  faiths  are  now  our  neighbours  and  workmates. 

The  House  of  Commons  decision  is  all  the  more 
remarkable  when  one  considers  that  Christianity  remains 
the  majority  religion  in  this  country. 

It  is  not  easy  for  any  of  us  to  understand  another 
religion.  However,  for  Canadians  who  find  themselves 
confused  and  bewildered  in  their  efforts  to  understand 
the  religions  of  their  neighbours,  there  is  good  news. 

In  the  fall  of  1994,  the  United  Church  of  Canada  pub- 
lished Faith  In  My  Neighbour — World  Religions  in  Canada: 
An  Introduction.  It  is  a first  in  terms  of  this  country’s  reli- 
gious and  publishing  history.  Also,  as  stated  in  its  intro- 
duction, "What  is  particularly  important  is  that  the  stories 
of  the  various  traditions  have  been  prepared  and 
researched  by  people  from  these  very  faith  communities." 

Sixteen  authors,  ranging  from  scholars  to  ordinary 
persons  of  faith,  outline  the  history,  customs,  values  and 
spirituality  of  their  given  faith  communities.  This  person- 
al touch  clearly  adds  authenticity  and  credibility  to  these 
brief,  easy-to-read  faith  stories. 

Faith  In  My  Neighbour  contains  an  interesting  section 
entitled.  Festivals  of  Faith.  This  15-page  segment 
describes  the  many  feasts,  holy  days  and  festivals  of  each 
of  the  religions  chronicled  in  the  book.  A useful  directory 
is  also  provided  with  the  names,  addresses  and  phone 
numbers  of  national  organizations  affiliated  with  each 
religion. 

In  the  introduction  to  the  book,  Marks  McAvity 
writes;  "Since  the  federal  government  has  clearly  pro- 
claimed its  position  on  multiculturalism,  people  have 
been  redefining  the  essence  of  what  that  concept  really 
means.  As  a society,  we  have  emerged  from  an  era  where 
folk  dancing  and  exotic  foods  have  been  synonymous 
with  multiculturalism  and  the  religious  dimension  has 
been  largely  ignored.  But  this  is  changing."  Faith  In  My 
Neighbour  will  help  all  of  us  to  continue  this  important 
change  process. 

This  timely,  sensitive  and  thoroughly  Canadian  book 
is  a handy  road  map  for  any  traveller  bent  on  investigat- 
ing Canada’s  multi-religious  society.  Faith  In  My  Neigh- 
bour offers  the  reader  the  gift  of  understanding,  enabling 
each  of  us  to  appreciate  and  celebrate  our  neighbours-in- 
faith  and  to  be  enriched  by  other  spiritual  traditions. 

(By  Paul  McKenna) 


To  order  Faith  In  My  Neighbour  ($15.73 
and  handling)  write  to:  United  Church  of  Cam 
3250  Bloor  St.  W.,  Etobicoke.  On,  M8X  2)  4. °° 


including 

As. 
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The  Way  c 


Refrain: 

We  adore  you , O Christ ; and  we  bless  you. 
Because  by  your  holy  cross  you  have  redeemed  the  world. 


THE  LAST  SUPPER 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  all  who  volunteer  at  food 
banks  in  Canada,  those  who  stand  in  line  at  these  food 
banks,  those  who  organize  food  distribution  in  refugee 
camps,  and  those  who  wait  for  their  daily  food  ration  in 
the  many  camps  throughout  the  world. 

God  of  all  humanity,  be  with  all  who  hunger,  and 
enable  us  to  be  in  solidarity  with  them  as  they  share  in 
the  passion  of  Jesus,  in  whose  name  we  pray. 

JESUS  IS  CONDEMNED  TO  DEATH 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  the  10-year-old  in  Thailand, 
forced  to  work  as  a prostitute  in  the  sex  tourism  indus- 
try, whose  life  was  so  terrible  she  wished  she  had  never 
been  born. 

God  of  all  creation,  support  all  sexually  exploited  youth 
and  adults  on  the  streets  of  Canada,  Thailand,  Brazil  and 
elsewhere,  and  inspire  us  to  stand  with  them  in  their 
way  of  the  cross.  We  ask  this  in  Jesus'  name. 

JESUS  BEARS  HIS  CROSS 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  lesus  today?  With  children  in  the  Alexandra 
township  near  Johannesburg,  South  Africa,  whose  fami- 
lies live  in  one  room  shacks  and  who  go  to  overcrowded 
schools  with  few  books,  pencils  or  paper. 

God  of  justice,  support  all  children  whose  lives  are 
shackled  by  poverty,  and  inspire  us  to  stand  with  them 
in  their  way  of  the  cross.  We  ask  this  in  Jesus'  name. 

JESUS  FALLS  FOR  THE  FIRST  TIME 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  lesus  today?  With  Bishop  Ruiz  in  Chiapas, 
Mexico,  whose  work  with  the  native  people  in  his  area 
brings  him  into  conflict  with  Mexican  authorities  who 
are  threatened  by  his  words  of  justice. 

God  of  the  poor  and  lowly,  strengthen  the  spirit  of  all 
who  work  for  justice  and  peace,  and  enable  us  to  be  in 
solidarity  with  them  as  they  share  in  the  passion  of  Jesus, 
in  whose  name  we  pray. 


JESUS  MEETS  HIS  MOTHER 

( Refrain ) 

Where  is  Mary  today?  With  mothers  all  over  the  world 
who  see  their  children,  be  they  infants  or  adults,  male  or 
female,  die  of  AIDS,  starvation  and  the  effects  of  war. 

God  of  our  mothers,  be  with  all  women  who  cry  out 
for  justice  and  dignity,  and  inspire  us  to  be  in  solidarity 
with  them  in  their  way  of  the  cross.  We  pray  in  Jesus' 
name. 

SIMON  HELPS  JESUS 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  Simon  today?  With  young  people  across  Cana- 
da who  organize  fast-a-thons  and  SHARE  LENT  activi- 
ties, and  with  young  people  from  the  slums  of  Durango, 
Mexico,  who  have  gone  back  to  the  land  to  create  a col- 
lective farm  for  people  forced  off  their  own  farms. 

O God  of  compassion,  strengthen  all  young  people, 
empower  them  to  make  wise  choices,  and  inspire  us  to 
be  in  solidarity  with  them  as  they  share  in  the  passion  of 
Jesus,  in  whose  name  we  pray. 

VERONICA  WIPES  THE  FACE  OF  JESUS 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  Veronica  today?  With  the  Catholic  Women's 
Group  of  Mukumu  Parish  in  Kenya,  who  are  working 
with  mothers  to  create  small  industries  and  improve  the 
economy  of  their  villages. 

O God  who  gives  strength  and  courage,  be  with  all 
women  who  nurture  others  and  work  for  a better  world, 
and  help  us  to  stand  with  them  as  they  share  in  the  pas- 
sion of  Jesus,  in  whose  name  we  pray. 

JESUS  FALLS  THE  SECOND  TIME 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  the  weary,  hurting  Jesus  today?  With  the  poor 
of  Haiti  who  have  suffered  through  years  of  dictatorship, 
and  with  their  leaders  who  are  working  to  rebuild  a 
country  saddled  with  debt  and  shattered  by  violence. 

God  who  creates  new  life,  be  with  those  deprived  of 
daily  bread  and  decent  housing,  and  inspire  us  to  stand 
with  them  as  they  seek  justice.  We  ask  this  in  lesus' 
name. 
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The  Way  of  the  Cross  helps  us  realize  that  Jesus  continues  to  carry  his  cross  today.  This  gives  us  an  opportunity  to 
name  oppressive  situations  and  pray  for  those  in  need.  It  leads  us  to  pray  that  we,  our  church  and  society,  may  see  and 
share  God's  vision  of  justice  and  peace  for  all  creation.  Two  Stations  have  been  added:  "The  Last  Supper"  and  "Jesus 
Rises  from  the  Dead".  With  the  question,  "Where  is  Jesus...?"  you  are  encouraged  to  compose  your  own  answers. 


JESUS  SPEAKS  TO  THE  WOMEN 

(Refrain) 

Where  are  these  women  today?  With  women  in  Brazil 
working  to  create  a more  hopeful  future  by  organizing 
mothers'  clubs,  unions  and  groups  to  deal  with  health 
care  and  land  reform  issues. 

God  who  have  given  birth  to  us,  guide  all  people  in 
leadership  positions,  and  enable  us  to  stand  with  them  in 
their  way  of  the  cross.  We  pray  in  Jesus'  name. 

JESUS  FALLS  THE  THIRD  TIME 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  broken  Jesus  today?  With  broken  people  every- 
where, who  fall  through  the  cracks  created  by  policies 
and  systems  which  do  not  place  people  first. 

God  of  consolation,  enable  us  to  listen  to  the  stories  of 
people  broken  by  poverty,  disease  and  despair,  and 
inspire  us  to  be  in  solidarity  with  them  in  their  way  of 
the  cross.  We  pray  in  Jesus'  name. 

JESUS  IS  STRIPPED  OF  HIS  GARMENTS 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  Jesus  stripped  of  all  earthly  possessions  today? 
With  people  in  Rwanda  and  Burundi  stripped  of  family 
members,  homes,  farms,  and  communities  in  the  mas- 
sacres and  flight  to  refugee  camps. 

God  who  cares  for  pilgrims,  guide  these  people  to 
reconcile  their  differences,  heal  their  wounded  and 
rebuild  their  countries,  and  enable  us  to  stand  with  them 
as  they  share  in  the  passion  of  Jesus,  in  whose  name  we 
pray. 

JESUS  IS  NAILED  TO  THE  CROSS 

(Refrain) 

Where  is  Jesus  crucified  today?  With  women  and  chil- 
dren working  in  doll  factories,  garment  and  textile 
industries  in  Asian  countries,  who  work  long  hours  in 
unsafe  conditions. 

God  our  creator  and  healer,  be  with  all  people  forced 
to  work  in  jobs  where  their  dignity  as  persons  is  not 
respected,  and  inspire  us  to  be  in  solidarity  with  them  in 
their  way  of  the  cross.  We  pray  in  Jesus'  name. 


JESUS  DEES  ON  THE  CROSS 
(Refrain) 

Where  is  Jesus  today?  With  a Guatemalan  man  who  was 
kidnapped,  tortured  and  later  killed  on  June  2 1994,  for 
his  work  as  a union  leader. 

God  who  weeps  with  those  who  suffer,  comfort  those 
who  mourn  the  death  of  loved  ones,  and  inspire  us  to 
stand  in  solidarity  with  them  as  they  share  in  the  passion 
of  Jesus,  in  whose  name  we  pray. 

JESUS  IS  TAKEN  DOWN  FROM  THE  CROSS 
(Refrain) 

Where  are  Joseph  and  Nicodemus  today?  With  men  who 
volunteer  in  church  and  community  groups,  giving  time, 
talents  and  money  to  build  a more  hopeful  future. 

God  of  mercy,  be  with  those  who  work  to  improve  the 
lives  of  poor  persons  and  poor  nations,  and  inspire  us  to 
be  in  solidarity  with  them  in  their  way  of  the  cross.  We 
pray  in  Jesus'  name. 

JESUS  IS  LAID  IN  THE  TOMB 
(Refrain) 

WJiere  is  Jesus  today?  With  those  for  whom  death 
seems  to  be  a release  from  endless  struggle,  overwhelm- 
ing obstacles  or  terrible  loneliness. 

God  of  life,  be  with  those  whoe  lives  are  reduced  to 
misery  by  the  forces  of  oppression,  and  enable  us  to  be  in 
solidarity  with  them  in  their  way  of  the  cross.  We  pray  in 
Jesus'  name. 

JESUS  RISES  FROM  THE  DEAD 
(Refrain) 

Where  is  the  risen  Jesus  today?  With  women  and  youth 
in  Uganda  who  are  now  able  to  participate  actively  in 
their  government  for  the  first  time  as  their  country 
embraces  peace  and  organizes  for  local  development. 

God  who  dreams  of  a new  creation,  support  ill  who 
share  your  dream,  and  inspire  us  to  stand  with  them  as 
they  share  in  the  passion  of  Jesus,  in  whose  name  we 
pray. 

AMEN. 

(Taken  from  the  Development  & Peaee  Share  Lent  1 995  Kit. 
Graphics  by  Cerezo  Bar  redo.) 
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Chiapas: 


By  Mark  Hathaway 


Social  Action.  We  came  on  behalf 
of  the  Inter-Church  Committee  on 
Human  Rights  in  Latin  America 
(ICCHRLA)  to  witness  firsthand 
what  had  happened  here  in  south- 
ern Mexico  since  February  9 when 
the  army  began  to  advance  into 
parts  of  the  jungle  to  the  east,  an 
area  previously  held  by  the  rebel 
Zapatista  movement. 

Our  partner  human  rights  orga- 


nizations in  San  Cristobal  are 
reporting  numerous  cases  of  arbi- 
trary arrests,  torture,  and  even 
killings  of  civilians  as  the  Mexican 
army  advances.  Tens  of  thousands 
of  indigenous  Mayan  peoples  have 
been  displaced  as  they  flee  from 
their  homes  in  fear.  Meanwhile, 
negotiations  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  Zapatistas  have  come 
to  a standstill.  It  appears  as  though 


In  the  plaza  in  front  of  the 
cathedral,  there's  an  air  of 
quiet  but  tense  expecta- 
tion. Just  one  week  before,  on 
Sunday,  February  19,  1995, 
an  angry  group  of  landown- 
ers, with  eggs  and  rocks,  had 
attacked  the  people  standing 
vigil  here.  Three  people, 
including  an  elderly  indigenous 
woman,  had  been  wounded. 
Would  today  see  a repeat  of  last 
week's  events?  Already,  a group  is 
broadcasting  angry  slogans  only  a 
block  away  in  front  of  the  local 
municipality. 

I had  arrived  here  in  San 


Cristobal,  Chiapas,  the  previous 
evening,  together  with  Kathy  Price 
of  the  Jesuit  Centre  of  Faith  and 


A War  On  The 
Innocent 


Clockwise  from  left: 

• The  indigenous  people  sup- 
porting Bishop  Ruiz  stand 
guard  in  front  of  the  cathedral. 

• Police  protection  following 
the  attack  on  the  people  a 
week  before. 

• Landowners  in  front  of  the 
municipal  building  across  the 
plaza  from  the  cathedral. 

• The  protesters  spill  out  into 
the  park.  The  landowners 
stand  behind  their  banners. 
Bishop  Ruiz'  supporters  carry 
white  flowers. 

Photos  by  Mark  Hathaway. 
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While  Bishop  Ruiz  has  never 
expressed  support  for  violent 
revolutionary  struggle,  and 
while  he  has  worked  fervently 
for  a just  and  peaceful  solution 
to  the  conflict,  the  wealthy  and 
powerful  perceive  him  as  an 
enemy  to  their  own  interests. 


Mexico,  in  the  face  of  pressure 
from  international  financial  institu- 
tions such  as  the  Chase  Manhattan 
Bank  in  New  York,  has  opted  for 
an  'expedient'  military  solution  to 
the  age-old  problems  of  social 
: injustice  in  Chiapas. 

Now,  Bishop  Samuel  Ruiz,  the 
key  negotiator  between  the  govern- 
ment and  the  rebel  movement,  is  at 
the  centre  of  a controversy.  For 
over  30  years  he  has  worked  tire- 
lessly to  defend  the  poorest  of  the 
poor  in  his  diocese,  the  indigenous 
peoples  who  are  also  the  majority 
of  its  inhabitants.  From  1981  to 
1984  when  Scarboro  missionaries 
worked  in  this  diocese,  we  were 
able  to  witness  the  commitment  of 
the  local  church  to  the  powerless 


and  marginalized.  This  has  won 
Don  Samuel  many  friends,  like  the 
hundreds  of  people  who  have  been 
standing  guard  in  front  of  the 
cathedral  for  over  ten  days  now, 
camping  out  day  and  night  to  pro- 
tect their  beloved  bishop  "Tatic". 

At  the  same  time  though,  the 
large  landowners  who  have 
exploited  the  indigenous  peoples 
for  centuries  have  come  to  see  Don 
Samuel  as  their  enemy.  Flis  role  in 
the  negotiations  with  the  Zapatis- 


tas has  only  served  to  enrage  them 
more.  While  Bishop  Ruiz  has  never 
expressed  support  for  violent  revo- 
lutionary struggle,  and  while  he 
has  worked  fervently  for  a just  and 
peaceful  solution  to  the  conflict, 
the  wealthy  and  powerful  perceive 
him  as  an  enemy  to  their  own 
interests. 

Now  that  the  government  seems 
to  have  opted  for  a military  solu- 
tion to  the  crisis  in  Chiapas,  the 
officially-supported  press  has  also 
begun  to  attack  Bishop 
Ruiz.  Since  he  may  be  the 
only  person  with  the 
credibility  to  negotiate  a 
lasting  peace,  he  is  now 
seen  as  an  obstacle  to 
justifying  the  use  of  mili- 
tary force. 

Disturbingly,  the  cam- 
paign seems  to  be  taking 
place  within  the  church 
hierarchy  as  well;  the 
papal  nuncio  in  Mexico 
has  been  widely  quoted 
in  the  press  as  opposing 
Bishop  Samuel. 

The  protest  being 
mounted  blocks  from  the 
cathedral  is,  then,  just  a 
local  manifestation  of  a 
wider  campaign.  Fortu- 
nately, a repeat  of  last 
week’s  events  seems  less 
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likely.  Widespread  national  and 
international  protest  following  the 
attack  have  ensured  that  today 
heavy  police  protection  is  in  place. 
Still,  waiting  in  the  plaza,  one  can- 
not help  but  wonder  if  the  men  in 
uniform  holding  tear-gas  grenades 
would  really  protect  us  if  an  attack 
ensues.  One  line  of  policemen  face 
inwards,  towards  us. 

As  the  slogans  being  broadcast 
from  the  municipality  against  Bish- 
op Ruiz  become  more  angry,  his 
supporters  take  white  flowers  in 
hand  and  form  two  lines  of 
defense:  the  first  of  men,  and  the 
second  of  women.  Nearly  all  of 
them  are  indigenous  Mayan  people 
from  surrounding  rural  communi- 
ties. Meanwhile,  at  the  municipali- 
ty, two  effigies  are  burned,  one  of 
Zapatista  leader  "Comandante 
Marcos",  and  another  of  Bishop 
Ruiz.  (A  fire  truck  quickly  douses 
the  flames;  the  enemies  of  Bishop 
Samuel  have  obviously  planned 
carefully.)  At  the  cathedral,  we 
sing  religious  songs  and  pray  the 
rosary. 


As  the  Mexican  army  advances,  many 
villagers  have  abandoned  their  homes 
and  fled  to  the  surrounding  hills. 
Photos  by  Mark  Hathaway. 
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Eventually,  the  rich  and  power- 
ful of  San  Cristobal  spill  into  the 
park  across  from  the  cathedral 
carrying  signs  reading  "Bishop 
Ruiz  must  resign",  "Foreign  priests 
should  leave  our  diocese  because 
they  do  not  love  our  people",  and 
even  "Kill  Bishop  Ruiz".  The 
group,  though,  is  small,  only  about 
200  rather  than  the  15,000  organiz- 
ers had  expected.  Their  fury  soon 
peters  out.  Ruiz'  supporters  contin- 
ue to  stand  vigil,  using  the  power 
of  prayer  and  song  to  conquer 
anger.  By  evening,  music  and 
dance  mark  a celebration  in  front 
of  the  cathedral. 


In  the  jungle  to  the  east,  however, 
the  situation  remains  serious. 
The  next  day,  I travel  on  the  back 
of  a truck  carrying  relief  to  the 
hospital  in  Altamirano,  about  50 
kilometres  along  winding  moun- 
tain roads  from  San  Cristobal.  We 
pass  through  a military  checkpoint 
where  previously  many  people 
have  been  tortured  and  raped. 
Fortunately,  we  encounter  no  diffi- 
culties today  beyond  a brief  delay. 

When  we  arrive  at  the  hospital, 
a religious  sister  tells  us  that  most 
people  are  hiding  in  the  mountains 
for  fear  of  the  troops,  beyond  the 
reach  of  aid.  Already,  epidemics  of 
gastro-intestinal  infections  are 
spreading  like  wildfire.  If  the  sol- 
diers don't  leave  soon,  many  peo- 
ple will  die.  She  points  out  that  the 
Zapatistas  have  never  attacked 
anyone;  so  why  is  the  government 
responding  with  violence? 


We  continue  on  to  the  village  of 
Morelia.  A year  earlier,  when  the 
army  first  passed  through,  several 
community  members  were  killed 
by  the  military  here.  Now,  most 
villagers  have  fled  to  the  surround- 
ing hills.  It  seems  like  a ghost 
town.  An  eerie  silence  pervades  the 
place.  Only  about  25  families — 
maybe  one  family  in  40 — have 
returned  since  the  army  advanced 
over  a week  ago.  Most  are  afraid  to 
say  too  much,  but  it's  obvious  that 
they're  worried  about  their  families 
and  friends  in  hiding.  They're  wor- 
ried, too,  that  the  army  will  return. 
The  animals  they  raise  for  food  are 
on  the  point  of  starvation. 

My  companion,  Kathy  Price, 
visited  another  town  called  Nuevo 
Momon.  Hundreds  of  army  troops 
occupied  the  place.  The  villagers 
remained  behind  locked  doors,  too 
afraid  to  walk  the  streets.  In  a near- 
by settlement,  several  men  had 
been  tortured.  They've  seen  a list 
with  other  names  on  it.  The  whole 
town  fears  for  its  safety.  Mean- 
while, the  army — the  same  army 
that  kills  and  destroys  homes  and 
clinics — is  offering  "social  assis- 
tance" to  the  people.  There  are  few 
takers. 

Mexico  has  not,  until  recently, 
been  a militarized  society. 
That  makes  what  is  happening  in 
the  southern  state  of  Chiapas  even 
more  disturbing.  Is  our  new  part- 
ner in  trade  embarking  on  a dan- 
gerous road  from  which  no  easy 
return  is  possible?  Yet,  there  is  still 
time  to  prevent  this  from  happen- 
ing. A negotiated  settlement  to  the 
situation  in  Chiapas  is  possible,  but 
it  won't  happen  without  interna- 


tional pressure.  So  far,  though,  the 
Canadian  government  has  been 
reluctant  to  speak  out  forcefully  in 
public  to  Mexico  on  this  issue. 
Given  this,  I suggest  several  ways 
that  Canadians  can  act  to  help 
change  the  course  of  events  in  Chi- 
apas. 

^ Write  the  Canadian  and  Mexican 
governments,  expressing  your  support 
for  a negotiated  settlement  to  the  Chia- 
pas conflict  via  the  mediation  of  the 
"CONAI",  the  commission  which  Bish- 
op Ruiz  heads.  Ask  that  the  Mexican 
government  withdraw  its  troops  from 
the  area  they  began  occupying  on  Feb- 
ruary 9 and  proclaim  a cease-fire;  insist 
that  the  International  Committee  of  the 
Red  Cross  be  allozved  to  enter  the  zone 
to  offer  assistance  to  the  civilian  popu- 
lation. Request  that  all  political  prison- 
ers accused  of  being  Zapatista  support- 
ers be  released  and  that  the  harassment 
of  human  rights  and  development  orga- 
nizations ceases.  Ask  the  Canadian 
government  to  speak  out  strongly  to  the 
Mexican  government  in  support  of 
these  same  points. 

Mexican  government: 

President  Ernesto  Zedillo 
Palacio  Nacional 
Mexico,  D.F.,  Mexico 

Canadian  government: 

Hon.  Andre  Ouellet 
Minister  of  Foreign  Affairs 
and  International  Trade 
125  Sussex  Drive,  Ottawa,  On 


7 . Write  Bishop  Samuel  Ruiz,  express- 
ing your  support  and  offering  your 
prayers  for  his  work  and  that  of  many 
other  committed  people  in  his  diocese. 

Bishop  Samuel  Ruiz  Garcia 

Avenida  20  de  Noviembre,  #1 
San  Cristobal,  de  las  Casas 
Chiapas,  Mexico 
(Fax:  011-919-678-3136) 

^ Write  the  Vatican  and  the  Mexican 
Conference  of  Bishops,  asking  them  to 
make  a clear  and  strong  statement  in 
support  of  Bishop  Ruiz  and  his  efforts 
to  negotiate  peace  in  Chiapas,  and  ask 
them  to  intervene  with  the  Mexican 
government  to  stop  the  attacks  being 
orchestrated  against  the  bishop. 

Mexican  Bishops'  Conference 

Conferencia  Episcopal  de  Mexico 
Prolong,  de  los  Misterios  24-B 
Col.  Tepeyac-Insurgentes 
Apartado  Postal  118-055 
Mexico,  D.F.,  cp  07020,  Mexico 
Fax:  011-915-577-5489 

The  Vatican 

His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II 
c/o  Cardinal  Bernadin  Gantin 
Vatican  City,  Rome,  Italy 
Fax:  011-396-988-5364 

Mark  Hathaway  is  co-director  of 
Scarboro  Missions'  Justice  and 
Peace  Office,  and  semes  as  chair  of 
ICCHRLA .°° 
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By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


T V\<^  t Ke. 

(Ei^  c \ d+I^v  yWox/e-d 


e inns  ivearing  the 
typical  baggy 
trousers,  the  cloth  tabi 
footwear  and  the  yellow  hard 
hat.  He  sat  down  beside  me  on 
the  crowded  commuter  train  the 
day  after  the  Killer  Quake.  The 
tired  labourer  flipped  open  his 
paper  and  pointed  to  the  pictures 
of  burning  buildings,  mangled 
railway  tracks  and  the  collapsed 
expressway.  He  began  to  talk  to 
me  about  the  terrible  thing  that 
had  happened.  He  didn’t  even 
notice  that  I was  a foreigner.  We 
were  all  in  this  together.  He  was 
half  sobbing  as  he  pointed  to  the 
vivid  newspaper  pictures.  " It’s 
natural!  It's  nobody's  fault!  The 
gods  are  angry!" 


For  people  living  in  the  Han- 
shin  area  which  includes 
Kobe  and  the  surrounding  cities 
and  towns,  it  was  a day  that  would 
never  be  forgotten.  It  would  be  like 
the  day  that  President  John  F. 
Kennedy  was  shot  in  Dallas.  People 
would  be  able  to  remember  what 
they  had  been  doing  when  the 
earthquake  struck  in  the  early 
hours  of  a Tuesday  morning,  at 
5:46  a.m.  to  be  exact,  on  January  17, 
1995. 

It  was  not  the  usual  side  to  side 
quake  that  residents  of  Tokyo  and 
surrounding  area  experience  on  a 
fairly  regular  basis.  This  was  a 
vertical  jolt,  an  up  and  down 
thumping  big  whack  from  the  cen- 
tre of  the  earth.  The  quake  itself 
lasted  for  only  twenty  seconds  but 
it  seemed  to  go  on  and  on.  With  the 
furniture  falling  over  and  the  room 
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rocking  up  and  down  and  side  to 
side  in  even  well-built  highrise 
buildings,  the  real  fear  was  that  it 
would  keep  on  rumbling  and  shak- 
ing until  the  building  itself  toppled 
over.  Then  there  was  another  pow- 
erful smash  from  under  the  ground 
followed  by  aftershocks  that  con- 
tinued in  erratic  time  intervals. 
Twenty  seconds!  It  seems  like  noth- 
ing, but  it  took  almost  everything. 

Japan's  four  major  islands  are 
constantly  moving.  Many  earth- 
quakes are  recorded  each  day, 
minor  ones  that  most  Japanese  do 
not  even  feel,  to  those  that  cause 
serious  damage.  As  well,  there  are 
many  volcanoes  and  the  islands  are 


hit  by  many  typhoons.  To  live  in 
such  a vulnerable  place  the  Japan- 
ese have  to  be  not  as  strong  as  steel, 
but  as  resilient  as  a bamboo  tree, 
with  the  capacity  to  spring  back 
after  bending  to  frequent  disasters. 

The  day  of  the  quake  the  area 
around  Osaka  Station — the  hub  of 
Osaka — was  as  quiet  as  it  had  been 
on  New  Year's  Day  when  the 
streets  had  been  deserted.  All  the 
stores  and  places  of  business  were 
now  closed.  There  was  broken  glass 
everywhere  and  water  was  flowing 
from  the  broken  pipes.  Huge  cracks 
and  large  humps  scarred  the  streets 
and  roads.  People  were  lined  up  as 
far  as  the  eye  could  see  waiting  for 
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cabs.  The  buses  were  just  beginning 
to  run  again  and  people  were  wait- 
ing for  trains  that  would  not  come 
for  several  days.  The  people  were 
still  too  stunned  to  fully  compre- 
hend what  they  were  watching  on 
television.  They  just  stared  in  utter 
disbelief  at  the  raging  fires  and  the 
awful  rubble  as  the  list  of  dead  and 
missing  continued  to  rise. 

As  the  days  passed,  people 
began  to  get  on  the  few  trains  that 
were  running  and  board  ferry  boats 
to  reach  the  now  isolated  Hanshin 
area.  They  road  the  train  to  the  end 
of  the  remaining  track  and  then 
walked  for  mile  after  mile  to  bring 
food,  warm  clothing  and  blankets 
to  relatives  and  friends. 

Young  people  that  had  been 
called  soft  and  pampered,  rose  to 
the  occasion.  Instead  of  packing 
skis  and  heading  for  the  moun- 
tains, they  were  packing  necessary 
supplies  and  backpacking  it  into 
the  heart  of  the  disaster. 

When  the  crisis  is  over  there  will 
be  a lot  of  finger  pointing  at  the 
government  in  Tokyo  that  was  so 
slow  to  respond  to  the  Killer 
Quake.  But  the  victims  will  long 
remember  the  people  who  came  to 
them  with  supplies  and  hot  soup. 
Even  the  detested  Yakuza  (Japan- 
ese underworld)  got  into  the  act 
and  served  up  hot  soup  for  the 
victims. 

A friend  of  mine  in  the  Port  area 
of  Osaka  rode  his  bicycle  all  the 
way  to  Rokko  where  the  graves  of 
his  mother  and  father  were  located 
to  check  out  the  damage.  Even  in 
such  dire  circumstances,  respect  for 
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Report  from  the 
Archdiocese  of  Osaka 


Almost  a month  after  the  big  jolt  there  is  still  no  water 

OR  GAS  IN  THE  DEVASTATED  AREAS  AND  MANY  PEOPLE  WILL  LIVE 
IN  MAKESHIFT  TENTS  AND  TEMPORARY  HOUSING  IN  SCHOOLS  AND 
PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  FOR  THE  FORESEEABLE  FUTURE. 


the  ancestors  is  an  enduring  value 
in  Japanese  society. 

Almost  a month  after  the  big  jolt 
there  is  still  no  water  or  gas  in  the 
devastated  areas  and  many  people 
will  live  in  makeshift  tents  and 
temporary  housing  in  schools  and 
public  buildings  for  the  foreseeable 
future.  It  is  cold  and  most  of  the 
victims  have  only  the  clothes  that 
they  are  standing  up  in  and  what- 
ever they  have  received  from 
friends  and  relatives. 

On  Sunday  I was  sitting  beside 
an  elderly  couple  on  the  train  who 
were  obviously  moving  into  Osaka 
from  Sumiyoshi  which  is  the  end  of 
the  line  at  the  time  of  this  writing.  I 
couldn't  help  admire  their  amazing 
serenity  as  they  placed  one  bag  and 
two  knapsacks  on  the  floor  of  the 
train.  They  were  moving  in  with 
their  son.  Thankful  that  they  had 
survived  where  so  many  perished, 
they  were  not  at  all  visibly  con- 
cerned about  all  the  familiar  house- 
hold objects  lost  in  the  rubble  of 
what  had  once  been  their  home. 

These  victims  of  the  Hanshin 
Quake  are  going  to  need  months  of 
therapy.  But  this  is  a land  where 
psychiatry  is  not  held  in  high 
esteem.  1 lere  in  this  homogenous 
society,  problems  have  always  been 
handled  in  the  time  honoured 
way — within  the  family.  These 
days  people  in  the  Killer  Quake 


zone  jump  at  the  sound  of  a truck 
rumbling  by  or  even  at  something 
as  normal  as  a gentle  tap  at  the 
door. 

After  the  quake,  naturally  there 
was  a lot  of  talk  by  scientists  and 
other  experts  about  tectonic  plates 
and  other  esoteric  matters,  but  the 
embarrassing  truth  of  the  matter  is 
that,  after  investing  millions  of 
dollars  in  earthquake  predicting 
machines,  they  are  still  batting  zero 
when  it  comes  to  actually  being 
able  to  anticipate  one  of  these 
quakes.  They  would  do  just  as  well 
with  the  entrails  of  birds! 

Over  5,000  people  have  died  in 
this  Hanshin  earthquake.  In  just  20 
seconds,  300,000  people  were  made 
homeless.  But  if  that  20  second 
blast  from  18  kilometres  under  the 
earth  had  occurred  just  two  hours 
later,  the  number  of  people  killed 
would  have  been  closer  to  500,000 
and  the  overall  damage  would 
have  been  far  worse  than  it  was — 
before  the  rush  hour;  before  the 
commuter  trains  became  packed; 
before  the  expressway  became 
clogged  with  traffic. 

The  Japanese  rebuilt  their  cities 
after  World  War  II  and  they  will 
surely  rebuild  the  Hanshin  area 
with  the  same  bamboo-like 
resilience  and  fierce  determination 
that  has  made  them  a respected 
nation. oo 


rchbishop  Yasuda  of  the 
Archdiocese  of  Osaka, 
after  a three-day  investigation 
of  the  earthquake  site,  has  per- 
sonally taken  charge  of  organiz- 
ing the  task  of  rehabilitating  the 
people  and  reconstructing 
church  buildings  destroyed  or 
damaged  by  the  earthquake. 

At  his  direction,  special  assis- 
tance will  be  given  to  the  Kore- 
an community  as  many  Koreans 
live  in  the  harbour  areas  of 
Kobe  and  Osaka.  As  well,  spe- 
cial attention  will  be  given  to 
the  elderly  and  children. 

Two  churches  and  rectories 
were  completely  destroyed  and 
a number  of  others  suffered 
major  structural  damage.  The 
bell  tower  of  St.  Mary's  Cathe- 
dral, seven  to  eight  stories  high, 
has  been  declared  unsafe. 
Although  it  was  outside  the 
disaster  area,  it  was  reported 
that  the  church  bell  actually 
rang  from  the  violent  swaying 
of  the  tower. 

Relief  operations  have  been 
set  up  in  a number  of  parishes 
close  to  the  disaster  area.  Every 
assistance  has  been  and  is  being 
given  to  the  people. 

An  enormous  sum  of  money 
is  necessary  to  rebuild.  To  help 
raise  some  of  the  money.  Arch- 
bishop Yasuda  has  put  his  own 
residence  up  for  sale. 
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e t < fj/ 


& ^m/  iw  a/  ctifrt, 

nothing  serious,  a small  fracture 

which  will  heal 

but  which  has  fractured 

my  beginning  here, 

at  least  as  I had  it  planned. 

I cannot  stroll  through  the  barrio  (neighbourhood). 
I cannot  use  public  transportation. 

I cannot  dance  (and  in  Bolivia 
that  is  a cruel  punishment) 
for  six  weeks,  for  Lent. 

This  penance,  which  I did  not  choose, 
fractured  my  plans 

to  meet  all  the  people  I planned  to  meet, 

to  'know'  the  barrio, 

to  be  efficient,  to  be  useful. 


By  Lorraine  Reaume 

After  working  in  Bolivia, 
Lorraine,  a Scarboro  lay 
missionary,  now  serves  as  a 
coordinator  of  the  Society's 
Lay  Mission  Office. 


from  street  vendors  who  ask  what  happened 
and  say  " con  calmita"  (take  it  easy), 
from  children  who  ask  what  happened 
and  want  to  knock  on  my  cast, 
and  I receive,  if  but  a smidgen, 
the  grace  of  empathy 
for  those  who  hobble  slowly, 
be  they  old,  crippled  or  lost. 


Instead,  I receive  help, 

my  housemate  who  cooks  and  cleans  for  me  now 
(and  I wanted  to  be  less  dependent  on  her!), 
the  members  of  the  Base  Christian  community 
who  offer  reassuring  words  and  make  sure  I don't  walk  too  far, 
my  mission  companions 

who  chauffeur  me  around  and  help  me  with  errands. 

I receive  attention 


Yesterday  I limped  past  a poor  man  who  begs  on  the  street 
his  legs  twisted  and  useless. 

He  looked  at  me 

and  instead  of  holding  out  his  hand  for  money 
he  tapped  his  leg,  mumbled  some  words  in  his  native  language 
and  nodded  • °° 
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IN  MEMORY 


inslie 


The  best  way  we  have  of  hon- 
ouring the  memory  of  Padre 
Jose  is  to  celebrate  this 
Eucharist  for  him.  We  gather  here 
as  his  friends,  beneficiaries  of  his 
friendship,  of  his  interest,  of  his 
help,  of  his  excellent  priesthood 
and  of  his  untiring  love  for  the 
Dominican  Republic. 

Besides  the  pastoral  work  that 
he  did  here  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  the  beginnings  of  the 
work  in  the  cooperative  movement 
were  due  to  Padre  Jose,  especially 
in  Consuelo  and  Yamasa.  In  Con- 
suelo  he  became  more  profoundly 
involved. 

When  he  returned  to  Canada,  he 
became  like  a father  to  Dominicans 
living  in  Canada.  That  was  his 
mission.  He  continued  to  love  this 
country  intensely.  He  brought 
Dominicans  to  Canada  to  study 
medicine.  Dr.  Fernando  Guererro, 
Dr.  Soto,  and  others  who  owe  him 
their  training,  their  contacts  and 
relationships  in  universities  in 
Canada.  In  the  early  years  he 
helped  many  brothers  and  sisters, 
but  even  in  his  later  years  he 
always  had  one  or  two  persons 
that  he  was  helping  and  promot- 
ing. 

He  never  tired.  I remember  two 
young  Chinese  students  that  he 
came  to  know  and  got  into  univer- 
sity. When  he  got  one  through,  he 
would  help  the  other.  And  when 
he  became  tired  and  moved  to 
Kingston,  Ontario,  a Cuban  with 
problems  came  on  the  scene.  He 
helped  him  and  today  that  Cuban 
has  an  agency  for  making 
telephone  calls  between  Toronto 


and  Cuba  and  is  doing  quite  well. 
Padre  Jose  helped  out  everybody. 

As  a personal  testimony,  I want 
you  to  know  that  when  the  Lord 
first  called  me  to  the  priesthood  in 
Canada,  the  first  person  I went  to 
see  was  Padre  Jose  in  that  big 
house  on  Howe  Islands,  in  the 
Thousand  Islands.  Padre  Jose  took 
charge  of  my  studies  during  my  six 
years  in  the  seminary  in  Canada. 

A phone  call  to  a priest  friend  of 
his  got  us  through  the  first  two 
years.  Then  we  called  somebody 
else  and  got  four  more  years  of 
help.  He  was  that  kind  of  man. 

And  to  come  from  the  Domini- 
can Republic  was  for  him  a special 
mark.  Remember  the  Companions 
of  St.  Luke?  He  founded  that  group 
in  Canada  for  one  reason,  to  offer 
medical  assistance  to  the  people  of 
the  Dominican  Republic,  winning 
over  volunteers  for  one,  two  or 
three  years  of  assistance.  The 
Dominican  Republic  was  always  a 
priority  in  his  mind,  in  his  heart,  in 
his  life.  He  was  a missionary  here, 
but  also  a missionary  in  Canada, 
especially  for  the  Domincan 
Republic. 

Not  too  long  ago  he  came  to  see 
us.  In  November  many  of  us  sus- 
pected that  he  knew  that  he  was 
sick  and  the  end  was  coming  close. 

I would  answer  the  question  of  the 
Sisters  of  Consuelo,  that  he  came  to 
say  goodbye.  It  is  a privilege  to 
have  known  him.  He  is  an  unfor- 
gettable person.  He  made  himself 
more  a Dominican  than  many  of 
the  Dominicans. 

We  offer  to  the  Lord  all  of  this, 
all  that  he  gave  to  us,  all  that  he 


On  February  13, 1995, 

Fr.  Joseph  Ainsley,  in 
his  78th  year,  passed  away 
after  a brief  struggle  with 
cancer.  Ordained  in  1947,  his 
first  appointment  as  a Scar- 
boro  missionary  was  to  the 
Dominican  Republic.  He 
served  as  a Scarboro  mis- 
sionary until  1957  when  he 
returned  to  his  home  diocese 
of  Kingston,  Ontario.  Fr.  Joe 
remained  a lifelong  friend  of 
Scarboro  Missions  and  never 
lost  touch  with  the  priests 
and  sisters  serving  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  May 
he  rest  in  peace. 


meant  to  us,  the  priesthood  he 
lived  intensely,  thanks  be  to  God, 
for  52  years  until  the  end  of  his 
life — a priesthood  that  was  an 
example  of  testimony,  of  faith  and 
of  justice.  A justice  made  without  a 
fuss,  quietly,  in  silence,  a truly 
Christian  justice. 

Padre  Jose,  today  we  remember 
you.  You  are  listening  to  us,  you 
are  before  God,  and  we  will  be 
accompanying  you  when  the  Lord 
calls.  °° 

From  the  eulogy  given  by  Bish- 
op Priatno  Tejeda,  bishop  of  the 
Diocese  of  Bani,  Dominican 
Republic,  at  a memorial  Mass  for 
Fr.  Ainsley  celebrated  in  the 
Dominican  Republic  on  February 
24,  1995. 
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A New  Video  from  Scarboro  Missions! 


4 


: M 


Scarboro  Missions  has  prepared  a new  3-part , 25-minute  video  program 

for  school  and  parish  use. 


Three  stories  in  one  video 


IN  A PLACE  CALLED  OCOA 

Scarboro  Father  Lou  Quinn  and  the 
Canadian  Hospitallers  of  St.  Joseph 
(Kingston,  Ontario)  work  together 
with  the  people  of  San  Jose  de  Ocoa 
in  the  Dominican  Republic, 
to  transform  their  community. 

To  be  seen  on  Vision  TV. 

(Length:  12  minutes) 


SHARED  LAND: 
SHARED  WATER 

Also  in  Ocoa,  peasant  farmers  coop- 
erate in  sharing  their  land  with  one 
another  to  finance  irrigation  for  all. 
As  seen  on  the  Catholic  Journal, 
Vision  TV. 

(Length:  6 minutes) 


GERRY  HEFFERNAN: 

A MAN  REMEMBERED 

Scarboro  lay  missioner 
Gerry  Heffernan  spent  his  time  overseas 
helping  people  build  their  own  homes. 
He  died  in  his  beloved  Peru  in  1993. 
As  seen  on  the  Catholic  Journal, 
Vision  TV.  (Length:  6 minutes) 


Available  on  VHS  @ $15.00  per  copy.  To  order,  send  your  cheque  or  money  order  with  this  ad  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
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Tim  Chorrette 


Cross  Cultures! 


Be  a 

Missionary 

Overseas 


Above:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  celebrates  Mass  at  the  founding  of  the  rural 
workers'  union.  San  Sebastiao,  Brazil,  1988.  Right:  Lay  missioner  Lorraine 
Reaume  doing  literacy  work  in  Bolivia.  1992. 


scarboro 

missions 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


"...proclaim 
the  Good  News 
to  all  creation." 


A calling  to  live  as  a Christian  in  another  country  and  culture 
in  order  to  he  a witness  to  the  Good  News. 


Yes,  I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  I I Missionary  Priesthood  □ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


Province  Code  Education  Age 

Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 
Or  call:  (416)  261-7135,  Extension  161. 


Complete  and  mail  this  today!  ...Or  give  us  a call. 


Tim  Richards 
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Join  Scarboro  Missions  on  Vision  TV 

Friday,  June  9, 1995,  at  7:30  E.T. 


Watch  the  Catholic  Journal  on  Friday,  June  9,  at  7:30  E.T.  for 
Scarboro  Missions'  production  of  "COMMUNITY  MEDICINE", 
the  struggle  of  the  Ngobe  tribespeople  in  Panama  to  better  their 
lives  through  basic  health  care. 

Re-broadcast  Saturdays  at  1:00  a.m.  and  Mondays  at  11:00  a.m. 

Catuoi  ic  Journal  is  a 26-part  series  airing  on  Vision  Television.  Each  half- 
hour  is  made  up  of  two  news  features  focusing  on  key  issues  in  Catholic  faith  life. 
II  is  produced  by  Villagers  Communications  and  is  an  initiative  of  the  Catholic 
Television  Group  of  which  Scarboro  Missions  is  a member. 
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Blessed  Are  You...  (Luke  6:20) 


Summer 

Appeal  Envelope 


During  the  summer  months 
the  work  of  Scarboro 
Missions  continues  and  at 
the  same  time  our  income 
drops  dramatically. 
Please  remember  us  during 
these  hot  and  hazy  days  of 
summer — the  'dry'  season. 
As  always  we  promise  our 
prayers  and  a remembrance 
in  our  community 
celebration  of  Mass. 
Thank  you  and  have  a safe 
and  happy  summer! 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  O.L.M. 
General  Superior 


Witness  and  Remember 


ur  Lady's  Missionaries  are 
deeply  grateful  to  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission 
Society  for  their  generous  offer  of 
this  issue  of  their  magazine,  and 
to  the  editorial  staff  for  their 
assistance  in  the  preparation  of 
this  presentation.  We  hope  that 
you,  dear  readers  of  this  maga- 
zine, our  friends  and  supporters, 
will  find  in  the  articles  confirma- 
tion of  your  faith  and  hope  in  the 
loving  action  of  God  in  our 
world. 

Isabel  Allende,  the  famous 
writer  from  Chile,  once  said  that 
during  a period  of  great  oppres- 
sion in  her  country,  when  the 
news  media  was  controlled  by 
the  government,  she  felt  that  all 
she  could  do  was  to  WITNESS  to 
the  torture  and  pain  of  her  peo- 
ple. She  said  she  wanted  them  to 
know  that  even  though  she  could 
do  little  or  nothing  to  prevent 
their  suffering,  they  were  not 


These  stories  reveal 

THE  EXPERIENCE  OF 

a loving  God,  alive 

AND  ACTIVE,  TENDER  AND 
COMPASSIONATE,  REACHING 

OUT  TO  BEG  AND  BESTOW 
A HEALING  TOUCH. 

alone;  that  she  and  sympathetic 
others  would  witness  and 
remember,  and  at  some  future 
time,  speak. 

In  this  issue.  Our  Lady's  Mis- 
sionaries in  Brazil,  Guyana,  Nige- 
ria, the  Philippines,  and  here  in 
Canada,  tell  of  people  and  experi- 
ences in  cultures  and  circum- 
stances often  unknown,  or  at  least 


unfamiliar,  to  most  Canadians. 
These  stories  witness  to  the  joy 
and  pain  and  struggle  for  life  of 
people  often  deprived  of  their 
basic  rights  and  comforts  in  a 
world  flaunting  consumerism 
and  the  superstition  of  material- 
ism. 

Who  else  would  tell  us  of  the 
blind  Athanasusis  in  Nigeria,  or 
of  the  people  with  AIDS  in  Fort- 
aleza, or  the  kindness  and 
patience  of  Lola  Oseng  who 
weaves  floor  mats  in  the  Philip- 
pines? Some  of  the  most  mean- 
ingful stories  of  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testaments  are  those  told  by 
the  inspired  writers  to  acknowl- 
edge their  experience  of  God.  I 
believe  these  articles  reveal  the 
experience  of  a loving  God,  alive 
and  active,  tender  and  compas- 
sionate, reaching  out  to  beg  and 
bestow  a healing  touch.  These 
stories  need  telling,  and  our 
world  needs  to  hear  them.°° 


Dedicated  to  Our  Lady's  Missionaries 

Once  again  it  is  our  privilege  to  dedicate  our  summer  issue  to  Our  Lady’s  Missionaries. 
Our  paths  have  intertwined  in  Japan,  and  continue  to  do  so  in  the  Philippines,  Canada, 
to  some  extent  Brazil,  and  now  in  Guyana,  as  we  go  about  our  work  as  missionaries. 
Their  stories  indeed  tell  of  “the  wonderful  works  of  God.” 
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By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson,  O.L.M. 


77) he  Art 

of 


readmaking 


nr  Lady's  Missionaries'  Toronto  scene  is  a little  like  breadmaking,  I find.  A variety  of  or din  an/ 
ingredients  with  a hidden  yeast  go  together  to  make  quite  an  exceptional  fare.  But  we're  not  there  just 
yet.  Sometimes  I think  we're  in  the  kneading  stage;  you  know,  flour  on  your  face,  hands  right  in  the  sticky 
dough,  as  you  push  and  pull,  exerting  plenty  of  elbow  grease,  yet  believing  in  the  miracle. 


Let  me  tell  you  of  some  of  our  ingredients.  The  basics 
begin  with  our  General  Superior,  Sr.  Clarice  Gar- 
vey. Perhaps  you  picture  her  with  a big  white  chef's 
hat,  coordinating  all.  That's  certainly  a part  of  it.  Then 
again,  many  the  time  she  must  be  a bit  of  flour  along 
with  the  rest  of  us — a part  of  this  malleable  mass. 

Sr.  Joan  Missiaen,  at  what  we  call 
our  Robina  House,  has  been  blessed 
by  living  with  young  women  wishing 
to  enter  our  community,  and  support- 
ing those  leaving — all  part  of  the  push 
and  pull. 

Lalang  Nunez,  in  training  as  an 
Our  Lady's  Missionary  (OLM),  did 
outreach  ministry  to  the  mentally  and 
physically  challenged  students  of  an 
OLM  associate  member,  Gemma  Labitan,  at  St.  Lucy's 
School.  She  also  accompanied  a young  woman  in  the 
process  of  dying  from  HIV.  Lalang  now  continues  her 
mission  search  in  her  native  Philippines. 

Robina  community  is  a welcome  spot  for  returned 
missioners  such  as  Sr.  Lucia  Lee,  our  Chinese  connec- 
tion from  the  Philippines  who  was  in  ministry  at  St. 
Anne's  Parish  in  Toronto  before  venturing  further  to 
our  chilly  north.  At  God's  Lake  Narrows,  Manitoba, 
she  worked  with  Native  people  where  she  says  she 
was  often  taken  as  one  of  their  own. 
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There  is  alzvays  the  tug  and  pull  in  breadmaking  before 
you  put  your  finger  in  the  dough,  see  it  spring  back,  and 
know  that  it  is  good.  I'm  sure  it  must  have  been  this  way 
for  Cathy  Martin  when  she  decided  to  leave  OLM  as  a 
part  of  her  sacred  journey.  Now  Cathy  is  vitally 
involved  in  Our  Place,  a drop-in  centre  for  people  for- 
merly under  psychiatric  care. 

Mary  Anne  O'Connor,  a Scarboro  lay  missioner,  is 
an  integral,  lifegiving  part  of  this  community.  If  you've 
heard  her  'Newfie'  stories  or  listened  to  her  sing  and 
play  the  guitar  at  a birthday  or  departure  party,  you’ll 
agree  with  me. 

Tarcy  Gerwing,  a lay  woman  and  student  of  theolo- 
gy, found  Robina  a good  community  in  which  to  rise. 
Now  the  Jesuits  have  asked  her  help  in  walking  with 
the  bent  over  woman.  Tarcy  writes,  “I  know  this  is  one 
of  your  dreams,  so  we  can  rejoice  together  that  God 
has  called  us  for  such  a caring  mission." 


Let  me  tell  of  a 
few  more  of  our 
Sisters  who  are  a 
vital  part  of  this 
mix.  Our  own 
Torontonian,  Sr. 
Noreen  Kearns, 
tells  how  she 
enjoys  being 


Cathy  Martin  (L), 
MaryAnne 
O'Connor  and 
Gordon  Proudler, 
raising  funds 
for  Our  Place. 

Gemma  Labitan  (L) 
and  Lalang  Nunez 
with  Jason  Benedito, 
a student  at  St. 

Lucy's  School  in 
Toronto. 


Sr.  Noreen  Kearns  and 
Michael  O'Connor  at  De  La 
Salle  Retreat  Centre,  Toronto. 


Sr.  Marie  Clarkson  (L)  and 
Rev.  Theresa  Han  from 
Pastoral  Services  at 
Toronto  East  General 
Hospital  share  a reading 
at  a service  held  on 
December  6, 1994,  in 
memory  of  the  14  women 
murdered  at  a Montreal 
university  five  years  ago. 


involved  in  youth  ministry  and  in  some  way  preparing 
the  youth  of  our  world  to  enter  the  21st  century. 

Would  those  who  know  Noreen  agree  with  me  that 
there's  still  a bit  of  the  kid  in  her? 

"My  ministry  at  De  La  Salle  Centre  for  the  last  five 
years  has  been  an  enjoyable  and  stimulating  experi- 
ence. The  Centre  is  primarily  focused  on  providing 
days  of  reflection  for  high  school  students  from  Toron- 
to and  surrounding  areas.  Our  staff  consists  of  a five- 
member  team  who  strive  to  offer  a meaningful  and 
enjoyable  time  of  reflection  for  all  participants.  This 
requires  that  we  create  an  environment  which  is  hos- 
pitable and  a program  that  is  relevant  to  the  students' 
experiences.  Their  responses  to  our  programs  are  proof 
to  me  that  the  youth  of  today  are  serious  about  life  and 
ready  to  tap  into  their  own  spiritual  resources.  As  one 
student  said,  'Jesus  is  real  for  me.  I may  not  read  about 
him  in  the  Sports  page,  but  I know  He  cares  for  me  and 
is  a part  of  my  life.'" 

Sr.  Margaret  Walsh,  previously  missioned  in  the 
Philippines,  tells  of  her  present  work  in  Toronto: 

"Since  September,  1993,  it  has  been  a privilege  for 
me  to  work  on  a part-time  basis  in  the  Mission  Forum's 
office  of  The  Interchange,  a clearing  house  which  pro- 
vides information  about  mission  needs  to  individuals 
and  groups.  The  goal  of  The  Interchange  is  to  develop 
missionary  potential  in  Canada  and  increase  the  capac- 
ity of  individuals  and  groups  to  respond  more  effec- 
tively to  mission  needs  at  home  and  abroad. 

"The  Interchange  staff  works  as  a team  and  together 
we  plan  and  dream  about  future  possibilities  for  mis- 
sion animation 
and  cooperation. 

I especially  like 
this  aspect  of  the 
work.  Fellow 
workers  on  our 
volunteer  team 
are  Brian  Swords, 
S.F.M.,  Mrs. 

Srs.  Lucia  Lee  and  Margaret  Walsh  Philomena  Scott 


Mrs.  Janet  Purcell  and  Mrs.  Anne  MacLellan." 

Margaret,  sometimes  called  Tess,  has  studied  mas- 
sage and  spiritual  direction,  too,  all  part  of  planning 
for  her  return  to  the  Philippines. 

Does  trend  have  spice? 

Sr.  Marie  Clarkson  enjoys  being  in  Pastoral  Services 
at  the  Toronto  East  General  Hospital.  Marie  tells  us: 

"Chaplaincy  is  for  me  a very  interesting  and  fulfill- 
ing ministry.  Daily  I meet  staff,  clergy,  patients  and 
their  families  as  well  as  pastoral  service  volunteers 
who  come  from  a rich  variety  of  cultures  and  beliefs. 
From  these  encounters  I feel  I am  often  given  glimpses 
of  great  beauty — sometimes  even  in  the  midst  of  pain.  I 
sense,  too,  that  I can  see  a goodness  in  others  which  I 
can  often  reflect  back  to  them.  It  makes  my  life  and 
ministry  so  worthwhile,  really  a privilege.  Here  I find 
that  I am  in  touch  with  the  circle  of  life,  from  the  greet- 
ings and  blessings  of  birth  to  the  farewells  and  bless- 
ings at  death.  Always  a privilege." 

Sr.  Frances  Brady  tells  of  her 
ministry  at  our  MaryGlen  residence 
in  downtown  Toronto  which  sup- 
plies clean,  safe  and  affordable  hous- 
ing for  women: 

"These  past  four  years  have  been 
mainly  a happy  experience  for  me.  It 
has  been  exciting,  challenging  and  a 
privilege  to  meet  and  work  with  so 
many  women  from  so  many  parts  of 
the  world.  Their  support  and  caring  for  one  another  is 
often  inspiring.  Providing  the  setting  and  opportunity 
for  them  to  do  so  is  perhaps  one  of  the  most  valuable 
things  we  do  here." 

Breadmaking  seems  to  make  the  difference  between  a 
house  and  a home. 

When  a homeless  man  was  beaten  and  left  to  die 
on  the  streets  of  Toronto  a few  years  ago, 
some  people  were  deeply  affected.  The  students  of 
St.  Michael's  High  School,  Our  Lady's  Missionary 


Sr.  Francis  Brady 
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(L-R):  Scarboro 
missioners  Frs.  Ken 
MacAulay,  A1  Felix 
and  Russ  Sampson, 
with  Srs.  Cecile 
Turner  (L)  and 
Doris  MacDonell. 

Guyana. 

Sr.  Susan  Moran 

Sr.  Susan  Moran,  and  Fr.  John  Murphy,  CSB,  were. 

They  opened  a weekly  drop-in  centre  called  Out  of  the 
Cold,  on  January  15,  1987.  Rev.  John  Saynor  of  St. 

Simon's  Anglican  parish  was  the  first  to  accompany 
their  work  by  offering  his  parish  as  an  overnight  shel- 
ter. I won’t  have  to  tell  you  of  the  leaven  at  work  when 
you  see  that  there  are  now  20  parishes  in  Toronto 
involved  in  offering  shelter  for  the  homeless. 

There  are  countless  volunteers  giving  freely  of  their 
time,  money,  energy  and  expertise  preparing  and  serv- 
ing delicious  food,  washing  dishes  and  chatting  with 
our  sisters  and  brothers,  ensuring  that  they  do  not 
have  to  roam  the  cold  streets  of  Toronto  at  night.  The 
Toronto  East  General  Hospital  will  donate  trained 
staff,  namely  Lisa  Rezler  and  a companion,  to  teach 
volunteers  to  deal  with  violence. 

Sr.  Anice  Callaghan,  Professor  of  Theology  at  Regis 
College  in  Toronto,  writes  to  Sr.  Susan  Moran,  co- 
founder of  Out  of  the  Cold:  "May  you  continue  to  cre- 
ate a home  for  the  homeless  and  to  become  a dwelling 
place  for  God — God's  hiding  place." 

We  consider  Sr.  Cecile  Turner  and  Sr.  Doris 
MacDonell  to  be  part  of  our  Toronto  group 
although  they  live  in  Guyana.  Does  everything  in  bread- 
making  seem  sensible? 

Sr.  Cecile  writes:  "Doris  MacDonell  and  I went  to 
Guyana  in  January,  1993,  at  the  invitation  of  Scarboro 
missioner  Fr.  Ken  MacAulay,  to  work  in  a proposed 
health  care  project  outside  the  city  of  New  Amsterdam. 
When  this  did  not  materialize,  we  became  involved  in 
other  activities,  including  monitoring  the  health  care  of 
people  in  three  seniors'  residences. 

"Our  most  challenging  ministry  is  in  the  Fort  Canje 
Psychiatric  Hospital.  We  visit  there  twice  a week  to 
chat  or  pray  with,  and  sometimes  run  errands  for  some 
80  women.  They  are  housed  under  difficult  conditions 
in  two  large  wards.  Each  week,  we  invite  three  or  four 
of  the  women  to  our  home,  often  the  only  social  outing 
for  people  who  have  been  institutionalized  for  years 
and,  in  many  cases,  have  lost  all  family  contact.  It  is 
now  clear  that  for  some  the  visits  are  helping  to  restore 
dignity  and  self-respect. 

"This  experience  has  led  us  to  realize  that  a halfway 
house  would  help  those  ready  to  be  discharged  from 


the  hospital  to  become  reintegrated  into  the  communi- 
ty. We  are  looking  forward  to  such  a project  becoming 
a reality  in  the  near  future. 

"The  friendship  and  support  of  another  Scarboro 
missioner,  Fr.  Russ  Sampson,  the  new  pastor  of  the 
Church  of  the  Ascension  where  we  are  based,  and  of 
Ken  before  him,  are  greatly  appreciated.  We  are  grate- 
ful, too,  for  this  privilege  of  living  among  and  coming 
to  know  the  Guyanese  people.  We  hope  for  a deepen- 
ing of  this  relationship  in  the  years  ahead." 

WJwt  magical  breadmaking  ingredient  is  at  work  here? 


Sr.  Elaine  Maclnnes 


Another  missionary  considered 
part  of  our  Toronto  group  is  Sr. 
Elaine  Maclnnes.  After  32  years  in 
the  Orient,  Elaine  celebrated  her 
septogenarian  milestone  by  accept- 
ing a position  as  director  of  the 
Prison  Phoenix  Trust  in  Oxford, 
England.  The  Trust  was  founded  to 
help  prisoners  use  their  cell  as  an 
ashram  to  practice  yoga  and  medita- 
tion. 

Sr.  Elaine,  a yoga  teacher,  along  with  Sandy  Chubb 
and  many  volunteers,  have  been  in  touch  with  thou- 
sands of  prisoners  through  personal  letters  as  well  as 
seminars.  One  young  offender  writes  to  Sr.  Elaine  after 
reading  her  book,  "Becoming  Free  Through  Meditation ": 

"All  my  life  I have  had  inner  pain  that  I can't  get  rid 
of.  Sometimes  I cut  myself  or  burn  myself  so  that  the 
place  of  pain  is  different.  Now,  after  only  two  weeks  of 
trying  to  meditate,  for  the  first  time  in  my  life  I can  see 
something  within  myself  that  I can  like." 

Is  this  not  like  that  first  bit  of  warm,  fresh  bread? 


n community,  breadmaking  seems  to  be 
(£)  always  at  various  stages.  As  women  of  faith, 
with  plenty  of  elbow  grease,  we  breadmakers 
believe  the  yeast  is  at  ivork.  Join  with  us  as  we  see 
and  taste  the  goodness  of  our  God.°° 
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Urgent  Aotion 

Help  Save  Canada's  Development  and  Global  Education  Community 


March  24, 1995,  might  well  go  down  in  history  as 
'Black  Friday'  for  non-governmental  organiza- 
tions involved  in  development  work  and  glob- 
al education.  In  a single  day,  the  Canadian  International 
Development  Agency  (CIDA)  decided  to  eliminate  all 
funding  provided  by  its  Public  Participation 
Programme  for  development  education.  Support  disap- 
peared for  over  80  organizations  working  to  promote 
global  awareness,  in  some  cases  only  a week  before  their 
new  fiscal  year  was  to  begin.  Provincial  councils  for 
international  cooperation  also  saw  their  funding  elimi- 
nated. Two  Catholic  groups,  Entraide  Missionnaire  in 
Montreal  and  the  Jesuit  Centre  for  Social  Faith  and  Jus- 
tice in  Toronto,  were  severely  affected,  as  were 
ecumenical  groups  like  Ten  Days  for  World  Develop- 
ment and  the  Inter-Church  Coalition  on  Africa. 

While  Scarboro  Missions  does  not  receive  CIDA 
funding,  we  are  deeply  concerned  that  the  invaluable 
work  being  done  by  our  partners  here  in  Canada  will  be 
destroyed  by  these  cuts.  We  are  also  worried  about  cuts 
to  programmes  overseas  which  are  funded  through 
non-governmental  development  organizations.  Since 
1990,  these  funds  have  been  cut  repeatedly,  even  though 
the  community-based  projects  funded  by  NGOs  are 
consistently  one  of  the  most  efficient  and  effective  ways 
to  promote  authentic,  sustainable,  human  development. 

One  project  which  will  be  affected  by  this  new  round 
of  cuts  is  the  Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute  (ICI) 
in  Panama,  which  has  been  associated  with  Scarboro 
Missions  since  its  foundation.  ICI  receives  funds  from 
the  Ontario  International  Development  Programme, 
which  has  now  been  eliminated  as  part  of  the  cuts  to 
provincial  councils.  Two  other  programmes  which 
address  the  needs  of  the  poorest  of  the  poor  in  our 
world,  the  South  Asia  Partnership  and  Partnership 
Africa  Canada,  have  also  been  eliminated.  We  are  disap- 
pointed that  the  Canadian  government  has  chosen  to 
cut  many  programmes  which  directly  benefit  the  poor 
and  marginalized,  while  protecting  (through  propor- 
tionately far  less  severe  cuts)  CIDA  funding  for  'tied' 
bilateral  aid  which  often  does  more  to  promote  Canadi- 
an business  abroad  than  to  help  the  needy. 

Here  at  Scarboro  Missions'  Justice  and  Peace  Office, 
we  see  all  those  cuts  in  the  broader  context  of  the  Feder- 
al budget  process.  Even  though  our  current  government 
debt  was  created  almost  exclusively  through  a combina- 
tion of  high  interest  rates  and  tax  breaks  to  the  wealthi- 
est sectors  of  our  own  society,  the  government  is  now 
cutting  programmes  which  benefit  the  poor  both  here  in 
Canada  and  overseas.  With  high  unemployment  still  the 
norm,  we  are  reducing  the  social  programmes  which 
help  to  alleviate  poverty.  At  a time  when  Canadians 
should  be  trying  to  become  more  aware  of  the  plight  of 
the  poor  around  the  globe,  programmes  for  develop- 


ment and  global  education  are  instead  being  eliminated. 
At  a time  when  we  need  to  reach  out  and  promote  com- 
munity-based alternatives  for  sustainable  livelihood,  we 
are  reducing  aid  channeled  through  creative  non-gov- 
ernmental organizations. 

Therefore,  we  urge  you  to  call  your  local  Member  of 
Parliament  to  discuss  your  concerns  about  the  way  that 
budget  cuts  are  affecting  the  poor.  Better  still,  gather  a 
group  from  your  parish  and  arrange  for  a face-to-face 
meeting  with  your  M.P.  Raise  a voice  of  support  for  the 
global  education  centres  in  your  community  and  for 
your  own  province's  council  for  international  coopera- 
tion, as  well  as  the  other  issues  noted  here.  You  can  also 
write  letters  to  protest  the  cuts  to  development  organi- 
zations. Write  to: 


Hon.  Andre  Ouellet 
Foreign  Affairs  Minister 
Room  314,  West  Block 
House  of  Commons 
Ottawa,  On,  K1A  0A6 
Fax:  613-995-9926 


Rt.  Hon.  Jean  Chretien, 
Prime  Minister 
Room  309-S,  Centre  Block 
House  of  Commons 
Ottawa,  On,  K1 A 0A6 
Fax:  613-957-5571 


Your  letter  could  ask  why  these  very  valuable  pro- 
grams have  been  cut — some  of  them  completely 
eliminated.  Why  were  cuts  to  non-governmental  orga- 
nizations (NGOs)  greater  than  those  to  Canada's 
bilateral  aid  programmes  when  these  programmes 
have  frequently  been  shown  to  assist  Canadian  busi- 
ness abroad  rather  than  to  support  people  in  need? 

Alternatives  do  exist  and  must  be  considered.  We 
can  refocus  CIDA’s  programmes  away  from  bilateral 
aid;  scale  back  the  Industrial  Cooperation  Programme 
which,  once  again,  gives  meagre  benefits  to  (and 
sometimes  actually  harms)  the  lives  of  those  in  need; 
reduce  our  contribution  to  international  financial 
institutions  such  as  the  IMF  and  the  World  Bank. 

Call  for  priority  to  be  given  to  aid  which  is  chan- 
neled to  small-scale,  community -based,  sustainable 
development  projects,  making  greater  use  of  the 
resources  and  knoivledge  of  the  non-governmental 
sector. 

Changing  the  ivay  CIDA  cuts  have  been  made  is  a 
good  place  to  begin.  Closer  to  home,  ive  can  also  move 
to  safeguard  the  social  programmes  which  protect  the 
poor  and  marginalized  of  our  own  society,  and  look 
for  new  and  innovative  ways  to  balance  the  budget 
such  as  those  recently  proposed  by  the  Canadian  Cen- 
tre for  Policy  Alternatives.  Tell  Mr.  Chretien  and  Mr. 
Ouellet  that  it  is  not  too  late  to  prove  that  theirs  is  a 
government  motivated  by  the  values  of  justice,  com- 
passion and  equity. °° 
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Christine  visits  with  Vangie  Galope.  Binuangan,  Philippines. 


eaching  out  across  cul- 
tures and  sub-cultures 
is  an  experience  that 
has  deeply  affected  each  one  of  us. 
Being  immersed  in  a new  culture 
requires  much  letting  go  and  giv- 
ing up.  It  is  a very  humbling  expe- 
rience that  has  taught  me  how 
much  I depend  on  God  and  need  to 
trust  others. 

Unfortunately,  this  is  not  a les- 
son I've  been  able  to  learn  once  and 
for  all,  but  rather  a daily  challenge 
as  I struggle  to  let  God  be  ever 
more  in  charge,  and  to  let  go  of 
preconceived  notions  that  are  my 
cultural  biases. 

Our  Lady's  Missionaries  here  in 
the  Philippines  have  suggested  I 
relate  some  of  my  first  impressions 
and  struggles  since  I am  the  newest 
member  of  the  group. 

It  is  said  that  when  one  first 
arrives  in  a new  culture,  there  is  a 
honeymoon  stage  where  every- 
thing seems  exciting  and  interest- 
ing. I experienced  this  while 


By  Sr.  Christine  Gebel,  O.L.M. 


attending  language  school.  The 
teachers  were  kind  and  I found 
friendship  with  my  classmates.  We 
ventured  downtown  from  time  to 
time  and  marveled  over  our  grand 
adventures. 

Language  school  is  located  in 
Davao  City  which  is  some  distance 
from  where  Our  Lady's  Missionar- 
ies are  found.  Thus,  I had  the  great 
fortune  to  stay  with  a Filipino  fami- 
ly. They  wisely  refused  to  speak 
English  to  me  so  that  after  school 
hours,  I was  using  the  language 
and  living  a bit  of  the  culture. 

But  my  learning  wasn't  restrict- 
ed to  language  and  culture.  I quick- 
ly realized  that  I was  staying  with  a 
very  special  family.  Not  only  did 
they  regularly  welcome  language 
students  into  their  home,  they  had 
also  taken  in  a little  boy  who'd 
been  abandoned  by  his  mother. 
He'd  been  born  with  disfigurations 
on  his  head,  hands,  and  feet. 
Watching  their  love  and  acceptance 
reminded  me  why  I had  wanted  to 


become  a missionary  in  the  first 
place — to  reach  out  to  the  margin- 
alized. The  little  boy  taught  me  that 
the  marginalized  cannot  be  loved 
as  a faceless  concept,  but  rather  as 
individual  human  beings. 

Towards  the  end  of  language 
school,  the  honeymoon  feeling 
began  to  wear  off.  The  things  that 
had  previously  seemed  interesting 
and  charming  didn't  seem  so  any- 
more. I caught  a cold  that  I couldn't 
get  rid  of  and  I was  tired. 

Yet  the  family  patiently  and 
lovingly  supported  me.  I only  real- 
ized how  much  so  when  I reflected 
back  on  it  later.  Even  then,  I was 
deeply  touched  when  I saw  that 
they  were  worried  about  me.  Their 
love  managed  to  penetrate  some  of 
the  layers  of  culture  shock  and 
homesickness  in  which  I was 
engulfed.  Their  love  also  gave  me 
the  courage  to  do  some  of  the  let- 
ting go  and  giving  up  that  was 
necessary  for  me  to  become  more 
fully  immersed  in  the  culture. 
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Sr.  Myra  Trainor  working  in  prison  ministry, 
Cagayan  de  Oro,  Philippines. 


Another  group  of  people  to 
whom  I am  very  grateful  is  the 
Redemptorist  Itinerant  Mission 
Team  (RIMT).  This  is  a group  of  lay 
people,  brothers  and  priests  who 
are  involved  in  parish  missions.  I 
stayed  with  them  for  three  months 
to  become  acquainted  with  their 
program  of  parish  renewal.  It  was 
also  a complete  language  immer- 
sion experience  for  me.  My  Eng- 
lish-speaking classmates  were  no 
longer  around,  and  the  RIMT  also 
wisely  refused  to  speak  English  to 
me. 

At  times  it  was  hard.  There  were 
many  adjustments.  One  woman 
agreed  to  have  me  team  up  with 
her.  I followed  her  everywhere, 
sometimes  feeling  like  a puppy.  I 
wasn't  much  help  and  surely  such  a 
drag  as  I struggled  to  understand 
what  was  going  on.  We  were 
assigned  an  area  in  the  countryside 
where  we  spent  six  days  a week. 
One  day  each  week  we  returned  to 
the  town  to  rest.  We  slept  in  a dif- 
ferent house  each  evening  in  order 
to  get  to  know  the  people.  It  was  an 
area  hit  by  militarization  and  orga- 
nized crime.  At  times  I felt  fearful. 
This  was  compounded  by  the  frus- 
tration and  confusion  of  not  yet 
knowing  the  language  very  well 
and  being  unable  to  understand  if 
my  fears  were  reasonable. 

There  were  also  many  good 
times.  I had  wonderful  fun  with  the 
RIMT.  I felt  loved  and  supported  as 
my  companion  and  the  whole  team 
reached  out  to  me.  It  was  also  good 
to  listen  as  they  openly  and  honest- 


Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  Binuangan,  Philippines. 


ly  expressed  their  frustra- 
tions and  fears.  It  helped 
me  to  let  go  of  'poor  me' 
feelings  that  had  me  too 
wrapped  up  in  my  own 
struggles. 

It  is  very  humbling  to 
think  back  on  my  first  few 
years  here  and  realize  how 
many  people  have  been  so 
very  kind  and  patient  with 
me  as  I struggled  through  the  ini- 
tial adjustments  and  the  accompa- 
nying culture  shock  and  homesick- 
ness. I,  who  dreamed  of  becoming 
a missionary  in  order  to  help  oth- 
ers, realize  better  now  that  God  is 
the  one  in  charge  and  that  I must  be 
able  to  acknowledge  my  neediness 
and  accept  help  from  others. 

For  the  past  year  and  a half  I've 
been  assigned  in  the  town  of  Bin- 
uangan with  Our  Lady's  Mission- 
ary Sr.  Mary  Gauthier.  These  days  I 
feel  more  settled  and  much  more 
confident  with  the  language.  I 
enjoy  our  activities  in  the  parish  as 
well  as  our  work  in  ecology  and 
organic  farming.  The  struggles 
aren't  as  intense  and  overwhelm- 
ing. 

The  struggles,  however,  never 
totally  disappear.  The  Canadian 
OLM's  who  have  been  here  for 
many  years,  still  encounter  frustra- 
tions and  misunderstandings 
stemming  from  never  being  able  to 
completely  understand  our  adopt- 
ed culture.  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier  is 
in  ministry  here  in  Binuangan; 

Sr.  Myra  Trainor  works  in  prison, 
campus  and  hospital  visiting 


ministries  in 

. V . Cagayan  de  Oro; 

and  Sr.  Rosemary 

Sr.  Rosemary  ina  OLM’s  it  ? 

Hughes  seems  the  chal- 

lenge is  reverse  culture  shock  as 
they  struggle  to  re-enter  their  own 
culture  after  mission  experience  in 
other  countries.  Sr.  Norma  Samar 
was  assigned  in  Brazil  before 
returning  to  the  Philippines  to 
become  the  promotion /formation 
director  here.  Sr.  Lalang  Nunez 
began  her  first  year  of  novitiate  in 
Canada  where  she  was  involved 
with  special  education  and  worked 
with  the  Canadian  Centre  for  Vic- 
tims of  Torture.  She  has  now 
returned  to  the  Philippines  to  com- 
plete her  novitiate  here. 

I believe  that  we  are  really  gifted 
by  God  through  these  struggles 
and  1 pray  that  we  are  also  able  to 
share  this  with  others,  wherever  we 
find  ourselves. 
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By  Sr.  Norma  Samar,  O.L.M. 

&>ulahan,  Bulahan  ha! 
&ilessed  Are  You ! 


t was  a nice  feeling  as  I 
stepped  on  the  land  of 
my  ancestors,  the  land 
where  I was  born.  This  beautiful 
land  in  the  far  East,  the  Pearl  of  the 
Orient,  is  my  beloved  Philippines.  I 
had  just  come  back  here  after  being 
missioned  to  Brazil  for  four  years. 

I moved  gradually  from  one 
mission  house  to  another  and  it 
didn't  take  me  long  to  adjust  to  my 
own  country.  Srs.  Mary  Gauthier 
and  Christine  Gebel  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries  invited  me  to  visit 
with  them  in  the  rural  area  of  Bin- 
uangan  where  it  is  quieter  than  the 
city  and  the  air  is  pollution-free. 

I noticed  that  throughout  their 
small  home  they  had  placed  lovely 
native  mats,  woven  so  delicately, 
on  the  floor,  on  the  wall,  and  cover- 
ing their  bed  frames  since  the  mats 
are  very  cool  to  sleep  on.  I asked 
them  if  I could  buy  one  or  have  one 
made,  so  Christine  brought  me  to 
the  home  of  Lola  Oseng.  In  the 
Philippines,  Lola  is  a respectful 
term  of  address  for  older  women. 

We  arrived  at  a small  nipa 
(palm)  and  bamboo  house  where 
an  elderly  woman  welcomed  us 
and  offered  us  a "space"  to  sit.  I 
introduced  myself  to  her  and  told 
her  what  I wanted.  She  exclaimed 
with  surprise:  "You  are  a madre 
(sister)?  Uy  pagkabulahan!  (You  are 
blessed!)"  Christine  explained  that 
I’d  recently  arrived  from  Brazil  and 
would  now  be  missioned  in  the 
Philippines. 

Lola  Oseng  continued,  "I'm 
blessed  that  the  madres  have  visited 
me.  I'm  poor,  but  I'm  happy  that 


you  have  come 
to  visit  me."  I 
told  her  that  I've 
met  and  come  to 
know  many 
older  women  in 
the  mission,  and 
they  are  a great 
source  of  hope 
in  my  mission- 
ary life.  Their 
spirit  of  gentle- 
ness, patience, 
love,  hope  and 
courage  deepens 
my  commitment 
to  the  simple 
people  with  whom  I work,  live,  and 
share  my  life.  Again,  after  a long 
breath,  she  exclaimed  all  the  loud- 
er: "Bulahan  ka  gyud!  (You  are  really 
blessed!)  Salamat  sa  inyong  pagbisita. 
(Thanks  for  your  visit.)" 

Lola  Oseng  used  the  word  " bula- 
han'' (blessed)  more  than  20  times 
in  different  ways  throughout  our 
visit.  It  had  never  really  dawned  on 
me  the  deep  meaning  this  word 
holds.  "Bulahan."  I recall  the  word 
"blessed"  used  many  times  by 
Jesus  when  he  gave  the  sermon  on 
the  mount  (Luke  6:20-26): 

"Blessed  are  you  who, are  poor, 
the  kingdom  of  God  is  yours. 
Blessed  are  you  who  are  hungry 
now,  for  you  will  be  filled.  Blessed 
are  you  who  weep  now,  for  you 
will  laugh.  Blessed  are  you  when 
people  hate  you,  and  defame  you 
on  account  of  the  Son  of  Man. 
Rejoice  in  that  day  and  leap  for  joy, 
for  surely  your  reward  is  great  in 
heaven;  for  that  is  what  their  ances- 


tors did  to  the  prophets." 

There  are  many  other  Scripture 
texts  where  the  word  "bulahan"  is 
used.  For  example,  Mary's  visit  to 
her  cousin  Elizabeth.  Elizabeth  also 
uttered  the  word:  "Blessed  are  you 
among  women,  and  blessed  is  the 
fruit  of  your  womb,  Jesus." 

Yes,  I was  blessed  by  the  sim- 
plicity, gentleness  and  kindness  of 
this  83-year-old  woman.  There  is  a 
sense  of  dignity  in  her  old  age.  She 
still  makes  her  own  native  mats, 
dyeing  them  in  different  colours 
and  weaving  them  so  beautifully. 

Yes,  she  is  right!  I am  blessed  to 
have  met  another  image  of  a gentle 
God  through  this  simple,  ordinary 
woman  who  was  so  happy  to  be 
visited  by  the  Sisters.  And,  through 
just  an  ordinary  " conversa ,"  both 
our  hearts  jumped  when  we  met 
each  other. 

Gracias!  Salamat!  Thank  you  Lola 
Oseng  for  calling  me  "Blessed."  It 
certainly  made  my  day  Joo 
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By  Sr.  Mary  Gauthier,  O.L.M. 


Here  Do  We  Go? 


ere  in 
the 

Philippines, 
where  do  the 
poor  go  when  it 
seems  there  is 
nowhere  to  turn,  no  one  to  help? 
Where  do  I go  to  get  help  when 
someone  comes  to  me  needing 
immediate  medical  care  and  with  no 
money  to  pay  for  it? 

These  questions  were  asked  years 
ago  when  we  worked  in  Southern 
Leyte,  Philippines.  We  are  still  ask- 
ing them  today  and  are  finding  that 
the  same  answers  apply  here  in 
Mindanao. 

There  are  many  active  lay  church 
workers  and  non-governmental 
groups  here.  In  the  community 
health  program,  people  are  trained 


to  service  their  own  community. 
They  learn  to  analyze  the  social, 
economic  and  political  situation  of 
their  region  and  to  develop  solu- 
tions, like  the  use  of  acupressure 
and  herbal  medicine  as  alternative 
forms  of  medical  treatment.  This 
very  slow  movement  forward  is 
symbolic  of  the  life  journey  of  the 
poor  whom  the  government  doesn't 
seem  to  be  able  to  help. 

Still,  there  are  many  who  need 
immediate  assistance.  Each  day  a 
long  line  of  sick  people  wait  outside 
a hospital  run  by  a group  of  Filipino 
and  German  doctors  and  Filipina 
nurses  all  of  whom  are  well  trained, 
dedicated  and  kind.  Treatment  and 
medicines  are  free  with  the  "Yellow 
Card"  and  a small  donation  of  the 
equivalent  of  fifty  cents  Canadian. 


This  Yellow  Card  is  difficult  to 
obtain. 

What  do  I do  when  someone 
knocks  at  my  door  and  there  seems 
to  be  nowhere  else  to  go?  I help 
them  get  the  yellow  card  and  wait 
with  them  in  the  long  line  of 
patients  at  the  hospital.  Many 
happy  and  grateful  faces  come  out 
of  that  hospital.  The  man  who  had  a 
brain  tumor  and  for  whom  I donat- 
ed blood  before  his  surgery;  I see  his 
smiling  face  each  Sunday  at  Mass. 

In  caring  for  the  sick,  I have  also 
come  to  realize  the  importance  of 
caring  for  all  of  God's  creation,  not 
only  for  the  person,  but  the  forests, 
the  seas — life  in  all  its  forms.  If  we 
neglect  to  do  this  we  are  destroying 
the  gifts  of  creation,  the  web  of  life. 
Then  where  do  we  go?°° 


Today  Comes  From  Yesterday 


I know  of  a people 
deprived  of  rights 

lacking  even  necessities 
of  life 

and  yet  they  laugh 
they  love 
they  live 

celebrate 

with  boiled  bananas 
as  they  scrub  laundry 
in  a nearby  stream 

offer 

the  little  they  have 
lansones 

fruit  from  the  tree 
to  those  who  feast 
on  better  fare 

stand  tall 

graceful  and  proud 
in  faded  dress 
or  torn  T-shirt 
I have  seen 

this  inner  spirit 


now 

I hear  her  yell 
get  out 

I come  again  another  day 
have  I too  not  longed 
for  control 
some  say 

have  I not  felt  the  cold  hand 
grip  my  heart 
not  tasted 
the  nothing 

been  enfolded  in  no  colour 
at  all 

inner  anguish 

the  volcanic  scream 
we  two 
are  one 

I enter 

the  circle  of  grief 
confusion 
numbness 
disbelief 
at  times  controlled 
or  expressed 

even  misdirected 
what  matter 


do  I not  know 
the  ways 
we  two 
are  one 


I see 

the  ever  faithful  husband 
come  daily 

to  visit  a wife 

who  cannot  speak 
or  move 

his  prayer  to  Allah 
one  of  thankfulness 
for  all 

the  inner  spirit 

bursts  forth  at  times 
or  lies  in  wait 

for  a gentle  breath 
to  fan 

the  hidden  spark 

again 
we  two 
are  one.°° 

By  Sr.  Marie  Clarkson , O.L.M. 
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A community 
blessing  for 
Sr.  Yolanda 
Cadavos  who 
has  been 
missioned  to 
Brazil. 


Sr.  Mary 
Gauthier  with 
Inday  and  her 
children. 
Mindanao, 
Philippines. 


A homemade 
Christmas  tree 
from  the  neigh- 
bourhood children 
makes  a joyful  gift 
for  Sr.  Mae  Janet 
MacDonell.  Brazil. 


By  Sr.  Mona  Kelly,  O.L.M. 


0n  The  Street 
WThere  We  Live 


ur  street  has  many  faces 
and  many  moods.  In  the 
early  hours  it  comes  to 
life  slowly  and  quietly. 
While  people  are  leaving  at  dawn 
for  work  on  the  other  side  of  the 
city,  others  are  just  coming  home 
from  a night  of  toil.  This  is  the 
quiet  time. 

As  we  gather  for  our  morning 
prayer,  the  intentions  for  the  day 
pass  by.  Let  us  pray  that  Jose  will 
find  employment,  that  his  sick 
child  will  be  seen  at  the  clinic 
today,  that  Marie's  husband  will 
bring  some  money  home  for  food, 
that  Francisca  will  let  her  children 
go  to  school,  that  the  rains  will 
come.  There  are  so  many  needs  on 
our  street. 

Those  who  can  afford  it  pass  by 
our  house  to  buy  bread  at  the  local 
store.  Usually  it  is  a little  child  not 
yet  fully  awake.  Sometimes  the 
mother  is  with  the  child  who  seems 
happy  just  holding  mother's  hand. 

The  three  children  across  the 
street,  Henrique,  Joao,  and  Angela, 
are  playing  quietly  in  front  of  their 
house.  The  rule  is  that  they  don't 
disturb  the  Sisters  while  they  are 
praying.  This  rule  can  be  enforced 
only  until  6:30  a.m.  The  three  little 
ones  next  door  are  kept  inside  until 
their  mother  comes  over  for  a pail 
of  water.  Then  they  all  traipse  in 
with  her. 

Gradually  the  parade  passes  by. 
Small  children  going  to  school 
accompanied  by  their  mothers  are 
delighted  to  be  carrying  a notebook 
and  pencil — the  future  c/  Brazil 
walking  right  past  our  door.  We 


know  what  a sacrifice  it  is  for  these 
mothers  to  send  their  children  to 
school.  Next  the  older  children 
come,  heading  for  schools  even 
farther  away.  They  drop  by  hoping 
to  hitch  a ride  with  Sr.  Bete  if  she 
leaves  for  work  early  enough. 

The  radio  at  the  local  bar  is 
turned  on  full  blast  so  everyone  can 
hear  the  time.  Few  of  our  neigh- 
bours have  a clock  or  watch.  It  also 
heralds  the  latest  news  items  of  the 
city  and  plays  non-stop  music  for 
the  entire  day  and  part  of  the  night. 

The  parade  becomes  more 
intense  now.  Mothers  come  over 
carrying  sick  children,  hoping  for 
medicine  or  bus  tickets  to  take  their 
child  to  hospital.  Others  try  to  get  a 
ride  with  Bete,  to  save  a bus  fare.  It 
is  past  7:30  and  Bete  is  leaving  for 
work.  All  the  pre-schoolers  are  out 
on  the  street  waving  goodbye  and 
shouting,  " Chao  Bete!” 

Usually  I go  out  later  to  do  home 
visiting,  to  make  sick  calls,  and 
attend  meetings.  As  I am  trying  for 
my  second  cup  of  coffee,  the  pre- 
schoolers come  and  ask  if  they  can 
sit  on  the  chairs.  This  is  a treat  for 
them  as  most  people  on  our  street 
do  not  have  chairs  in  their  homes. 

Everyone  who  walks  by  the  door 
will  call  out  a greeting.  Some  come 
in  and  sit  for  a few  minutes  to  keep 
us  up  to  date  on  local  happenings. 
The  neighbours  let  us  know  who  is 
sick  and  ask  if  we  will  visit,  or 
dress  a wound;  perhaps  someone 
has  died  and  we  are  asked  if  we 
will  go  to  help  the  family. 

Between  10  and  11  o'clock  there 
is  often  a little  lull,  a quieter  time. 


not  to  be  experienced  again  until 
ten  at  night  and  later  on  weekends, 
usually  two  or  three  in  the  morn- 
ing. 

Like  the  daily  morning 
farewells,  there  is  always  a great 
rush  and  much  yelling  when  Bete 
comes  home  in  the  evening.  A thrill 
is  in  store.  One  day  the  girls  are 
driven  around  the  neighbourhood. 
The  next  day  the  boys.  Although  I 
have  never  counted,  I think  the 
Jeep  can  hold  about  20  small  bod- 
ies. 

The  nicest  sound  of  the  night 
comes  around  1 1 o'clock  when 
water  gushes  into  our  holding  tank. 
What  a blessed  sound.  If  it  doesn't 
come  it  means  the  neighbourhood 
women  must  spend  a good  part  of 
the  next  day  carrying  buckets  and 
jars  of  water  from  the  well  further 
away. 

Our  street  is  happy,  sad,  noisy 
and  sometimes  even  violent. 
Always  there  is  life.  From  our 
neighbours  we  learn  to  share,  to 
listen,  to  hope,  to  be  grateful  that 
we  are  here,  that  we  find  Jesus  on 
the  street  where  we  live.°° 
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By  Sr.  Therese  MacDonald,  O.L.M. 


Sr.  Therese  MacDonald  meeting  for  prayer  with  the  parish  team, 
Fr.  Moacir  Cordeiro  Leite  and  seminarians.  Aratuba,  Brazil. 


"Mindful  of  Father  Dan's  openness  to  the  Spirit  and  to  change , 
we  will  remain  flexible  in  our  community  structures 
always  ready  to  reach  out  into  new  areas 
as  we  recognize  fresh  needs  arising  among  God's  peoples." 


hese  words  of  our 
•jft  constitutions  remind 
| us  of  Father  Dan  Mac- 
Donald, the  founder  of 
Our  Lady's  Missionaries. 

I have  been  in  Aratuba,  a rural 
town  in  northeast  Brazil  for  14 
years.  During  these  14  years  I have 
in  many  different  ways  fulfilled  the 
needs  of  God's  people  here.  When  I 
came  it  was  as  parish  secretary 
until  a man  appeared  who  was  able 
to  take  on  this  job.  Then  arose 
needs  in  the  hospital.  Trained  and 
experienced  as  a nurse,  I was  able 
to  take  the  place  of  the  doctor  when 
none  was  present,  as  well  as  super- 
vise the  nursing.  Then  the  hospital 
administrator  left  and  I was  asked 
to  do  that  job  as  well.  This  included 
taking  charge  of  the  money,  paying 
the  salaries  and  bills. 

With  a change  in  the  Brazilian 
government,  the  hospital  received 
funds  to  hire  doctors,  nurses  and 
administrators.  This  was  good 
news  for  me  because  with  my 
increasing  age  I found  the  pace 
rather  difficult.  It  was  good  also  to 
know  that  lay  people  were  able  to 
assume  these  jobs. 

From  there,  new  needs  arose. 


A program  of  rural  health  workers 
was  begun  and  I was  asked  to  teach 
them  and  then  coordinate  their 
work.  They  each  had  a rural  region 
in  the  municipality  and  visited 
homes,  teaching  ways  to  improve 
health,  particularly  that  of  babies 
and  small  children. 

At  the  same  time  they  added 
English  to  the  curriculum  in  the 
school  and  asked  me  to  teach  this 
subject.  It  was  an  enjoyable  job,  and 
although  I found  the  discipline 
hard,  I made  lifelong  friends  of  the 
students.  There  were  also  jobs  in 
the  parish  helping  new  secretaries, 
attending  parish  meetings,  visiting 
the  sick  and  elderly,  and  represent- 
ing the  parish  at  regional  meetings. 

Gradually  lay  people  were 
becoming  more  involved  in  the 
parish  work.  For  example,  in  each 
region  they  hold  meetings  every  six 
months  for  married  couples  and 
young  people.  These  meetings  are 
completely  organized  by  the  peo- 
ple. They  build  a huge  centre  with 
branches  of  leaves  for  shade  and 
about  75  couples  attend.  Each  cou- 
ple contributes  food,  and  the  cook- 
ing is  all  voluntary,  so  there  is  no 
cost  to  the  parish.  The  meeting  lasts 


all  day  and  ends  with  Mass. 

In  1993,  at  a parish  mission  in 
one  of  the  neighbouring  parishes,  I 
fell  and  fractured  my  ankle  and 
had  to  return  to  Canada  for  a year. 
When  I returned  to  Brazil  I found 
the  lay  people  had  assumed  my 
role.  A local  nurse  was  now  train- 
ing the  rural  health  workers  and 
new  teachers  had  been  recruited  for 
my  English  classes.  Perhaps  I was 
not  needed.  It  is  hard  not  to  be 
needed  when  one  has  had  a busy 
life.  However,  the  people  have 
made  me  realize  that  it's  not  for  my 
work  that  they  now  need  me.  They 
can  do  and  want  to  do  the  work, 
but  what  they  want  from  me  is  my 
presence.  They  said  it  is  terrible  to 
go  to  Mass  and  no  Sister  is  present; 
it's  no  fun  in  school  without  the 
Sister;  it's  terrible  to  be  sick  in  the 
hospital  and  not  have  a visit  from  a 
Sister. 

With  the  lay  involvement,  it  has 
become  more  obvious  that  the  Sis- 
ters must  be  open  to  change  in 
ministry.  It's  good  to  know  that  all 
the  people  ask  is  for  you  to  be  pre- 
sent. 1 hope  1 will  always  be  able  to 
recognize  fresh  needs  arising 
among  God's  people. °o 
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By  Sr.  Mary  Hughes,  O.L.M. 


Lord,  You  Are  Our  Refuge 


hese  words  of  Psalm  91 
very  much  describe  the 
sense  of  dependence  and 
fragility  of  the  lives  of  the  patients  I 
visit  at  St.  Joseph's  Hospital  in  Fort- 
aleza, Brazil.  I work  in  the  sector 
reserved  for  people  dying  from 
AIDS.  What  do  I say  to  Fatima  who 
is  sitting  at  the  bedside  of  her  four- 
year-old  child?  How  do  I help  heal 
the  anger  and  deception  of  a 
woman,  herself  contaminated  by  an 
HIV-positive  partner? 

It  is  here  at  St.  Joseph's  hospital 
that  I have  been  touched  by  the 


presence  of  a God  who  consoles 
and  assumes  the  terrible  suffering 
of  terminally  ill  people,  often 
through  the  mediation  of  family 
and  volunteer  pastoral  workers.  I 
feel  humbled  and  privileged  to  be 
part  of  that  group,  both  a giver  and 
receiver  of  many  graces. 

The  city  of  Fortaleza,  in  the 
northeast  of  Brazil,  has  a popula- 
tion of  two  million  people,  yet  only 
one  hospital  has  an  area  reserved 
for  the  treatment  of  those  with 
AIDS.  As  patients  come  from  all 
over  the  northeast  region,  only  the 


Srs.  Mary  Hughes  (L)  and  Pauline  Doherty  enjoy  a visit 
with  a few  neighbourhood  friends.  Fortaleza,  Brazil. 


most  critically  ill  may  be  admitted 
to  the  limited  hospital  services.  A 
lack  of  proper  medication  and  a 
shortage  of  space  hastens  death  for 
many.  The  total  burden  of  care, 
other  than  the  administration  of 
medication,  falls  to  the  family  and 
volunteer  workers,  so  great  is  the 
isolation  with  which  society  treats 
these  afflicted  people. 

I have  befriended  people  of 
every  age  group  and  have  tried  to 
support  them  in  their  hour  of 
tragedy,  but  the  one  person  who 
most  represents,  for  me,  all  those 
who  battle  courageously  against 
the  ravages  of  AIDS  is  Maria 
Rodrigues.  All  four  of  her  sons 
were  hemophiliacs  who  contracted 
AIDS  through  contaminated  blood 
transfusions. 

At  the  ages  of  20,  22,  24,  and  30, 
these  men  began  living  with  the 
knowledge  of  their  lethal  illness. 
Within  three  years  all  four  of  them 
died.  The  pain  and  revolt  suffered 
by  these  young  men  as  well  as  by 
the  rest  of  the  family  were  only 
equalled  by  the  tremendous  forti- 
tude and  faith  of  Maria.  It  was  her 
greatest  consolation  to  have  been 
able  to  bring  peace  and  reconcilia- 
tion to  each  of  her  sons  before  his 
death.  Today  Maria  continues  to  be 
a life-giving  force  to  others  with 
AIDS,  and  to  their  families,  visiting 
and  animating  them  with  her  vast 
knowledge  and  experience  of  this 
dreaded  illness. 

It  is  in  this  pastoral  work  that  I 
feel  and  witness  the  great  and  com- 
passionate love  of  God  as  never 
before.  The  words  of  Psalm  91:14 
come  alive:  “Those  who  love  me,  1 
will  deliver;  I will  protect  those 
who  know  my  name..."°° 
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By  Sr.  Pauline  Doherty,  O.L.M. 

^3nd 


The  Word  Was  Made  Flesh 


^ 1 ^ yome  Sister,  it's  time  to 
go  to  our  bible 
study!"  Zelia,  my 
neighbour,  calls  out  to  me.  As  we 
walk,  several  others  join  us  until 
we  arrive  at  a small  mud-brick 
home  on  a nearby  street.  In  the 
main  room  a lighted  candle  stands 
beside  an  open  bible  on  a table 
decorated  with  fresh  flowers. 

The  hostess  for  the  night  greets 
everyone.  Then  we  hold  hands  in  a 
circle  and  sing  an  acclamation 
hymn.  Thus  begins  our  bible  study. 
My  companions  are  mostly  simple 
working  class  people  who  have 
come  to  know  and  love  the  Word 
of  God  through  sharing  the  insights 
of  their  prayer  and  applying  these 
to  daily  life.  Such  groups  are 
among  the  thousands  in  Brazil  who 
within  the  last  20  years  have 
become  the  backbone  of  the  Basic 
Christian  Communities.  The 
methodology  and  material  for  these 
groups  are  provided  by  the  Ecu- 
menical Centre  for  Bible  Studies 
whose  members  are  some  of  the 
most  well-known  theologians  of 
Brazil. 


Our  reflections  tonight  centre 
around  the  everyday  sufferings  of 
the  people  living  here  in  Fortaleza, 
Brazil.  This  is  brought  about  by  the 
extremely  high  cost  of  living,  the 
drought  situation  in  the  rural  areas 
and  by  violence  of  every  kind  in 
our  neighbourhood. 

Nearby  is  a viaduct  under  which 
several  families  are  presently  liv- 
ing; some  have  been  there  for 
months.  They  sleep  on  straw  mats, 
cook  on  open  fires,  and  are  exposed 
to  all  the  pollution  from  the  traffic 
of  an  extremely  busy  highway. 
These  are  the  families  who  have 
fled  from  the  rural  area  because  of 
the  drought.  They  are  homeless 
and  forced  to  beg,  to  become  part 
of  the  350  slum  dwellings  in  the 
city. 

A member  of  our  group  also 
comments  that  many  farmers  have 
been  coming  to  her  door  asking  for 
rice,  beans  and  clothing.  I confirm 
her  story  as  I,  too,  have  received 
many  drought  victims  at  my  door, 
listened  to  their  stories  and  have 
tried  especially  to  restore  their 
dignity.  Together  we  discuss  ways 


companions  are  mostly  simple  working  class 
people  who  have  come  to  know  and  love  the 
Word  of  God  through  sharing  the  insights  of  their 
prayer  and  applying  these  to  daily  life. 

Such  groups  are  among  the  thousands  in  Brazil  who 
within  the  last  20  years  have  become  the  backbone 
of  the  Basic  Christian  Communities. 


to  help  them  become  aware  that 
their  plight  is  not  the  will  of  God 
and  that  there  are  possible  solu- 
tions for  their  semi-arid  area  with 
all  its  destitution. 

Next  a shocking  story  is  told  of  a 
young  girl  from  our  neighbour- 
hood who  was  caught  in  the  cross- 
fire of  a grim  battle  between  the 
police  and  a fleeing  criminal.  The 
girl  was  killed.  The  response  from 
our  group  is  one  of  sorrow  and 
anger. 

We  then  read  the  Gospel  of  John 
20:14-18,  where  Mary  Magdalene 
encounters  Jesus  at  the  tomb.  We 
reflect  on  Jesus'  rising  from  the 
dead  and  his  continued  presence 
among  us. 

Strengthened  by  our  faith  in  the 
risen  Christ,  we  pray  for  the  people 
in  each  of  these  situations  and 
decide  upon  some  action.  Members 
of  our  group  will  visit  the  young 
girl's  family.  With  regard  to  the 
problem  of  drought  in  our  state  of 
Ceara  we  are  reminded  of  the 
many  studies  that  have  been  made 
and  that  it  is  possible  to  find  a solu- 
tion through  an  irrigation  program. 
What  is  needed  is  the  political  will 
to  bring  this  about. 

We  resolve  to  address  the  diffi- 
culties of  farmers  who  come  to  our 
doors,  and  help  them  to  organize 
their  own  farmers'  unions  and  asso- 
ciations with  the  power  to  lobby  for 
change. 

As  I walk  home,  I thank  God 
once  again  for  the  wealth  of  wis- 
dom that  has  been  shared.  God's 
Word  has  become  flesh  once  again 
in  our  midst  .°° 
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/ T\  y hen  I returned  to 
( Nigeria  in  1984  I 
r V began  developing  a 
primary  health  care  program  as  no 
such  full-time  program  had  yet 
been  established  here  in  the  Dio- 
cese of  Makurdi,  Benue  State.  In 
1987,  St.  Monica’s  Hospital  in 
Adikpo  began  a similar  full-time 
program  and  since  then  the  two 
have  worked  together.  In  the  past 
1 1 years  health  posts  have  been 
established  in  11  villages  covering  a 
radius  of  120  kimometres,  and  over 
50  health  workers  have  been 
trained.  The  opening  of  a health 
post  is  a long  slow  process  because 
we  try  to  have  total  community 
interest,  involvement  and  support. 

In  one  village,  as  we  began  hav- 
ing meetings,  it  soon  became  obvi- 
ous that  many  people  were  blind — 
young  people  20  years  of  age  and 
older.  Following  inquiry  and  inves- 
tigation we  learned  that  this  partic- 
ular area  of  Benue  State  has  the 
highest  rate  of  onchocerciasis  in 
Nigeria.  It  is  caused  by  the  bite  of  a 
black  fly  that  lives  around  fast- 
flowing rivers.  In  due  course  the 
bites  from  this  fly  cause  blindness 
commonly  known  as  river  blind- 
ness. 

At  this  time  no  treatment  of  any 
kind  had  been  made  available  in 
Nigeria  for  this  condition.  With 
continued  investigation,  surveys, 
and  consultation  with  a visiting  eye 
specialist  from  Holland,  we  learned 
that  a medicine  was  available 
through  the  World  Health  Organi- 
zation. By  1990  we  succeeded  in 
getting  this  medicine  free  and 
began  mass  distribution.  The  medi- 
cine only  has  to  be  taken  once  a 
year.  It  is  hoped  that  with  regular 
treatment  over  a ten-year  period 
the  illness  will  be  eradicated. 


By  Sr.  Mary  Deighan,  O.L.M. 


Unfortunately  it  does  not  restore 
the  sight  of  anyone  who  is  partially 
or  totally  blind. 

And  so  we  questioned.  How 
could  life  be  made  more  meaning- 
ful for  the  many  blind  people  of 
this  area?  What  could  be  done  to 
give  them  a sense  of  worth  and 
dignity? 

Athanasusis,  the  father  of  six 
children  and  the  chairman  of 
the  village  health  committee,  is 
blind.  He  is  a teacher,  but  no  longer 
able  to  teach.  A smart,  energetic 
man,  he  appears  to  have  accepted 
his  handicap  without  bitterness. 
Interested  in  doing  something  for 
his  people,  he  sought  and  obtained 
admission  to  St.  Joseph's  School  for 
the  visually  handicapped  in 
Obudu,  Cross  River  State,  where  he 
spent  two  years  learning  many 
different  crafts.  He  even  spent 
some  time  teaching  in  the  school 
before  returning  to  his  village. 

In  September  1994,  Athanasusis 
began  a small  craft  centre  in  Hiit- 


om,  Ikov  District,  Benue  State.  Six 
students  are  presently  enrolled  and 
he  is  teaching  broom  and  basket 
weaving,  as  well  as  making  trays, 
chairs  and  small  tables.  Already 
they  have  a market  for  selling  some 
of  the  products.  All  this  has  hap- 
pened because  Athanasusis  was 
interested  and  enthusiastic  and  the 
people  have  come  to  see  that  they 
can  do  something  to  help  them- 
selves. 

I wish  you  could  see  the  joy  and 
happiness  on  the  faces  of  the  six 
young  people  in  this  very  small 
remote  craft  centre.  With  all  the 
turmoil,  confusion,  uncertainty  and 
economic  crisis  taking  place  in 
Nigeria,  this  tiny  centre  is  an  oasis 
of  peace,  self-worth  and  dignity  for 
at  least  a handful  of  people.  Some- 
times I just  sit  and  watch  them 
work  and  forget  all  outside  trou- 
bles. These  people  teach  me  and  all 
those  around  them  that  "it  is  better 
to  light  a candle  than  to  curse  the 
darkness."  oo 


Sr.  Mary  Deighan  with  village 
health  workers  in  Nigeria. 
The  health  program  has  been 
expanded  to  include  home  visiting 
and  the  teaching  of  home  care  to  the 
families  of  people  with  AIDS. 
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By  Sr.  Patricia  Kay,  O.L.M. 


n the  Middle  Ages  the 
church  used  dramatiza- 
tions of  bible  stories  as  a 
means  of  educating  the  people 
who  could  not  read,  write  or 
understand  the  Latin  used  in  their 
liturgies.  At  first  these  “tropes"  as 
they  were  called,  took  place  inside 
the  church,  but  later  were  moved 
outside  to  the  broader  expanse  of 
the  front  steps  and  even  eventually 
to  the  public  square. 

Miracle  and  mystery  plays 
enacted  scenes  from  the  bible  and 
the  lives  of  the  saints.  Often  come- 
dy was  added  especially  to  the 
'cycle'  plays  in  which  scenes  were 
performed  one  after  another  during 
an  entire  day.  In  the  morality  plays 
of  the  16th  century,  characters  were 
one-dimensional  and  represented 
characteristics  rather  than  real  peo- 
ple, as  in  John  Bunyan's  “Every- 
man". Thus  throughout  history, 
drama  has  been  considered  to  be 
valuable  for  the  church's  ministry, 
and  so  it  is  today  in  Nigeria. 

In  the  early  80s  I was  chaplain  to 
a youth  group  when  some  of  the 
members  asked  me  to  write  a 
Christmas  drama.  After  some  hesi- 
tation I agreed  and  soon  began  to 
enjoy  the  exercise.  From  this  result- 
ed my  first  script  in  the  Tiv  lan- 
guage, “Light  for  a King",  based  on 
Matthew,  Chapter  2.  From  there, 
these  gifted  young  people  went  on 
to  perform  a number  of  plays  based 
on  stories  from  both  the  Old  and 
New  Testament.  I wrote  the  plays 
while  teaching  Economics  in  a local 
secondary  school. 

In  1993,  after  some  years' 
absence,  I was  able  to  return  and 
resume  the  writing,  direction  and 
production  of  such  plays  full-time. 
Our  latest  were  adaptations  of  the 
Old  Testament  stories  of  Judith, 


Naaman  and  Job.  Not  only  were 
these  presented  as  stage  plays,  but 
they  were  adapted  to  video  and  so 
became  accessible  to  people  in 
remote  areas  of  Tivland  with  the 
use  of  a portable  generator. 

The  Tiv  people  have  an  innate 
understanding  of  the  nature  of 
drama  and  are  highly  skilled  in  its 
various  aspects  of  song,  mime  and 
artistic  movement.  In  fact  they  are 
reputed  to  be  among  the  best 
dancers  in  all  of  Africa.  Drama  then 
was  not  new  to  them  and  they 
already  had  experience  in  sponta- 
neous dramatizations  of  the  para- 
bles and  other  scenes  from  Scrip- 
ture. What  was  new  was  the  pre- 
sentation of  bible  stories  in  full 
length  plays  based  on  a prepared 
script  for  memorization.  When 
complete  novelettes  such  as  Tobit 


Titles: 

O Light  For  A King  (Christmas) 
© Job  0 Naaman 

0 Tobit  © Deborah 


and  Esther  became  available  in  this 
way,  they  could  be  more  meaning- 
ful to  the  people  than  many  of  the 
historical  books  of  the  bible.  If  the 
events  were  fictitious,  the  anguish, 
resentment  and  hopes  of  the  dis- 
persed and  persecuted  Jews  were 
very  real  and  struck  a resonant 
chord  in  the  hearts  of  receptive  Tiv 
audiences. 

Like  the  churchgoers  of  the  Mid- 
dle Ages,  we  too  moved  outside  to 
the  front  steps  of  the  local  church  to 
stage  our  dramas.  Now,  through 
the  medium  of  video,  we  are  able 
to  reach  a much  wider  audience 
allowing  many  people  to  enjoy  the 
presentations.  Such  drama  can  be  a 
means  of  evangelization  and  enter- 
tainment and  hopefully  be  an  inte- 
gral part  of  the  development  of  an 
'educative  theatre. '<» 


© I Have  Seen  The  Lord  (Easter) 
© Judith  © Esther 

© Peter  © Joseph 


| Address  inquiries  to:  Marie  Clarkson,  OLM,  65  Clarendon  Are., 

| Toronto,  On,  M4V  1J2.  Pli:  416-920-1056,  Fax:  416-925-2019. 
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| These  full-length  plays,  written  by  Sr.  Patricia  Kay  and  based  on  \ 

R bible  stories,  are  available  for  schools,  youth  groups  and  drama 

n clubs.  Easily  adaptable  for  English  as  a Second  Language  learners. 


By  Sr.  Rosemarie  Donovan,  O.L.M. 


I did  not  notice  him  the  first  day 
I passed  by  on  the  side  of  the 
road.  En  route  to  a nearby  con- 
vent to  spend  some  time  studying 
the  Tiv  language,  I was  intent  on 
getting  there  quickly  and  settling 
down  to  work.  It  was  on  my  return 
four  hours  later  when  I saw  what  I 
thought  was  a heap  of  litter  sud- 
denly move.  In  disbelief  I saw  a 
foot  emerge  from  the  mound  of 
rags  as  I passed  by.  It  was  a lonely 
part  of  the  road  and  I continued 
homeward,  stunned  by  what  I had 
seen.  What  was  it? 

Next  morning  in  the  very  same 
spot,  a frail  figure  sat  hunched 
over,  head  in  hands,  in  an  attitude 
of  desperation.  I stopped  the  car 
and  called  out  the  window,  "Good 
morning!"  There  was  no  movement 
and  no  reply.  The  figure  was  there 
at  noon  sitting  in  the  same  position, 
sheltered  from  the  burning  midday 
sun  by  a row  of  trees.  Thoughts  of 
this  abject,  wretched  creature  filled 
my  mind  as  I sat  down  to  a nutri- 
tious meal  surrounded  by  Sisters 
who  care  about  me  and  love  me. 

On  the  next  morning  no  one  was 
there.  Somewhat  relieved  as  the 
burden  was  no  longer  mine,  I 
turned  a bend  in  the  road  and  there 
in  front  of  me,  lurching  forward  on 
spindly  legs,  was  a young  man. 
Hunched  at  the  shoulders,  he 
walked  with  a kind  of  stoop  as  if  he 
were  fighting  a wind.  He  was  shak- 
ily holding  a tin  cup  in  his  hand.  I 
passed  him  slowly  so  as  not  to 
frighten  him. 

There  was  a dazed  expression  on 
his  face  and  his  long  hair  was  mat- 


Call Me  Terver 


ted  and  covered  in  dust.  Though  he 
walked  haltingly,  he  did  so  with  a 
purpose.  Perhaps  he  made  this 
journey  every  morning  in  search  of 
water.  His  steps  took  him  past  a 
Federal  College  of  Education  and 
past  the  well-fed,  well-dressed 
students  on  their  way  to  class.  In 
my  rear  view  mirror  I could  see 
them  distance  themselves  from  this 
mysterious  creature  while  snigger- 
ing at  his  emaciated,  ragged  form. 

That  noon  I brought  some 
bananas  in  case  I should  see  him 
again.  He  was  there.  No  one  was 
around  as  I stopped  the  car  and 
went  over  to  him.  "Good 
afternoon,"  I said,  "I  brought  you 
some  bananas."  He  reached  out  a 
bony  hand  and  snatched  the  fruit 
from  me  without  a word.  He  was 
about  17  years  old.  I asked  him  his 
name,  but  when  he  did  not  answer 
I said  goodbye  and  continued  on 
my  way. 

Next  morning  I packed  a lunch 
of  hard-boiled  egg,  native  bread 
and  banana.  "I've  brought  you 
some  food,"  I said  to  him.  Again  he 
clutched  the  bag  to  himself,  saying 
nothing.  Twice  a day  for  nearly  a 
month  we  met.  He  was  now  accept- 
ing the  food  with  a brusque  "Thank 
you." 

One  morning  I brought  him  a 
sweater  and  a blanket  knowing 
how  cold  the  Harmattan  nights  can 
be.  By  now  I was  shaking  his  hand, 
telling  him  my  name  and  asking 
his.  One  noon  he  surprised  me  and 
said,  "They  call  me  Terver."  Only 
that.  He  was  a Tiv  man.  I couldn't 
believe  it!  I greeted  him  in  Tiv  and 


he  answered  me.  When  I asked  him 
about  his  compound,  he  turned 
away  and  stared  elsewhere.  This 
young  man  was  not  even  in  Tiv 
territory.  He  was  sitting  in  a neigh- 
bouring state  just  beyond  the  Tiv 
border.  It  was  a dangerous  place 
for  him  to  be  mainly  because  of  the 
land  disputes  which  erupt  between 
these  two  border  tribes  every  so 
often. 

I went  to  talk  to  the  priest  and 
catechist  in  the  nearby  Tiv  village. 
They  had  seen  him  sitting  there  but 
had  no  idea  he  was  Tiv.  I asked  the 
catechist  to  come  with  me  to  see  if 
he  could  discover  further  informa- 
tion about  him.  He  came  but  Terver 
remained  silent  except  for  a greet- 
ing. On  return  I asked  the  catechist 
if  we  could  somehow  get  Terver 
back  into  Tiv  territory  where  he 
would  be  safe  and  where  people 
would  give  him  food.  Later  when  I 
asked  Terver  if  he  would  agree  to 
move  he  only  nodded  and  turned 
away.  The  catechist  said  he  would 
ask  the  members  of  the  Legion  of 
Mary  to  find  a place  for  him. 

Friday  noon  Terver  was  there, 
but  on  Monday  there  was  no  sign 
of  him.  I wondered  if  he  had  bolted 
and  was  again  on  the  run.  I prayed 
that  we  had  not  frightened  him  by 
our  overtures.  When  I met  the  cate- 
chist he  told  me  what  had 
happened.  Friday  afternoon,  17 
members  of  the  Legion  of  Mary 
had  trekked  10  kilometres  there 
and  back  to  meet  Terver.  Many  of 
the  men  questioned  him  but  he 
would  not  answer.  One  woman 
spoke  gently  to  him  and  asked  if  he 
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(Above  L-R):  Srs.  Suzanne  Marshall,  Rosemarie 
Donovan,  and  Gwen  Legault.  Suzanne  trains  and  super- 
vises staff  at  St.  Monica's  Hospital  to  offer  services  to 
people  with  HIV  and  AIDS.  Rosemarie  works  with  the 
physically  disabled  to  rehabilitate  them  back  into  the 
community,  visiting  and  praying  with  them,  and  listen- 
ing to  their  concerns.  Gwen,  in  addition  to  pastoral  visi- 
tations in  the  community,  is  presently  setting  up  a 
library  and  speech  training  unit  for  deaf  and  blind  chil- 
dren at  the  school  she  founded  in  1975. 


Sr.  Catherine  Poco 
(above)  is  involved  in 
the  primary  health  care 
program  and  the  train- 
ing of  village  health 
workers. 


Sr.  Rosemary  Williamson  (above)  works 
as  part  of  a pastoral  team  in  the  village 
of  Koti,  working  with  church  leaders, 
women's  groups  and  the  Renew  Program 
for  revitalization  of  Christian  life. 


would  come  to  her  compound  for 
awhile.  He  said  yes  and  they  all 
escorted  him  back  into  the  village. 
There  was  no  need  to  pack  his 
loads;  even  the  blanket  and  sweater 
were  gone  and  I never  saw  the  tin 
cup  again.  The  only  indication  that 
Terver  had  resided  in  that  place 
were  the  lunch  bags  he  had  tied 
one  by  one  on  the  trees  behind  his 
'dwelling  place/ 

"Do  you  want  to  see  him?"  the 
catechist  asked.  "Oh  yes!"  I said. 

On  our  way  the  catechist  told  me 
that  the  woman  who  invited  Terver 
to  come  to  her  compound  is  the 
first  wife  of  the  Orya  (head  of  the 
compound).  The  Orya  has  three 
other  wives  and  many  children  and 
grandchildren.  He  himself  has  not 
been  baptized  but  most  of  his  fami- 
ly are  Christians  and  they 
welcomed  Terver  into  their  midst. 
They  had  cleaned  him  and  taken 
him  to  church  on  Sunday  morning. 

I was  dumbfounded. 

As  we  drove  into  the  compound 
there  was  the  Orya  sitting  in  the 


'welcome  hut'  weaving  mats.  A 
lone  figure  sat  beside  him  in  a Tiv 
chair  with  a cup  of  clean  water  by 
his  side.  I could  hardly  recognize 
Terver.  His  hair  had  been  washed 
and  cut,  his  fingernails  shortened 
and  scrubbed,  and  his  clothes, 
though  old,  were  clean  and  com- 
fortable. I greeted  the  old  man, 
"Doom,"  and  then  shook  hands 
with  Terver.  I sat  and  chatted  with 
Doom  as  we  waited  for  his  wife, 
Kwaghkuma,  to  return  from  the 
farm.  She  greeted  me  warmly.  As 
we  walked  to  the  car  I thanked  her 
for  her  compassion  and  courage, 
and  asked  if  she  would  please 
thank  her  husband. 

Eight  days  later  the  old  hostili- 
ties erupted  again  in  the  very  spot 
Terver  had  been  living  when  I first 
saw  him.  The  people  told  me  he 
would  have  been  killed  had  he 
remained  there. 

I visit  the  compound  site  quite 
often.  Doom  tells  me  Terver  is  a 
good  farmer  and  works  swiftly  and 
well.  He  has  never  given  them  any 


trouble  and  is  always  gentle  with 
the  younger  children.  When  spoken 
to  he  answers  in  short  sentences 
but  draws  a blank  when  his  back- 
ground is  mentioned.  Although  he 
goes  to  market  he  is  totally 
unknown  to  the  many  Tiv  traders 
who  travel  to  the  market  every  five 
days.  No  one  had  ever  heard  of 
him  or  seen  him  before. 

One  continues  to  wonder  what 
trauma  Terver  experienced  in  his 
young  life.  Perhaps  he  too  had  been 
caught  in  the  crossfire  of  a land 
dispute  and  lost  all  those  he  loved. 
Although  still  in  a state  of  shock, 
not  knowing  his  true  identity,  Terv- 
er now,  at  least,  belongs.  Although 
his  past  seems  to  have  been 
blocked  off,  he  is  now  at  peace  with 
his  new  family  and  will  surely  have 
a future  within  Doom's  household. 
When  I saw  him  at  Christmas  he 
was  busy  making  mud  blocks  for  a 
new  roundhouse.  His  own,  1 
believe!°° 
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By  Sr.  Mae  Janet  MacDonell,  O.L.M. 


n Search  of  A.  JSfezv 


s I walked  from  our 
house  toward  the  bus 
stop,  three  little  bodies 
collided  with  me  in  a tangle  of  arms 
and  legs.  It  is  kite  time  in  th efavela 
(shantytown)  of  Alecrim  and  the 
kite  flyers  have  little  patience  with 
those  getting  in  their  way  as  they 
run  with  the  wind. 

I watched  them  go.  They  seemed 
symbolic  of  the  sentiment  of  the 
day,  October  3, 1994,  when  the 
Brazilian  general  elections  were 
taking  place.  All  the  walls  of  the 
surrounding  buildings  were  cov- 
ered with  campaign  propaganda 
and  from  blaring  radios  throughout 
th e favela,  commentators  highlight- 
ed the  day  as  one  of  the  most  impor- 
tant events  in  Brazilian  history.  The 
people  in  my  neighbourhood, 
dressed  in  their  best  clothes,  with 
their  I.D.  cards  clutched  in  their 
hands,  were  already  setting  out  for 
the  polls. 

In  a country  of  94  million  voters, 
the  possibility  for  historical  social 
change  as  a result  of  this  election 
charged  the  air  with  tension  and 
expectation.  At  the  centre  of  this 
dramatic  day  were  two  political 
proposals  that  polarized  the  elec- 
torate. 

One  grew  out  of  the  organization 
and  political  awareness  of  some  of 
the  poorest  sectors  of  Brazilian  soci- 
ety: the  labour  unions,  women's 
groups,  the  base  Christian  commu- 
nities of  the  Catholic  church  and 
pastoral  movements  of  other 
churches.  It  also  came  from  the 
ranks  of  intellectuals  and  profes- 
sionals in  support  of  those  histori- 
cally excluded  from  and  not  repre- 
sented in  the  decision-making  of  the 
country. 


He  was  known  as 

"ONE  OF  US,"  AS  ONE  WHO 
HAD  TASTED  THE  BITTERNESS 

OF  IMPOVERISHMENT  AND 
KNEW  THE  LIFE  STRUGGLES  OF 

HIS  PEOPLE  WITH  HIS  GUTS 
AND  HEART. 

In  confrontation  with  this  grass- 
roots project  was  a coalition  of  the 
situation  politics,  a group  who, 
wishing  to  distance  themselves  from 
the  scandals  of  the  previous  govern- 
ment and  to  court  the  growing  pop- 
ular movements,  called  themselves, 
"Centre  Left". 

A statement  published  at  the 
annual  Assembly  of  the  National 
Conference  of  Bishops  for  Ceara, 
clarified: 

"In  this  year's  election,  it  is  neces- 
sary to  be  aware  that  two  political 
projects  are  in  place.  On  the  one 
hand  a project  of  neo-liberalism 
which  is  the  origin  of  the  growing 
state  of  misery  of  the  people, 
proposing  a form  of  development 
that  necessarily  privileges  a few  (a 
small  part  of  society).  On  the  other 
hand  is  a project  of  popular  democ- 
racy defending  an  equitable  distrib- 
ution of  the  country's  wealth,  priori- 
tizing basic  life  necessities  and  edu- 
cation for  the  population.  It  is  an 
obligation  of  every  voter  to  study 
these  proposals  and  the  political 
parties  and  the  candidates  who 
represent  them." 

But  what  really  captured  the 
attention  of  the  country  for  months 
was  the  contrasting  profiles  of  the 
two  major  candidates  for  the  presi- 
dency, each  one  faithfully  represent- 
ing the  class  distinctions  of  the 


Day 


country.  Inacio  Luis  da  Silva 
("Lula"),  presidential  candidate, 
was  already  a hero  for  some  and  an 
enigma  for  others.  Rarely  had  any- 
one with  his  background  been  a 
two-time  contender  for  the  presi- 
dency in  any  country,  much  less 
Brazil  with  its  history  of  elitist  con- 
trolled politics. 

Lula,  the  eldest  son  of  a family  of 
sugarcane  cutters  from  Bahia,  in  the 
northeast  of  Brazil,  as  a child  was 
forced  to  migrate  with  his  family  to 
Sao  Paulo  in  order  to  escape  the 
ravages  of  drought.  As  a 13-year- 
old,  with  barely  a literacy  education, 
he  went  to  work  in  the  steel  indus- 
try and  became  the  family  bread- 
winner when  his  father  abandoned 
them.  With  great  persistence  Lula 
continued  his  basic  studies  at  night, 
at  the  same  time  gradually  rising  in 
the  ranks  of  the  steel  industry,  even- 
tually becoming  the  president  of  the 
largest  labour  union  in  the  country, 
the  founder  of  the  Brazilian  Work- 
ers' Party,  a federal  deputy  and  a 
two-time  contender  for  the  presi- 
dency. Most  of  all,  for  his  millions 
of  supporters  from  the  ranks  of  the 
poor,  he  was  known  as  "one  of  us," 
as  one  who  had  tasted  the  bitterness 
of  impoverishment  and  knew  the 
life  struggles  of  his  people  with  his 
guts  and  heart.  He  was  one  of  the 
few  who  had  "succeeded  and  did 
not  forget  us." 

Lula's  Workers'  Party  program 
was  that  of  a popular  democracy, 
prioritizing  the  basic  necessities  of 
the  people,  land  reform,  health  and 
education. 

The  neo-liberal  platform,  sus- 
tained mainly  by  big  business  and 
represented  by  the  elegant  Harvard 
graduate.  Senator  Fernando  Hen- 
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Sr.  Mae  Janet  standing 
with  Leda,  Geralda  and 
children  from  the 
neighbourhood  in  front 
of  a poster  of 
presidential  candidate 
Ignacio  Luis  da  Silva 
("Lula"). 
His  Workers'  Party 
program  was  that  of  a 
popular  democracy, 
prioritizing  the  basic 
necessities  of  the  people, 
land  reform,  health 
and  education. 

Brazil. 


rique  Cardoso.  Cardoso  was  pre- 
sented to  the  people  as  a brilliant 
economist  who  had  spearheaded 
the  economic  plan  (one  with  clearly 
electoral  intentions  that  had  zeroed 
inflation  three  months  previous  to 
the  election).  The  plan,  in  fact,  was 
crafted  by  the  international  mone- 
tary community  as  part  of  a neo- 
liberal plan  to  save  capitalism,  as 
was  the  candidature  of  Fernando 
Henrique  Cardoso.  Fr.  Manfredo 
Oliveira,  a Brazilian  theologian,  in 
his  book,  " Neo-liberalism  and  Christ- 
ian Thought",  explains: 

"Neo-liberalism  condemns  the 
intervention  of  the  State  in  various 
social  sectors  and  advocates  its  sub- 
stitution by  the  open  market.  The 
consequences  will  be  catastrophic. 
Economists  worldwide  have  ana- 
lyzed that  neo-liberal  politics  great- 
ly increase  the  vast  chasm  between 
the  rich  and  the  poor.  If  this  hap- 
pens in  countries  where  the  prob- 
lem of  hunger  has  already  been 
resolved,  imagine  in  Brazil  with 
millions  still  living  in  misery!" 

However,  the  fact  that  a labourer 
could  buy  a kilo  of  rice  for  the  same 
price  today  as  he  did  the  week 
before  and  that  it  had  not  doubled 
as  had  been  the  case  previously, 
masked,  for  many,  the  defects  of  the 
plan. 

The  elections  are  over  and  Fer- 
nando Henrique  Cardoso  is  the 


president  elect  with  54  percent  of 
the  vote  while  Inacio  Lula  da  Silva, 
with  34  percent,  was  the  second 
most  voted  candidate  out  of  the 
seven  who  ran.  And  what  of  the 
hopeful  resistance  of  the  voiceless 
people,  whose  dreams  of  a more 
participative  democracy  are  once 
more  a number  of  decades  distant? 
For  the  more  militant  and  politically 
aware,  the  17  million  Brazilians  who 
voted  for  Lula  still  stand  as  a chal- 
lenging opposition  that  has 
increased  its  representation  at  all 
levels  of  government  and  will  con- 
tinue in  the  struggle  to  be  seen  and 
heard.  Obviously  this  has  not  been 
an  impartial  accounting. 

The  church's  option  for  the  poor 
implies  her  solidarity  with  their 
organization  for  self-determination 
and  their  struggles  to  be  fully  par- 
ticipating members  of  society.  A 
form  of  government  which  denies 
them  their  rights  must  call  forth  our 
Christian  indignation. 

As  I write  this  story  a pregnant 
woman  comes  by  my  door.  She  is 
wearing  a Cardoso  campaign  T- 
shirt.  His  name,  blazoned  across  her 
very  pregnant  abdomen,  lies  like  a 
price  on  the  head  of  her  unborn 
child.  With  the  foreign  debt  of 
US$134  billion,  it  is  estimated  that  at 
birth  every  Brazilian  already  carries 
a debt  of  US$890.00  and  will  contin- 
ue to  do  so  now.  Leonardo  Boff,  a 


well-known  Brazilian  theologian 
observes,  "the  neo  liberal  project 
does  not  introduce  any  significant 
rupture  with  the  present  system,  in 
fact  it  puts  the  fox  in  charge  of  the 
chicken  coop." 

The  hydro  wires  around  Alecrim 
are  heavy  with  captive  kites,  yet  my 
little  neighbours  are  out  every  day 
teasing  their  homemade  kites  ever 
higher  and  higher  as  they  seek  the 
best  currents  and  corners  for  kite 
flying.  Surely  they  have  a message 
for  these  post  election  days.  It  is  a 
message  about  freedom,  of  the 
value  of  the  struggle  for  a world  of 
greater  justice  and  dignity,  where 
the  focus  is  on  people  and  not 
amassed  wealth.  It  is  a message 
about  faith  and  calls  us  to  dip  once 
again  into  the  hearts  of  the  poor  to 
be  renewed  in  courage  and  resis- 
tance. It  is  a questioning  message 
that  points  out  the  urgent  need  for 
international  support  for  the  strug- 
gles of  the  oppressed,  at  least  as 
great  as  the  international  support 
for  the  status  quo.  It  is  a message 
about  dreaming  and  I am  reminded 
of  a favourite  liberation  song  of  the 
basic  Christian  communities: 

" Dreams  when  dreamed  alone  may  be 
oid i/  pure  illusions.  Dreams  that  are 
dreamed  with  others,  can  become  life's 
great  solutions.'  oo 
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Sr.  Clarice  Garvey,  General  Superior  of  Our  Lady's 
Missionaries,  with  Asue,  the  head  of  a 
Christian  compound.  Nigeria. 
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Thank  you  for  your  continued 
interest  and  support. 
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By  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


Thanksgiving 
Appeal  Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Thanksgiving  Appeal 
Envelope.  In  the  month  of 
October  we  in  Canada 
celebrate  both  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  Evangelization  of  the 
Nations  (Mission  Sunday). 
One  way  you  can  give  thanks 
to  God  is  by  renewing  your 
commitment  to  mission. 
With  God's  help  and  yours, 
Scarboro  missioners  can  also 
continue  to  give  witness  to  the 
gospel  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
We  thank  you  for  your  prayers 
and  support,  and  wish  you  and 
your  family  a happy 
Thanksgiving! 


Pope  John  Paul  II  Apologizes  to  World's  Women 

In  a 19-page  letter  issued  in  July  of  this  year  as  a "sign  of  solidarity  and  gratitude  on  the  eve  of  the  Fourth  World  Con- 
ference on  Women,"  Pope  John  Paul  II  spoke  of  "the  dignity  and  rights  of  women"  and  thanked  women  "for  all  that 
they  represent  in  the  life  of  humanity."  However,  we  are  all  heirs,  he  said,  to  a history  of  conditioning  which  has  been 
an  obstacle  to  the  progress  of  women.  "Women's  dignity  has  often  been  unacknowledged  and  their  prerogatives  mis- 
represented; they  have  often  been  relegated  to  the  margins  of  society  and  even  reduced  to  servitude."  And,  he  contin- 
ued, "if  objective  blame,  especially  in  particular  historical  contexts,  has  belonged  to  not  just  a few  members  of  the 
Church,  for  this  I am  truly  sorry." 

1 lowever,  while  praising  the  "genius  of  women"  and  their  contributions  to  the  progress  of  humanity,  the  Pope 
defended  the  Church's  opposition  to  women  priests,  saying  that  Jesus  Christ  chose  only  men  to  be  an  "icon  of  his  coun- 
tenance as  shepherd  and  bridegroom  of  the  Church."  The  Pope  also  denounced  sexual  violence,  and  at  the  same  time 
reiterated  his  opposition  to  abortion,  saying  that  "the  choice  to  have  an  abortion  always  remains  a sin,"  even  in  cases  of 
rape,  "a  crime  for  which  guilt  needs  to  be  attributed  to  men  and  to  the  complicity  of  the  general  social  environment." 

The  Pope  also  expressed  admiration  for  those  "courageous"  women  who  have  devoted  their  lives  to  fighting  for 
women's  basic  social,  economic  and  political  rights.  "As  far  as  personal  rights  are  concerned,  there  is  an  urgent  need  to 
achieve  real  equality  in  every  area:  equal  pay  for  equal  work,  protection  for  working  mothers,  fairness  in  career 
advancements,  equality  of  spouses  with  regard  to  family  rights  and  the  recognition  of  everything  that  is  part  of  the 
rights  and  duties  of  citizens  in  a democratic  state."  In  his  words,  "the  great  process  of  women's  liberation...  must  go  on!" 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 

c£/od 's  Revelation 


rom  September  4-15, 1995, 
the  Fourth  United  Nations 
World  Conference  On 
Women  is  being  held  in  Beijing, 
China.  Each  U.N.  member  country 
will  send  a delegation.  The  theme  of 
the  conference  is  "Action  for  Equali- 
ty, Development  and  Peace". 

As  at  most  U.N.  conferences, 
there  will  be  a parallel  event  in 
Huairou,  one  hour  by  bus  from  Bei- 
jing, for  the  wider  participation  of 
individuals  and  nongovernmental 
organizations.  NGO  FORUM  '95  will 
provide  women  from  around  the 
world  with  the  opportunity  to  dis- 
cuss and  develop  ideas,  perspec- 
tives, plans  and  strategies.  Its  close 
proximity  to  Beijing  will  facilitate 
the  essential  interaction  and 
exchange  between  FORUM  partici- 
pants and  representatives  from  U.N. 
member  countries.  Upwards  of 
35,000  women  are  expected  to  gather 
for  this  Fourth  World  Conference  on 
Women. 

In  this  issue.  Sister  Maria  Riley, 
who  describes  herself  as  a Catholic, 
Dominican,  and  a Feminist,  presents 
her  insights  into  the  global  women’s 
movement.  She  describes  it  as  God's 
revelation  breaking  through  our 
times  and  calling  again  for  true 
equality  and  mutuality  of  all  peo- 
ples. 

Sr.  Maria  speaks  of  the  women's 
movement  as  a liberation  move- 
ment, one  seeking  equality,  dignity 
and  justice  for  all  women.  As  a 
Christian  she  understands  liberation 
as  growing  out  of  one's  experience 
as  well  as  out  of  one's  reflection  on 
this  experience  in  the  light  of  Scrip- 


ture and  the  teachings  of  Christ. 

Women,  reflecting  on  their  daily 
lives  and  finding  inequality  and 
injustice,  join  in  a movement  to  lib- 
erate themselves  from  attitudes, 
systems,  structures,  be  they  social, 
political,  economic,  ecclesial.  This  is 
the  global  women's  movement.  It 
can  be  defined  as  a transformative 
movement  with  the  goal  of  breaking 
down  patterns  of  domination, 
whether  they  be  built  on  gender, 
race,  class,  or  neo-colonialism,  to 
create  more  inclusive  social  societies, 
social  structures  and  social  institu- 
tions. 

This  is  the  first  of  a series  of  arti- 
cles by  Maria  to  be  featured  in  Scar- 
boro  Missions.  In  the  next  three  arti- 
cles, Maria  will  explain  that  all 
issues  are  women's  issues,  and  that 
women's  rights  are  human  rights. 
She  will  share  as  well  her  thoughts 
on  the  role  of  religion  in  the  libera- 
tion and/or  subordination  of 
women. 

Also  in  this  issue  are  the  stories  of 
women  from  countries  in  which 
Scarboro  missionaries  serve.  One  is 
struck  by  the  similarities  of  their 
struggles;  theirs  is  a small  part  of  the 
global  mosaic  which  is  the  women’s 
movement. 

D T have  observed  the  misery  of  my 

1 people...  I have  heard  their  cry... 
Indeed,  l know  their  sufferings" 

(Exodus  3).  These  are  the  words  of  a 
Liberator  God  who  challenges  all  of 
us  to  be  feminists,  to  strive  for  the 
equality  of  women  and  men  every- 
where and  in  every  arena  of  life.°° 


r/Uft  * M... 


Model  of  risk... 

Model  of  openness... 

Be  our  guide. 

Oppressed  woman... 

Lead  us  to  life. 

Liberator  of  the  oppressed... 
Marginalized  woman... 
Political  refugee... 

Seeker  of  sanctuary. 

First  disciple... 

Sharer  in  Christ's  ministry. 

Mother  of  a political  prisoner 
Mother  of  the  condemned... 
Mother  of  the  executed 
criminal... 

Pray  for  us. 

Woman  of  mercy... 

Empower  us. 

Woman  of  vision... 

Woman,  pregnant  with  hope. 
Woman,  centred  in  God. 

Litany  of  Mary;  Pax  Christ i USA. 
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The  Global  Women's  Movement 


By  Sr.  Maria  Riley,  O.R 


n 1963,  Pope  John  XXIII  issued  the  encyclical 
Pacem  en  Terris.  In  it  he  described  three  major 
characteristics  of  the  contemporary  world  at 
that  time.  The  second  characteristic  he  identified  was 
this: 

"...the  part  that  women  are  now  playing  in 
political  life  is  everywhere  evident.  This  is  a 
development  with  perhaps  of  swifter  growth 
among  Christian  nations  but  it  is  also  happening 
extensively,  if  more  slowly,  among  nations  that 
are  heirs  to  different  traditions  and  imbued  with 
a different  culture.  Women  are  gaining  an 
increasing  awareness  of  their  natural  dignity. 

Far  from  being  content  with  a purely  passive 
role  of  allowing  themselves  to  be  regarded  as  a 
kind  of  instrument,  they  are  demanding  both  in 
domestic  and  in  public  life,  the  rights  and  duties 
which  belong  to  them  as  human  persons." 

This  statement  is  extraordinary  for  when  it  was  said, 
not  just  for  what  was  said.  It  was  the  same  year  that 
Betty  Friedan's  "The  Feminine  Mystique"  was  published. 
So  the  women's  movement  is  30  years  old.  As  Catholics 


we  continue  to  fight  the  same  battles:  inclusive 
language,  images  of  God,  altar  girls,  or  whatever  the 
current  issues  are.  Yet  there  has  been  a profound  shift  in 
human  consciousness,  very  profound  and  far  reaching 
social  change  touching  the  most  intimate  core  of  human 
relationships:  the  relationship  between  men  and 
women. 

It  is  not  only  very  personal,  i.e.  our  relating  personal- 
ly to  the  men  in  our  lives,  but  also  very  local  in  terms  of 
what  happens  around  us  and  what  happens  within  our 
homes.  It  is  also  very  global  because  it  is  touching 
women  and  men  throughout  the  world  and  all  of  this 
over  the  not-so-long  span  of  30  years. 

Feminism — A Political  Word 

At  its  base,  a feminist  is  defined  as  a woman  or  man 
who  believes  in  the  essential  equality  between  women 
and  men  and  seeks  to  create  social  attitudes,  policies  and 
structures  that  reveal  and  sustain  that  equality.  Simply, 
women  and  men  are  equal  in  their  humanity. 

Feminism  is  also  a political  word.  By  this  I mean  fun- 
damentally that  a person  who  says  she  or  he  is  a femi- 
nist is  making  a political  declaration,  that  is,  defining  his 
or  her  perspective,  which  is  the  perspective  of  the  essen- 
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Sister  Maria  Riley  (photo  at  left)  is  an  Adrian  Dominican 
currently  on  the  research  staff  and  coordinator  of  the 
Women's  Project  at  the  Centre  of  Concern  in  Washington,  D.C. 


tial  common  humanity  of  women  and  men,  and  the 
political  commitment  to  work  for  that  humanity  to  be 
realized  everywhere. 

Another  reason  it  is  political  is  that  when  I say  I am  a 
feminist  people  know  my  position  on  the  equality  of 
women  and  men,  and  by  doing  this  I am  demanding 
that  others  define  their  position.  Very  often  when  some- 
thing is  the  status  quo — such  as  the  domination  of  men, 
say  in  politics,  i.e.  more  men  than  there  are  women,  men 
have  more  power,  more  control — it  is  considered  not  to 
be  an  ideology,  it  is  just  the  way  things  are.  But  when  I 
say  I am  a feminist,  then  people  say  I have  a political 
position.  Although  the  people  saying  this  would  claim 
not  to  have  a political  position,  they  in  fact  do — they 
have  a masculinist  political  position. 

One  of  the  problems  with  the  word  feminism  is  that 
although  its  long  range  goal  is  equality,  it  sounds  like  its 
long  range  goal  is  the  ascendency  of  women.  I do  recog- 
nize that  as  one  of  its  problems,  but  right  now  I think  it 
is  politically  important  that  we  use  the  word  because  it 
continues  to  say  there  is  something  wrong  in  a relation- 
ship, in  a political  structure,  in  an  ecclesial  structure,  in 
the  way  things  are.  And  we  need  to  even  out  these  rela- 
tionships. So  to  define  oneself  as  a feminist  in  a world 
where  women  are  generally  in  a subordinate  position  is 
to  make  a political  statement. 

Also  feminism  is  not  monolithic.  There  are  many 
ideologies  within  feminism  such  as  liberal  feminism, 
socialist  feminism,  radical  feminism,  cultural  feminism. 
Not  all  feminists  have  the  same  analysis  of  issues,  nor 
the  same  solutions  to  issues,  and  feminists  disagree 
politically.  But  that  is  perfectly  alright.  We  don't  expect 
all  the  men  of  the  world  to  agree  on  everything,  so  why 
lay  that  burden  on  the  women  of  the  world.  Thus  within 
the  concept  of  feminism  there  are  a variety  of  agendas 
carried  by  different  advocates  of  feminism,  not  all  of 
which  any  one  of  us,  I presume,  would  embrace  fully. 
Because  feminism  is  a movement,  it  is  not  a fixed  doc- 
trine or  reality  and  as  a movement  it  has  all  the 
strengths,  dynamism  and  weaknesses  of  a movement  in 
its  diverse  voices. 

Global  Feminism 

The  global  women's  movement,  or  global  feminism, 
has  really  enlarged  the  agenda  of  what  started  out  as 


western  feminism.  The  almost  total  focus  on  gender  and 
gender  relationships  has  expanded  to  include  all  forms 
of  domination  such  as  race,  class,  and  neo-colonial  dom- 
ination as  being  unjust  and  not  within  the  plan  of  God, 
and  inhibiting  the  realization  of  the  Reign  of  God  among 
us.  The  movement  has  begun  to  recognize  the  multiple 
forms  of  domination  of  which  sexism  is  an  integral  one, 
but  so  is  racism  and  so  is  classism. 

Feminism  and  the  questions  and  struggles  for  full 
human  liberation  that  women  have  been  raising  for  the 
last  30  years  is  a breakthrough  of  God's  new  revelation. 
For  years  it  was  totally  unquestioned  that  there  was  a 
dominant  and  subordinate  relationship  between  women 
and  men,  even  though  that  relationship  played  itself  out 
differently  in  different  cultures.  Feminism  is  another 
example  of  God's  revelation  breaking  through  our  age 
and  calling  again — because  it's  not  the  first  time — for 
true  equality  and  mutuality  of  all  peoples  and,  with  the 
breakthrough  of  the  ecological  consciousness,  in  our 
relationship  with  the  earth. 

When  I talk  about  the  history  of  the  women's  move- 
ment, I find  that  the  easiest  way  to  pull  it  together  is  to 
look  at  the  United  Nations  conferences  that  began  in 
1975. 

In  the  early  1970s,  the  United  Nations  General 
Assembly  declared  1975  the  International  Women's 
Year.  That  happened  because  some  of  the  women  at  the 
conference  had  been  working  with  women  in  Africa  and 
particularly  Latin  America  under  the  'development 
decade'.  This  new  idea  of  bringing  western  development 
models  into  the  lives  of  women  and  men  in  the  countries 
of  the  world  was  beginning  to  have  very  negative 
effects.  The  first  indicator  that  there  was  something 
wrong  with  the  development  model  being  imposed 
upon  the  countries  in  the  south  was  what  was  happen- 
ing to  women.  Women  were  being  forced  off  their  land 
so  that  the  land  could  be  used  to  grow  crops  for  export. 
Therefore  women  were  becoming  poorer,  their  families 
were  becoming  poorer,  and  hunger  issues  were  becom- 
ing more  and  more  common. 

When  they  lost  their  land  they  lost  their  means  of 
survival.  So  the  women  involved  went  to  the  United 
Nations'  Commission  on  the  Status  of  Women  and  said 
something  is  wrong  with  this  development  that  is  hap- 
pening because  women  are  becoming  poorer  and  unable 
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to  feed  their  children.  The  commission  asked  that  the 
UN  look  at  this  problem  globally,  i.e.  what  is  the  effect 
of  development  on  women. 

Whereas  the  men  of  the  world  had  been  meeting  all 
along,  the  first  international  conference  ever  held  in  the 
history  of  humankind  where  women  met  as  women  to 
discuss  what  was  happening  to  and  for  and  with 
women,  took  place  in  1975.  Six  thousand  women  attend- 
ed this  first  meeting  in  Mexico  City  and  it  was  a very 
difficult  meeting.  There  was  anger  among  the  women  of 
the  south  towards  women  of  the  north  because  of  the 
domination  of  power  by  the  north.  Also,  the  issues  were 
different.  The  women  of  the  north  were  on  issues  of 
equality  and  things  like  that;  the  women  of  the  south 
were  on  issues  of  survival.  It  was  not  an  easy  meeting, 
yet  everyone  left  it  saying  we  have  to  do  this  again  and 
continue  to  talk  as  women  from  very  different  parts  of 
the  world.  So  the  decision  was  made  to  extend  the  Inter- 
national Women's  Year  to  the  International  Women's 
Decade,  from  1975  to  1985. 

In  1980  a mid-decade  conference  was  held  in  Copen- 
hagen. It  was  at  this  conference  where  I think  the  global 
women's  movement  began  to  grow  up  because  the  con- 
ference was  torn  apart  politically,  by  conflicts  between 
countries.  It  became  clear  in  Copenhagen — although 
some  of  this  became  clear  in  Mexico  City — that  the  prob- 
lems women  face  around  the  world  are  shaped  not  only 
by  gender  subordination,  but  also  by  political,  economic, 
social  and  cultural  realities.  And  these  differed  in  each 
society. 

The  other  thing  that  became  clear  in  Copenhagen — 
and  this  is  where  the  shift  began — is  that  all  issues  are 
women's  issues,  because  all  issues  impinge  upon  the 
quality  of  our  lives,  the  quality  of  our  family  lives  and 
the  quality  of  our  community  lives.  All  issues  are  human 
issues  but  women  and  men  analyze  and  experience  them 


differently  because  of  their  different  roles  and  expecta- 
tions in  society. 

In  1985  the  closing  of  the  decade,  according  to  the 
UN,  was  in  Nairobi,  Kenya.  This  was  a very  different 
conference  from  Copenhagen  thanks  to  the  African 
women,  particularly  the  Kenyan  women.  The  women  of 
Kenya  were  the  hosts  for  these  meetings  and  said,  "You 
don't  fight  in  my  living  room."  So  they  did  a lot  of 
preparation  before  in  terms  of  group  processes  and  con- 
flict resolution,  and  ran  the  meeting  as  tight  as  any 
proverbial  'ship'  as  you  can  imagine.  It  was  their  com- 
mitment to  dialogue  and  to  making  the  meeting  work 
that  made  all  the  difference  in  the  world. 

In  contrast,  nobody  had  been  prepared  for  the  Copen- 
hagen meeting  and  it  was  very  politically  manipulated 
by  the  conflicts  between  countries. 

The  Nairobi  meeting  was  supposed  to  be  the  closing 
of  the  women's  decade  and  whereas  6,000  women  had 
gathered  in  Mexico  City,  16,000  had  gathered  in  Nairobi. 

The  women  decided  to  write  a document  called,  "For- 
ward Looking  Strategies  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  to 
the  Year  2000".  The  work  and  the  networking  that  had 
begun  was  not  about  to  come  to  an  end  simply  because 
the  men  at  the  UN  said  that  the  decade  was  over.  A 
decision  was  made  to  have  a mid-meeting  before  the 
year  2000  to  assess  where  we  were  going.  This  meeting 
is  the  Fourth  World  Conference  On  Women  being  held 
in  Beijing,  China,  in  September,  1995,  and  30,000  people, 
predominantly  women,  are  expected  to  attend. 

The  Poverty  of  Women 

The  other  thing  that  became  clear  in  Nairobi  was  that 
even  though  some  progress  had  been  made  for  women, 
women's  poverty  was  deepening  all  over  the  world,  in 
the  north  and  in  the  south,  because  of  the  global  reces- 
sion. Out  of  it  came  the  phrase  "the  feminization  of 
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poverty",  that  impoverishment  of  women  which  contin- 
ues today  because  of  the  effect  of  the  globalization  of  the 
economy;  because  of  debt,  including  the  debt  of  so- 
called  developed  nations;  because  of  technological 
advances  that  are  decreasing  the  need  for  human  labour; 
because  of  corporate  downsizing  of  workers  in  overseas 
production — schemes  which  put  women  out  of  work  in 
the  countries  of  the  north,  but  hire  women  at  below 
poverty  level  wages  in  the  countries  of  the  south. 

Women  and  those  dependent  upon  women,  as  well  as 
their  families  and  their  communities  were  being  more 
and  more  impoverished  in  the  process  of  globalization 
of  the  economy. 

So  the  primary  agenda,  the  first  item  on  the  agenda 
for  Beijing,  is  poverty  and  how  to  begin  to  address 
poverty,  not  only  the  poverty  of  women,  but  the  poverty 
of  families  and  the  poverty  of  communities.  Poverty  for 
women  is  no  longer  simply  an  issue  of  the  countries  of 
the  south,  it  is  also  an  issue  of  the  women  of  the  north. 

Some  of  the  chief  issues  that  women  are  going  to  be 
talking  about,  in  addition  to  poverty,  are  employment 
and  unemployment,  and  sustainable  livelihood.  How 
are  we  going  to  live  in  a world  that  does  not  create  or 
allow  employment  for  people,  and  in  a world  where  all 
social  support  systems  are  more  and  more  being  eroded? 
How  are  we  going  to  live?  How  are  the  poor  going  to 
live? 

Violence  is  a very  key  issue  for  women.  In  more  and 
more  statistics  and  studies  being  taken,  two  issues 
women  are  naming  most  as  critical  are  economic  sur- 
vival and  violence — violence  in  the  home,  violence  in 
our  streets,  ethnic  conflicts,  environmental  decay  and 
the  effects  of  poverty. 

The  agenda  will  include  women's  access  to  resources; 
women's  human  rights;  shared  power  with  men — the 
issue  of  power;  peace  and  the  elimination  of  violence; 


and  the  encouraging  of  a new  generation  of  women  and 
men  leaders  for  the  21st  century. 

These  meetings  really  are  moments  in  time  and  space 
when  the  power  and  the  dynamism  of  the  global  wom- 
en's movement  becomes  visible  to  the  world — in  these 
small  groups  working  for  change,  working  for  a new 
analysis  of  what  the  issues  are,  working  for  new  solu- 
tions to  old  problems.  All  of  a sudden  this  becomes  glob- 
ally visible  because  it  is  a global  meeting. 

These  meetings  are  also  the  time  when  the  women 
who  are  able  to  gather,  sit  down  and  begin  to  recognize 
that  some  of  the  issues  we  think  of  as  very  local  are  real- 
ly global,  and  vice  versa,  that  the  global  issues  are  local. 
We  find  both  our  commonalities  and  our  differences.  If 
we  hadn't  had  these  global  meetings,  we  would  not  have 
the  global  awareness  of  the  issues  that  women  have  been 
trying  to  raise  at  local  levels.  We  would  still  be  talking  to 
one  another  locally,  but  we  would  not  have  this  break- 
through in  global  consciousness;  that  these  issues  are  not 
just  the  issues  of  a few  malcontent  women,  but  they  are 
issues  that  the  women  of  the  world  are  continuing  to 
raise,  from  very  different  contexts.  Another  thing  we 
wouldn't  have  is  the  growing  global  network. 

The  Work  That  Women  Do 

Global  feminism  is  a profound  social,  cultural,  politi- 
cal and  economic  shift  that  we're  living  through.  Women 
have  been  and  I'd  say  continue  to  be — even  though  there 
have  been  some  changes — what  I like  to  call  the  tradi- 
tional infrastructure  of  social  systems.  We're  the  glue 
that  has  kept  the  system  working:  the  family,  the  church, 
the  community.  And  we've  been  taken  for  granted.  The 
work  that  we've  done  has  been  presumed  to  be  our  nat- 
ural preoccupation  and  it  has  been  given  no  credit  that  it 
is  at  the  base  of  social  structures  which  allow  business 
and  politics  and  everything  else  to  happen.  We  have 
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kept  the  system  stable  in  all  the  ways  that  a system 
needs  to  be  kept  going,  with  no  recognition  and  no  cred- 
it. And  what's  more  important,  this  work  that  women  do 
is  devalued. 

A couple  of  summers  ago  at  a course  I was  teaching, 
one  woman  began  to  talk  about  the  fact  that  when 
she  and  her  husband  got  married,  her  education  had 
prepared  her  to  earn  a higher  income  than  her  husband. 
So  when  they  had  their  first  child,  they  made  a decision 
that  he  would  stay  home  and  be  the  houseparent,  and 
she  would  go  out  to  work  for  the  economic  well-being  of 
the  family. 

For  them  it  seemed  like  a very  logical  decision,  but  it 
was  traumatic,  she  said.  First  of  all  both  their  families 
excoriated  him  for  being  a failure  as  a father.  As  well, 
when  he  began  to  be  the  houseparent,  everywhere  he 
went,  whether  it  was  preschool,  kindergarten,  or  the 
local  playground,  he  would  be  the  only  male.  And  he 
was  really  kept  at  the  margins  as  if  there  was  something 
wrong  with  him:  What  is  this  man  doing  with  his  children? 
He  lost  contact  with  all  his  male  friends  because  they 
didn't  have  anything  in  common  with  him:  What's  he 
doing  staying  home? 

What  she  observed,  she  said,  was  the  erosion  of  his 
self-confidence.  She  could  see  it  happen  to  him  because 
what  he  was  doing  was  valued  by  no  one.  They  used  to 
talk  about  this  a lot,  and  he  said  he  began  to  understand 
why  women  would  say,  "I'm  just  a housewife." 

Years  later,  when  the  kids  were  old  enough,  he  made 
out  his  resume  and  began  to  seek  employment.  He  was 
technically  prepared  to  do  the  work,  yet  at  every  inter- 
view he  was  asked  where  he  had  been  for  the  last  12 
years.  When  he  said  that  he'd  been  a houseparent,  there 
was  suspicion  that  he  was  an  alcoholic,  unable  to  keep  a 
job,  lying,  covering  up,  whatever.  It  began  to  reveal  that 
really  the  work  that  women  do,  which  is  absolutely 
essential,  is  not  valued.  And  it  only  really  became  clear 
for  this  couple  in  that  role  reversal. 

The  work  of  building  the  human  family  and  the  work 
of  maintaining  and  sustaining  the  human  community  is 
the  most  essential  work  that  must  go  on  in  any  society. 
But  that  work  is  undervalued,  unpaid,  is  taken  for  grant- 
ed, and  it  lacks  the  social  support  systems  it  needs.  So 
when  we  begin  to  ask  what  is  the  meaning  of  the  wom- 
en's movement,  we  realize  that  because  women  are  the 
traditional  infrastructure  of  the  society,  as  women 
change,  every  other  structure  of  relationship  will 


change.  And  we're  living  through  some  of  that  right 
now. 

The  meaning  of  the  global  women's  movement,  from 
my  perspective,  is  that  we  are  redesigning  the  relation- 
ships and  the  division  of  labour  from  those  relationships 
that  have  existed  for  thousands  of  years. 

So  it  was  truly  prophetic  when  John  XXIII  said, 
"...women  are  gaining  an  increasing  awareness  of  their 
natural  dignity...  Women  are  demanding  both  in  domes- 
tic and  public  life  the  rights  and  duties  that  belong  to 
them  as  human  persons." 

I think  it's  still  what  global  feminism  is  all  about. 

In  a recent  interview  I said  that  I did  not  expect  to  live 
long  enough  to  see  everything  I dream  about  and  work 
for.  The  thing  I dream  about  most  is  that  someday  the 
institutional  church  will  recognize  the  full  humanity  of 
women,  and  then  all  of  these  questions  of  inclusive  lan- 
guage, images  of  God,  altar  girls,  ordination,  will 
become  non-questions.  They  are  only  questions  because 
the  full  humanity  of  women  has  not  yet  been  accepted, 
not  only  by  the  church  but  by  the  society. 

This  move  toward  being  equal  partners  with  men  in 
all  spheres  is  also  making  new  demands  on  men  in  the 
home,  in  the  public  sphere  and  in  the  church.  And  that's 
an  issue  that  I think  is  very  threatening  to  men. 

The  Struggle  for  Human  Liberation 

What  I have  learned  in  the  process  of  trying  to  work 
mutually  with  women  from  different  cultural  and  class 
backgrounds  is  the  necessity  of  taking  my  own  libera- 
tion with  great  seriousness.  Unless  I am  serious  about 
my  own  liberation  I am  only  being  maternalistic  towards 
others — I am  entering  the  arena  asking  how  can  I help 
you. 

What  I would  like  to  say  to  men  is  that  as  a group 
they  have  not  begun  to  consider  their  need  for  liberation. 
Some  men  have,  but  as  a group  men  have  not  even 
begun  to  ask  the  question.  How  am  I unfree  in  this  struc- 
ture? It's  not  something  they  can  turn  to  women  and 
say.  Tell  me  how  I am  unfree.  We  can  no  more  interpret 
your  experience  for  you  than  we  allow  you  to  interpret 
our  experience  for  us. 

We  might  tell  you  a lot  of  things  that  make  you  very 
angry.  Some  of  my  very  good  friends  who  are  men  and 
who  have  entered  into  the  feminist  process  sometimes 
come  out  of  the  meetings  totally  battered  and  don't 
understand  why.  They  will  say  to  the  women,  I'm  here 
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because  I'm  with  you,  let  me  help  you  with  it.  It  is  a kind 
of  paternalism.  There's  no  liberation  for  any  of  us  if 
maternalism  and/or  paternalism  is  operating.  What  we 
are  talking  about  is  mutuality.  Men  need  to  recognize 
this  struggle  for  human  liberation  as  integral  to  their 
own  humanity. 

For  example,  violence  of  men  against  women  is  a 
diminishment  of  men’s  humanity.  Sex  tourism,  where 
men  demand  12-  and  13-year-old  virgins,  is  not  only  a 
horrible  abuse  of  women,  it  is  a diminishment  of  men's 
humanity.  Not  just  the  individual  male  who’s  taking 
part  in  it,  but  all  men. 

Men  need  to  do  what  women  have  done  in  the  early 
days  of  the  women's  movement  and  take  part  in  what 
we  call  consciousness-raising  groups;  to  look  at  their 
experience  of  being  male  and  talk  about  what  has  been 
liberating  and  inhibiting  in  that  experience.  Men  need  to 
take  that  experience  very  seriously,  the  same  way 
women  have  taken  our  own  experience  very  seriously, 
and  try  to  figure  out  where  they  aren't  free.  Just  as  there 
have  been  serious  developmental  flaws  in  the  pulling 
forth  of  the  whole  humanity  of  women  by  the  expecta- 
tions put  upon  us,  there  have  been  serious  developmen- 
tal flaws  in  pulling  forth  the  full  humanity  of  men. 

In  his  individual  life  a man  could  be  gentle,  compas- 
sionate, gentlemanly  in  the  best  sense  of  that  word,  then 
he  hears  a woman  complain  and  he  says,  "This  is  a lot  of 
hogwash,  I have  spent  my  life  being  a good  husband 
and  father,  and  now  all  I ever  hear  is  that  I'm  an  oppres- 
sor." Thus  there  is  the  absolute  necessity  for  men  and 
women  to  distinguish  between  a)  the  individual  male 
experience  and  how  the  man  has  lived  his  life,  and  b)  the 
hierarchical,  patriarchal  structures  of  exclusion  that  are 
social,  ecclesial  and  political.  They  are  very  different. 

It's  a very  confusing  time  for  men,  I would  say  all 
men.  We  as  women  need  to  own  that.  As  an  analogy  for 
men,  I use  my  experience  of  being  a white  person  in  the 
United  States.  It  took  me  a long  time  to  make  the  distinc- 
tion between  being  a personal  racist  and  being  the  per- 
son who  lives  on  the  good  side,  the  privileged  side,  of  a 
racist  society.  Personally  I would  reject  racism  in  any 
and  all  of  its  forms.  However,  I live  in  a society  where 
being  white  automatically  gives  me  privilege.  It  is  privi- 
lege that  I don't  even  see  because  I take  it  so  much  for 
granted.  I expect  to  walk  into  a place  of  business  and  be 
treated  in  turn  and  with  respect.  I expect  it  as  a given.  I 
continue  to  discover  many  of  my  African-American 


friends  do  not  expect 
that  as  a given.  Whereas 
only  very  overt  racism  is 
against  the  law  in  the  United 

States,  there's  still  a lot  of  ways  that  we  continue  to  let 
people  of  colour  know  that  they  are  a cut  below. 

I do  not  personally  choose  these  privileges.  They  are 
what  accrue  to  me  by  the  very  fact  that  I live  in  a racist 
society.  Until  we  undo  the  racism  of  the  society,  I will 
never  be  able  to  escape  the  privileges  of  being  white. 

Lots  of  men  I know  are  not  personal  sexists  and  have 
really  worked  through  a lot  of  the  personal  problems  of 
sexism;  however,  they  live  in  a patriarchal  world  where, 
no  matter  who  or  what,  they  have  privileges  to  which 
women  simply  have  no  access. 

There  are  perks  in  patriarchy  that  men  cannot  escape. 
For  example,  if  a group  of  men  walk  into  a restaurant 
and  there  is  a group  of  women  already  waiting  for  a 
table,  the  women  have  to  be  quite  aggressive  to  be  sure 
to  get  served  in  their  proper  order.  There  is  a kind  of 
unconscious  gravitating  towards  seating  the  men  first. 
People  are  often  moving  men  into  a position  of  privilege. 

There  are  these  subtle  things  that  go  on,  so  that  even 
if  the  man  himself  is  not  a sexist,  there  are  benefits,  just 
as  there  are  benefits  for  me  as  a white  woman. 

It  is  essential,  and  I think  we  are  getting  better  at  it 
than  we  were  initially,  that  we  distinguish  between  indi- 
vidual man  and  the  structures  of  patriarchy  within 
church  and  society.  Some  men  are  patriarchs  and  so  they 
deserve  being  challenged.  Not  all  men  choose  that  role 
even  though  they're  caught  in  that  role. 

The  other  thing  I think  is  really  imperative  for  us  as 
women  is  not  to  make  false  claims  about  ourselves,  such 
as  women  are  the  peacemakers — as  if  women  are  the 
only  peacemakers;  or,  women  are  compassionate — yes 
we  are,  but  we  don't  have  a corner  on  compassion. 
Another  is  that  women  are  the  nurturers.  Yes  we  are,  but 
we  are  not  the  only  ones. 

Women  also  have  to  admit  that  we  don't  really  have 
all  the  answers.  We  have  a growing  analysis  of  the  prob- 
lems, but  the  answers  are  a little  more  elusive  than  nam- 
ing the  problems,  in  terms  of  reconstructing  a new 
humanity. 

It  Is  About  Power 

The  other  thing  women  need  to  do  consciously  is  not 
to  deny  their  power,  and  know  where  they  exercise  their 
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power.  It's  debilitating  to  women  to  pretend  that  we  are 
universal  victims.  We’re  not.  So  we  must  not  deny  our 
power,  which  I think  brings  us  to  the  crux  of  what  the 
question  is  all  about.  It  is  about  power,  who  has  power, 
who  has  access  to  power,  who  is  listened  to,  who  has 
access  to  resources. 

That’s  the  whole  reason  why  women  get  into  the 
ordination  question.  Historically,  ordination  has  been 
linked  to  jurisdiction  in  the  church,  so  that  women's 
insights,  voices,  had  no  way  of  getting  into  the  specific 
decision-making  of  the  church  at  its  core.  There  are 
areas  in  which  we  do  have  decision-making,  but  it's  not 
decision-making  at  the  level  of  essentials  in  naming  who 
we  are  as  a Christian  community  and  who  we  want  to 
be. 

Power  in  itself  is  neutral.  It  is  like  energy.  It's  what 
we  do  with  it  that  makes  it  constructive  or  destructive, 
that  makes  it  liberating  or  controlling.  Women  want  and 
do  need  power.  We  need  to  clarify  what  we  mean  by 
power,  what  is  our  vision  of  power. 

What  I think  women  are  about,  and  what  people  of 
colour  are  about,  is  claiming  our  own  power  within  the 
structures,  and  demanding  that  those  structures  contin- 
ue to  open  up  space  for  the  power  of  other  people  to  be 
formative  of  our  political  and  economic  questions. 

The  last  thing  is  that  we  must  not  be  premature  about 
yoking  women  and  men  together  for  a transformed 
future,  because  I do  believe  that  we  still  have  a lot  of 
work  to  do.  Men  have  a lot  of  work  to  do  among  them- 
selves to  clarify  where  they  are  in  relation  to  these 
issues.  So  I have  this  thing  about  what  I call  women's 
space  and  men's  space.  We  have  to  create  space  where 
we  can  do  work  as  women  and  as  men,  and  then  we  can 
come  together  in  human  space  for  the  creation  of  a 
transformed  future  and  a truly  liberated  humanity.  We 
are  in  the  midst  of  a profound  social  revolution  and  it 
continues  to  raise  many  questions  for  which  we  need  to 
create  new  answers.  The  old  answers  are  no  longer 
working,  that  much  we  do  know.  We’ve  created  the 
struggle,  but  we  haven't  necessarily  moved  toward  any 
of  the  social  answers  and  that  I suggest  is  our  challenge 
for  the  future  ,o° 

This  is  the  first  in  a series  of  four  articles  by  Sr.  Morin 
Kih  1/  mi  the  subject  of  Global  Feminism.  Ollier  articles  will  be 
featured  in  subsequent  issues  o/Scarboro  Missions. 
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An  Opportunity  for  Chinese  Women 

This  will  be  the  first  time  Chinese  women 
will  have  participated  in  a U.N.  Confer- 
ence on  Women,  and  global  women's  networks, 
for  the  first  time,  will  be  hearing  the  voices  of 
more  than  550  million  Chinese  women. 

...The  number  one  issue  for  Chinese  women  is 
employment.  Women  are  being  badly  squeezed  by 
the  evolving  market  economy...  Labour  will  be  the 
major  issue  in  China  for  years  to  come  as  the  gov- 
ernment increasingly  privatizes  its  state  indus- 
tries. So  far,  about  70  percent  of  the  redundancies  and 
forced  retirements  have  been  women.  Women  are  facing 
discrimination  in  higher  education  and  employment  as 
companies  resist  providing  for  childcare  and  maternity 
costs.  The  only  new  occupation  booming  for  women  is 
prostitution. 

The  government  is  promoting  the  importance  of  home- 
making, but  Chinese  women  believe  that  participation  in 
production,  the  paid  economy,  is  the  surest  route  to  inde- 
pendence... Chinese  women  want  to  build  upon  the  net- 
works and  policies  of  the  socialist  system  that  they  feel 
have  served  them  well.  For  starters,  this  means  strength- 
ening the  All  China  Women's  Federation  (the  official 
voice  of  women  and  the  official  arm  of  the  Chinese  Com- 
munist Party),  and  defending  its  over  90,000  paid  female 
cadres  against  calls,  in  some  quarters  of  the  government, 
to  dismantle  it  in  the  name  of  economy. 

In  the  past,  the  Women's  Federation's  networks  were 
used  primarily  for  ideological  purposes — communicating 
the  Party's  policies  from  Beijing  to  the  grassroots — but 
even  then  much  constructive  work  was  done  by  women 
cadres  at  the  village  level.  Today  Chinese  women  are 
increasingly  using  these  networks  for  research  purposes 
and  education,  especially  regarding  the  1992  " Lazv  of  the 
People's  Republic  of  China  on  the  Protection  of  the  Rights  and  j 
Interests  of  Women" . 

China  has  a population  of  1 .2  billion  people;  800  mil- 
lion live  in  the  countryside,  the  majority  are  poor,  semi- 
literate— if  literate  at  all — women.  (75-80  percent  of  all 
women  in  China  live  in  rural  areas).  We  are  seeing  the 
feminization  and  the  impoverization  of  rural  China,  as 
men  leave  for  construction  jobs  in  the  cities  and  foreign 
investment  primarily  benefits  urban  areas  and  coastal 
regions. 

...There  is  not  what  I would  call  a women’s  movement 
in  China,  but  there  is  real  dynamism,  ferment  and  creativ- 
ity among  Chinese  women.  The  1995  U.N.  Conference  on 
Women  in  Beijing  is  an  incredible  opportunity  for  Chi- 
nese women  to  begin  focused  discussions  on  all  manner 
of  concerns,  to  network  with  international  NGO’s  and, 
most  important,  to  strengthen  their  China-wide 
networks... 

Observations  of  Cynthia  McLean,  Canada  China 
Programme,  129  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.,  Toronto,  On,  M4V  1N5. 

Ph:  416-921-1923.  March,  1995. 
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oving  into  the  21st  century,  the  drive  for 
women's  rights  has  accelerated  and  taken  on 
powerful  and  global  momentum: 

> Women  are  entering  the  labour  market  in  unprece- 
dented numbers  and  pursuing  a greater  role  at  all  levels 
of  public  life;  > Governments  have  adopted  major  leg- 
islation that  promises  equal  opportunities,  treatment 
and  respect  of  their  rights;  > Thanks  to  pressure  at  all 
levels,  women  are  increasingly  gaining  crucial  access  to 
proper  health  care,  education  and  civil  justice;  > Wom- 
en's heightened  awareness  of  the  common  problems  has 
provoked  a determined  mobilization  to  fight  discrimina- 
tion and  persistent  injustices. 

But,  just  how  much  have  these  advances  improved 
the  life  of  the  average  woman?  And,  in  view  of  the  sus- 
tained social  and  economic  crises  facing  much  of  the 
world  today,  just  how  deep  is  the  commitment  of  gov- 
ernments to  eliminate  discrimination  against  women? 

Despite  the  growing  evidence  that  investments  in 
women  have  an  enormous  impact  on  society  as  a whole, 
(the  more  a society  gives  importance  to  the  status  of 
women,  the  more  rapidly  living  conditions  improve),  no 
one  can  deny  that  women  continue  to  face  discrimina- 
tion in  social,  economic,  political  and  cultural  spheres: 

A^  Today  only  six  of  the  184  Ambassadors  to  the 
United  Nations  are  women.  Only  four  of  the  32  U.N. 
specialized  agencies  and  programmes  are  headed  by 
women. 


In  1993  only  six  countries  had  women  as  heads 
of  government,  while  the  average  proportion  of 
women  in  the  world's  parliaments  had  dropped  to 
10%.  Women  still  lack  resources,  authority  and  mean- 
ingful decision-making  powers. 

Three-quarters  of  women  over  25  in  much  of 
Africa  and  Asia  are  illiterate.  Women  account  for  2/3 
of  illiterate  people  in  the  world. 

On  the  average,  women  receive  between  30  and 
40%  less  pay  than  men  for  the  same  work.  At  the 
same  time,  much  of  women's  daily  work  is  unremu- 
nerated and  the  value  of  household  labour  unrecord- 
ed. (If  women's  housework  were  properly  renumerat- 
ed and  included  in  national  income  figures,  the  gross 
national  incomes  would  increase  by  20-30%.) 

A^  Haifa  million  women,  nearly  all  of  them  in 
developing  countries,  die  each  year  from  pregnancy- 
related  causes. 

Violence  against  women  is  recognized  to  be 
pervasive  across  cultures  and  regions. 


A^  One-third  of  all  families  worldwide  are  headed 
by  women,  the  majority  of  whom  are  poor.  (The  num- 
ber of  women  living  in  poverty  has  increased  by  50% 
over  the  last  20  years.)  Lacking  education,  health  and 
other  support  services,  and  frequently  not  having 
access  to  economic  resources  and  legal  protection, 
poor  women  confront  significant  obstacles  to  improv- 
ing their  situation. 


A2?  In  many  parts  of  Asia  atid  the  Pacific,  inferior 
health  care  and  nutrition  of  girl  children  coupled 
with  maternal  mortality  and  other  factors  have  caused 
men  to  outnumber  women  by  five  in  every  100.  (The 
estimated  loss  in  female  lives  represented  by  physical 
neglect  of  girl  children  is  between  60  and  100  million 
worldwide.) 

Goals  of  the  Conference 

O To  adopt  a "Platform  for  Action",  concentrat- 
ing on  the  "critical  areas  of  concern"  identified  as  obsta- 
cles to  the  advancement  of  women  in  the  world.  It  will 
review  and  appraise  the  advancement  of  women  since 
1985  in  terms  of  the  objectives  of  the  “Forward-looking 
Strategies  for  the  Advancement  of  Women  to  the  Year  2000 " 
(document  of  the  third  U.N.  world  conference  on 
women  in  Nairobi,  Kenya). 

The  Platform  for  Action  will  propose  strategic 
actions  and  objectives  to: 

• Eradicate  poverty; 

• Eliminate  inequality  in  education; 

• Ensure  access  to  relevant  health  care, 
employment  and  economic  participation; 

• Further  protection  and  preservation 
of  the  environment; 

• End  inequality  in  sharing  of  power 
and  decision-making; 

• Improve  images  of  women 
in  the  mass  media; 

• Promote  women's  human  rights; 

• Eliminate  violence  against  women. 

© To  determine  the  priority  actions  to  be  taken 
between  1996  and  2001  for  the  advancement  of  women 
by  the  international  community,  including  the  United 
Nations  system. 

© To  mobilize  women  and  men  at  both  the  policy- 
making and  grassroots  levels  to  achieve  those  objectives. 

(Taken  from  a publication  of  the  United  Nations  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Information.) 
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Mother  and  daughter  take  part  in  the  Way  of  the  Cross.  Villa  Busch  Norte,  Cochabamba,  Bolivia. 


omething  wasn't  right.  I 
KA  just  had  to  talk  to  Miss 
Kavanaugh.  It  was  early 
| in  1974  and  I was  ten 
years  old  in  Miss 

Kavanaugh’s  grade  five  class.  Other 
than  drilling  us  on  multiplication 
tables  and  dissecting  sentences,  her 
greatest  passion  was  music,  hymns 
in  particular.  We  regularly  trotted 
downstairs  and  squished  into  the 
tiny  music  room  to  belt  out  ''They'll 
Know  We  Are  Christians  By  Our 
Love",  as  hair  was  pulled  and  spit 
balls  were  blown.  Poor  Miss 
Kavanaugh.  She  was  a kind  soul, 
much  too  kind  for  this  group. 

We  had  a special  event  coming 
up.  Our  class  was  going  to  sing  at  a 
competition  at  Seneca  College.  Even 
the  'tougher'  kids  wanted  this  event 
to  come  off  well,  partly  because  the 
audience  was  going  to  be  huge.  We 
practiced  faithfully  every  day.  But, 
for  me,  something  in  one  of  the 
songs  was  terribly  wrong  and  I felt  I 
just  had  to  let  Miss  Kavanaugh 
know. 

You  see,  one  key  line  in  the  song 
was,  "God  is  our  Father,  we  are  his 
sons."  1 knew  that  I wasn't  a son  of 
God.  I was  a daughter.  No  one  put 


that  idea  into  my  head;  it  just 
seemed  very  obvious  to  me.  I had 
always  talked  to  God,  and  had 
always  felt  like  a daughter  or  a sis- 
ter. 

Miss  Kavanaugh  listened  very 
kindly  and  respectfully  and 
responded  that  the  word  really 
meant  sons  and  daughters,  but  it 
was  just  written  as  "sons."  I didn't 
say  anymore  but  I knew  inside  it 
wasn't  right.  We  sang  the  song  at 
Seneca  College,  all  us  "sons,"  and 
we  didn't  win. 

The  next  year  was  1975,  Interna- 
tional Women's  Year,  and  I wore  the 
"Why  Not?"  button  of  the  women's 
movement  to  school  every  day. 

I have  always  experienced  and 
lived  my  spirituality  as  a female. 
Being  female,  and  valuing  my  being 
created  female,  sensitizes  me  to 
certain  limitations  in  the  English 
language,  particularly  as  it  is  used 
in  our  culture  and  our  church. 
Sometimes  those  who  stress  the 
importance  of  inclusive  language 
are  looked  upon  as  'difficult'  or  'nit 
picky'.  And  life  certainly  goes  along 
much  more  smoothly  when  one 
doesn't  give  much  importance  to 


language  issues.  But  to  ignore  what 
I experience  as  true  would  be  to  do 
a disservice  to  my  own  spirituality, 
to  what  God  has  made  me  and 
wishes  for  me. 

As  a ten-year-old  girl,  I was  told 
that  I was  simply  included  in  the 
word  "sons";  that  my  whole  gender 
didn't  merit  a separate  word,  a nam- 
ing, of  its  own.  Even  today  we  still 
hear,  "Well,  we  all  know  that  'sons', 
'men',  'mankind',  'brothers',  refer  to 
both  sexes."  But  they  don't.  Those 
words  were  used  in  the  English 
language  at  a time  when  women 
were  not  even  recognized  as  being 
persons  under  the  law.  Those  words 
were  in  use  while  male  parliamen- 
tarians debated  whether  or  not 
women  even  had  souls.  What  other 
young  girls  have  internalized  this 
message  and  what  damage  has  it 
done  to  them?  The  logic  of  a ten- 
year-old  girl  said  that  she  was  not 
included  in  those  words. 

Some  say  this  issue  is  only  a 
North  American  phenomenon  and 
that  issues  of  hunger  and  poverty 
and  blatant  injustice  are  what  we 
should  be  concerned  about,  not 
such  'petty'  concerns.  Before  going 
to  Bolivia  with  Scarboro  Missions,  I 
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By  Lorraine  Reaume, 
a Scarboro  lay  missionary  now 
working  as  a Coordinator  of  the 
Lay  Mission  Office. 


thought  I might  come  to  this  conclu- 
sion. Certainly  issues  of  terrible 
poverty  and  injustice  are  critical. 
What  I found  was  that  poverty, 
injustice  and  the  exclusion  of 
women  are  integrally  related. 

Bolivians  are  wonderful  people. 
However,  theirs  is  a very  sexist 
society  and  the  results  of  that  belief 
system  were  clear:  many  bruised 
and  battered  women's  faces  encoun- 
tered; fatherless  families  living  in 
the  streets;  an  epidemic  of  aban- 
doned teenage  mothers;  casual  atti- 
tudes towards  the  regular  raping  of 
domestic  help  (women  from  the 
poorest  classes).  The  list,  unfortu- 
nately, goes  on  and  on. 

Of  course,  there  are  wonderful 
and  committed  men,  men  who,  like 
Jesus,  go  against  all  cultural  bound- 
aries to  be  true  supporters  of  the 
women  around  them.  And,  of 
course,  there  are  many  men  who 
suffer.  But  the  majority  and  the 
severity  of  the  suffering  has  been 
lived  by  the  women. 

In  patriarchal  societies,  when 
men  feel  demeaned  and  beaten 
down,  they  often  take  it  out  on  the 
women  in  their  lives.  You  may  say 
that  language  has  nothing  to  do 
with  this,  and  we  will  never  have  a 
scientific  study  to  prove  the  matter 
either  way,  but  I am  convinced  it 
does.  To  be  excluded,  even  in  the 
language  of  the  Bible,  shapes  the 
way  we  think  about  reality  and  the 
way  we  create  our  reality.  In  Latin 
America  both  men  and  God  are 
referred  to  as  " Senor one's  wife  is 
referred  to  as  "mi  mujer " (my 
woman). 

Just  before  the  Last  Supper,  in 
Matthew  26,  Jesus  is  anointed  by  a 
woman.  Jesus  says: 


" When  she  poured  this  ointment 
on  my  body,  she  did  it  to  prepare 
me  for  burial.  I tell  you  solemnly, 
wherever  in  all  the  world  this 
Good  News  is  proclaimed,  what 
she  has  done  will  be  told  also,  in 
remembrance  of  her." 

Why  don't  we  know  this  wom- 
an's name?  Why  didn't  I hear 
that  story  regularly  since  Jesus  said 
all  will  tell  it?  I heard  many  good 
things  while  growing  up  in  the 
Catholic  school  system;  however, 
until  a few  years  ago,  I didn’t  realize 
just  how  much  Jesus  reached  out  to 
women,  particularly  rejected  and 
excluded  women,  and  to  what 
extent  that  was  against  his  culture. 
The  message  is  clear.  Jesus  loves 
and  accepts  all  of  us  for  who  we  are. 
To  be  true  to  Jesus  is  to  be  true  to 
ourselves. 

If  I call  myself  "man"  and  only 
relate  to  the  male  aspect  of  God,  I 
am  limiting  who  I am,  limiting  what 
God  made  me  to  be.  What  a terrible 
disservice  to  the  Creator.  Somehow, 
some  way,  we  must  all  come  to 
know  that  we  are  each  made  in  the 
image  of  God,  that  we  are  indeed 
precious  in  God's  eyes,  that  God 
includes  us. 

Only  when  I realize  that  I am 
made  in  God's  image,  can  I fully 
open  myself  to  let  the  love  of  God 
work  through  me,  be  that  as  a 60- 
year-old  priest,  a ten-year-old  Cana- 
dian girl,  or  a 40-year-old  Bolivian 
woman.  Only  by  remembering  who 
we  truly  are,  and  experiencing  our- 
selves and  all  others  as  included, 
loved  by,  and  made  in  the  image  of 
God,  can  we  truly  live  the  glory  of 
God.00 


Canadian  Bishops 

//TJ  specially  since  the  Second 
Vatican  Council,  there  has 
been  strong  affirmation  of  the 
fundamental  equality  of  all  who 
are  baptized  in  Christ.  There  is 
no  longer  male  nor  female/  St. 
Paul  proclaimed.  The  Council 
described  the  Chosen  People  of 
God  as  sharing  a common  digni- 
ty... There  is,  therefore,  in  Christ 
and  in  the  church  no  inequality 
on  the  basis  of  race  or  nationality, 
social  condition  or  sex... 

Since  one  can  rightly  expect 
the  deeds  of  the  church  to  be 
consonant  with  its  discourse,  the 
question  that  must  be  asked  is: 

Does  the  organization  of  eccle- 
sial  life  adequately  reflect  both 
the  church's  affirmations  of  the 
equality  of  persons,  and  its 
awareness  of  a significant  evolu- 
tion in  the  situation  of  women? 

...The  Canadian  bishops  wish... 
to  end  the  dichotomy  often  noted 
between  the  declarations  of  the 
official  church  regarding  the  dig- 
nity of  women  and  the  actual 
practices  of  discrimination;  to 
include  competent  women  fully 
within  the  processes  of  reflection 
and  decision-making,  as  well  as 
in  positions  of  real  responsibility, 
both  at  the  diocesan  level  as  well 
as  among  the  dicasteries  (offices) 
of  the  Roman  Curia." 

Taken  from  the  address  of 
Maurice  Couture,  S.V.,  Archbishop 
of  Quebec  and  Primate  of  Canada,  to 
the  Synod  of  Bishops.  Rome,  1994. 
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By  Armella  Sonntag 


ourneying  In  Our  Faith 


We  have  entered  into  a dialogue  with  one  another, 
ourselves  and  God,  so  that  we  are  not  seeking  defined 
answers,  but  a means  of  journeying  in  our  faith. 


ur  spirituality  is  an  integral 
part  of  our  self-identity.  The 
type  of  spirituality  we  have 
is  closely  linked  with  the  image  we 
have  of  ourselves,  of  God  and  of 
others.  This  is  part  of  the  reason 
why  inclusive  language  and  femi- 
nine images  of  God  have  come  to  be 
so  important  in  many  people's, 
especially  women's,  spiritual  lives. 

This  growing  awareness  and 
need  along  with  the  slowness  of  the 
church  to  respond  to  this  need  in 
liturgical  worship  creates  a tension 
in  the  communal  life  of  most  parish- 
es, silent  as  it  may  be. 

Here  in  the  Battlefords,  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan,  a small 
group  of  women  gather  bi-weekly 
to  pray,  study,  discuss,  debate  and 
share  stories.  We  came  together 
motivated  by  feelings  of  isolation 
and  deep  sadness  for  the  alienation 
of  women  in  the  church.  We  were 
motivated  in  a positive  way,  too,  by 
one  another's  energies  and  vision  of 
what  could  be. 

From  the  beginning  we  felt  the 
hand  of  God  gathering  us  together. 
The  group  began  with  someone 
wanting  to  read  a book  about 
women  in  the  church  and  to  be  able 
to  discuss  it  with  others.  Within  a 
week  of  contacting  a second  person, 
there  were  six  women  wanting  to 
join. 

We  ordered  the  books  and  began 
meeting.  The  book  we  are  reading, 
"Women  Christian:  New  Vision"  by 
Mary  Malone,  is  exactly  what  we 
needed — a resource  to  bring  infor- 
mation "from  the  lecture  hall  to  the 
parish."  We  are  from  four  parishes 
and  'geographically  challenged'  in 
terms  of  our  access  to  a lecture  hall 


on  topics  of  women  in  faith  and 
religion. 

We  are  all  busy  lay  women  with 
children,  jobs,  studies,  family  and 
community  commitments.  We  are  at 
different  stages  in  our  lives,  some 
with  very  young  children  and  oth- 
ers becoming  grandparents.  Some  of 
us  are  formed  by  pre-Vatican  II 
theology  and  others  by  post-Vatican 
II.  Despite  our  busyness  and  differ- 
ences we  have  found  a method  of 
educating  ourselves  without  too 
demanding  of  a routine.  The  only 
time  commitments  are  to  read  one 
chapter  every  two  weeks  (before  the 
next  meeting),  to  be  at  the  two-hour 
meeting,  and  to  take  one's  turn  in 
chairing  the  meeting.  Chairing 
includes  preparing  an  opening 
prayer,  guiding  us  through  the  dis- 
cussion and  providing  goodies  and 
tea  for  the  break  in  the  middle.  We 
sometimes  have  our  toddlers  with 
us  during  the  meetings. 

So  we  have  been  slowly  working 
our  way  through  the  book,  one 
chapter  per  meeting.  The  book  is  a 
catalyst  for  discussion.  We  talk 
about  our  reactions  to  the  material, 
what  we  like  or  dislike.  We  get  into 
discussions  both  related  and  unre- 
lated to  the  text  and  based  on  our 
own  experiences  and  lives.  This 
book  has  connected  our  lives  with 
women  of  other  ages.  It  has  continu- 
ally reminded  us  that  God  has  been 
and  will  always  be  the  One  by  whom  we 
form  our  'higher  conscience.' 

As  I look  at  each  person,  I realize 
that  each  one  has  had  theological 
and  pastoral  training  and  education, 
as  well  as  a significant  amount  of 
pastoral  experience.  The  knowledge 
that  we  share  with  one  another  can 


become  quite  sophisticated  and 
technical  at  times. 

In  our  first  meeting  we  estab- 
lished that  this  would  be  a confiden- 
tial space  for  ourselves.  We  could 
say  anything  and  know  that  our 
husbands  and  neighbours  were  not 
going  to  know  about  it  that  same 
night.  Tolerance  and  respect  for  an 
individual's  beliefs  and  feelings  is 
essential.  We  can  question  anything 
and  everything  and  know  that  we 
will  not  scandalize  anyone.  We  can 
use  the  group  as  a sounding  board 
to  put  ideas  out  for  feedback.  We 
have  also  given  ourselves  permis- 
sion to  change  our  mind  as  often  as 
we  want.  We  have  entered  into  a 
dialogue  with  one  another,  our- 
selves and  God,  so  that  we  are  not 
seeking  defined  answers,  but  a 
means  of  journeying  in  our  faith. 

I believe  that  this  is  how  God 
most  often  works  in  our  lives,  bring- 
ing us  together  in  our  needs  and 
passions,  in  everyday  simple  ways, 
like  reading  a book.  I believe,  too, 
that  if  God  has  brought  us  together, 
our  lives  will  bear  fruit  because  of 
this.  As  we  were  inviting  women  to 
be  part  of  this  group,  one  woman 
responded  by  saying,  "I  have  too 
many  commitments  this  winter,  but 
I'd  like  to  join  you  with  your  next 
book  in  the  fall."  It  would  seem  that 
we  are  being  invited  to  carry  on  the 
momentum. °° 

Armella  Sonntag  served  overseas  as 
a Scarboro  lay  missionary  for  10  years. 
She  now  lives  in  Saskatchewan  with  her 
husband,  Kim  Paisley,  and  their  daugh- 
ter Kira. 
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By  Dorothy  H.  Bain 


M e Professional  Woman 
in  the  Bahamas  Today 


Mrs.  Bain  in  her  office  at  the  Grand  Bahama  Port  Authority. 


er  journey  has  been  long 
and  arduous  as  she  strives 
to  achieve  her  goals,  strug- 
gles to  keep  her  life  in  balance, 
remains  committed  to  her  church 
and  devoted  to  her  family.  She  still 
has  many  more  steps  to  climb  on  the 
ladder  of  success,  but  she  is  well  on 
the  way  to  the  top. 

Who  is  the  typical  professional 
Bahamian  woman  today? 

She  is  a product  of  a home  where 
sound  Christian  values  were  of 
paramount  importance.  She  is  a 
graduate  of  one  of  the  few  high 
schools  that  existed  some  40  years 
ago  in  our  island  nation.  Her  first 
career  was  usually  in  education, 
nursing  or  the  clerical  field.  She  was 
taught  to  believe  that  careers  in 
engineering,  the  construction  field 
and  other  technical  areas  were 
reserved  for  her  male  counterparts. 

It  was  unthinkable  to  even  dream  of 
invading  those  sacrosanct  male 
domains. 

Fortunately,  that  kind  of  thinking 
has  become  outmoded.  Education, 
exposure  and  perseverance  have 
opened  wide  the  doors  for  today's 
professional  Bahamian  woman.  She 
can  be  whatever  she  wants  to  be. 

She  is  an  aviator,  bank  manager, 
lawyer.  Justice  of  the  Supreme 
Court,  doctor,  teacher,  school  prin- 
cipal, engineer,  plumber,  carpenter, 
accountant,  building  contractor, 
chemist,  electrician  and  politician. 
She  can  choose  to  suit  her  potential 
and  aptitude.  But  she  must  be  alert. 
There  are  distractions  and  detrac- 
tions. The  glass  ceiling,  though 
sometimes  invisible,  is  still  present. 
Sexual  harassment,  mostly  in  subtle 
forms,  still  exists.  Health  hazards 


linked  to  high  pressure  positions,  in 
addition  to  caring  for  her  home  and 
family,  are  right  around  the  corner. 
Yes,  there  are  hurdles  to  cross  in 
pursuit  of  success  in  the  workplace. 

The  professional  Bahamian 
woman  is  a holistic  person.  She  is  a 
wife,  companion,  mother,  grand- 
mother, big  sister,  club  member, 
active  in  the  lay  ministries  of  her 
church  and  involved  in  community 
affairs. 

The  professional  Bahamian 
woman  has  and  continues  to  make 
her  contributions  in  the  internation- 
al diplomatic  circles  on  behalf  of  her 
country.  She  has  served  in  the 
capacities  of  Ambassador  to  the 
United  States  of  America,  to  the 
Organization  of  American  States,  as 
a representative  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  High  Commission  to 
the  United  Kingdom. 

A labour  survey  conducted  in 
1993  revealed  that  approximately 


50,000  Bahamian  women  were  in 
the  work  force.  Approximately  20 
percent  were  classified  as  senior 
officials,  technicians  and  profession- 
als. As  Bahamian  women  become 
better  educated  in  diverse  fields, 
this  percentage  will  increase  and  we 
will  be  better  equipped  to  make  our 
contributions  to  our  nation. 

Dorothy  Bain  is  a member  of  Man/ 
Star  of  the  Sea  Catholic  Church,  the 
parish  of  Scarboro  missionary  Fr. 
Ambrose  MacKinnon  in  Freeport, 

Grand  Bahama,  Baiiamas. 

A mother  and  grandmother,  she  has 
worked  as  an  educator,  and  is  presently 
the  Director  of  Personnel  and  Industrial 
Relations  at  the  Grand  Bahama  Port 
Authority. 
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t was  in  the  11th  centu- 
ry in  Japan  that  a young 
woman  named  Murasa- 
ki  Shikibu  wrote  the 
first  Japanese  novel. 
Prevented  from  pursuing  Chinese 
studies  like  her  male  counterparts. 
Lady  Murasaki  wrote  vividly  in 
good  Japanese  about  life  in  the 
emperor's  court  while  the  aspiring 
male  writers  wrote  dull  tomes  in 
stilted  Chinese. 

"Because  we're  number  two,  we 
try  harder"  is  the  slogan  of  a well 
known  car  rental  agency.  It  could 
easily  be  the  rallying  cry  of  women 
in  Japan.  In  order  to  emerge  from 
their  traditional  role  as  handmaids 
to  their  male  peers,  Japanese 
women  have  had  to  demonstrate 
superior  qualities. 

There  has  been  an  unwritten  law 
in  this  country  that  women  will 


work  for  a few  years  and  then  quit 
to  get  married  and  make  room  for 
younger  women  in  the  workforce. 
There  has  never  been  a provision  for 
capable  women  to  carve  out  a career 
for  themselves  in  business. 

Right  up  until  recent  years,  Con- 
fucian  values  have  been  firmly  in 
place.  The  family  was  recognized  as 
the  most  important  unit  of  Japanese 
society.  The  husband  was  clearly 
the  boss  and  solely  in  charge  of 
supporting  the  family.  His  wife  was 
like  the  eldest  daughter  and  she 
often  came  under  the  control  of  her 
mother-in-law  who,  in  many  cases, 
lived  with  the  family. 

Words  can  reveal  a lot  about 
relationships.  For  the  wife  one  word 
seemed  to  be  in  common  use  to 
depict  the  husband.  It  can  be  loosely 
rendered  as  "my  lord  and  master". 

On  the  other  hand  the  husband  had 
any  number  of  words  to  describe 


J\^\ountain  persimmons; 
the  mother  is  eating 
the  astringent  parts. 


5 hibui  toko; 

Hah  a ga  Kuikeri 
Yam  a no  Kaki. 
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By  Fr.  Don  Boyle,  S.F.M. 


the  wife.  All  of  them  came  down  to 
"my  woman  inside  the  house". 

Traditionally  the  Japanese  wife 
was  in  charge  of  the  care  and  feed- 
ing of  all  the  members  of  the  house- 
hold. However,  she  also  doled  out 
the  money  as  it  was  required.  Even 
the  "lord  and  master"  was  given  a 
weekly  allowance.  Today  some 
young  men  still  refer  to  their  moth- 
ers as  “ofukuro" . It  refers  to  the 
purse  from  which  she  handed  out 
funds  and  also  to  her  role  as  head  of 
household  affairs.  It  may  be  strange 
to  outsiders,  but  it  has  always  been 
a term  of  respect  and  affection  in 
Japan. 

In  the  1920s  Japanese  women 
began  to  work  in  offices  and  to  take 
part  in  social  activities  and  political 
events.  It  was  a decade  of  strong 
western  influence  in  Japan  and  it 
blew  fresh  air  into  the  fledgling 
women's  movement.  Unfortunately 
it  was  very  short-lived  because  of 
the  rise  of  militarism  and  national- 
ism in  the  1930s.  It  was  deemed 
improper  and  even  unpatriotic  for 
women  to  play  an  active  role  in 
political  and  social  life. 

Women  were  finally  given  the 
vote  after  World  War  II,  but  it  was 
to  be  a long  hard  struggle  against 
solidly  entrenched  male  chauvinism 
in  Japan  before  the  Equal  Rights 
Amendment  of  1986  gave  them 
equality  in  the  marketplace — at 
least  on  paper. 

The  economic  boom  that  took 
place  in  the  1970s  and  1980s  meant 
that  more  and  more  workers  were 
needed.  This  meant  that  even  the 
tough  immigration  laws  were 
slightly  relaxed  to  provide  workers 
from  other  countries.  But  of  course, 
Japanese  women  responded  eagerly 
to  the  invitation  and  they  took  over 


more  and  more  responsible  jobs  in 
the  society.  Today  there  are  a num- 
ber of  well-placed  women  in  the 
government,  school  board,  and 
public  services. 

This  past  spring  was  a dismal 
one  for  female  graduates  of  colleges 
and  universities.  Since  workers  in 
Japan  were  being  laid  off  and  others 
encouraged  to  take  early  retirement, 
there  was  no  further  need  for  per- 
sonnel managers  to  woo  prospec- 
tive female  employees.  During 
interviews,  some  went  out  of  their 
way  to  intimidate  and  embarrass 
the  young  female  graduates  by 
unkind  references  to  their  physical 
attributes.  One  of  the  young  women 
was  very  unhappy  about  it,  saying 
"I'm  not  entering  a beauty  contest. 
I'm  looking  for  a job,  any  job." 

Education  costs  along  with 
everything  else  in  Japan  have  esca- 
lated so  that  one  salary  is  not 
enough  to  support  a family.  Two- 
income  families  have  become  the 
norm. 

The  downside  of  all  this  is  that 
the  once  secure  wife  and  mother  has 
seen  her  role  undermined.  Japanese 
newspapers  are  full  of  letters  to  the 
editor  from  lonely,  frustrated 
housewives  who  wonder  if  being  a 
housewife  is  enough.  Because  soci- 
ety gives  no  value  to  her  work  at 
home,  the  inner  confidence  and 
pride  of  the  Japanese  wife  is  shaken. 
As  a result,  the  very  foundations  of 
the  family  and,  therefore,  of  all 
Japanese  society,  are  being  under- 
mined ,o° 

Fr.  Don  Boyle  is  a Scarboro  mission- 
ary who  has  been  serving  in  Japan  for 
over  35  years. 
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multitude  of  beautiful 
flowers  flourish  in  the 
Philippine  islands.  Some 
of  these  flowers  have  intricate 
designs  while  others  portray  their 
beauty  in  simplicity.  The  strong 
colours  are  in  contrast  with  the 
many  pastel  shades.  There  are  the 
fragile  delicate  blossoms  as  well  as 
the  sturdy  flowers  which  can  with- 
stand the  heavy  winds  and  rain. 

This  gift  of  nature  is  always  in  sea- 
son and  can  be  seen  everywhere. 
They  grow  in  profusion  whether 
planted  and  cultivated  or  just  grow- 
ing freely. 

I find  the  women  in  the  Philip- 
pines very  much  like  these  beautiful 
flowers.  Let  me  tell  you  about  a few. 

it  Atldrea  is  a health  worker, 
well  trained  by  the  missionary  Sis- 
ters. She  responds  at  midnight  to 
the  call  of  a neighbour  whose  child 
is  critically  ill.  With  an  improvised 
wick  for  a light,  Andrea  takes  her 
home-made  herbal  medicine  and  oil 
and,  with  a lot  of  faith,  goes  to 
attend  the  sick  child.  She  keeps 
watch  until  the  crisis  passes. 

it  Elsie,  who  defended  her 
rights,  her  truth  and  her  life  by 
means  of  a bole  (scythe),  the  same 
instrument  by  which  she  was  being 
attacked,  spent  the  next  few  years  in 
prison  There  she  was  soon  trusted 


by  the  warden  and  was  at  the  ser- 
vice of  all  within  the  prison  com- 
pound. Elsie  was  busy  accompany- 
ing prisoners  to  the  doctor  or  clinic, 
supporting  the  sick  and  dying.  She 
was  even  the  midwife  for  several 
babies  born  in  prison.  All  of  this 
Elsie  did  while  puffing  on  a ciga- 
rette and  wearing  a mischievous 
smile. 

it  Sylvia  still  finds  great 
meaning  in  life  working  for  justice 
and  human  rights.  This  she  has 
continued  to  do  even  after  her  hus- 
band, Bobby,  was  slain  during  the 
Marcos  era  because  he  was  a doctor 
who  treated  soldier  and  rebel  alike. 

it  Tit  a,  whose  children  were 
night-blind  because  of  malnutrition. 
We  provided  her  with  Vitamin  A 
tablets  to  give  to  them  and  they 
soon  recovered.  To  express  her  grat- 
itude, she  continued  to  offer  a 
squash  or  two  to  the  Sisters  as  soon 
and  as  often  as  her  little  patch  pro- 
duced them. 

it  Inday,  who  goes  to  the  city 
but  cannot  find  work,  has  prostitut- 
ed herself  for  many  years  so  that  her 
younger  sisters  and  brothers  can  go 
to  school.  What  a sacrifice  of  self! 


it  Eta,  a smiling  native 
woman,  the  third  wife  in  the  house 
of  a tribal  leader,  is  17  years  old  and 
has  two  children.  Her  task  is  to 
work  in  the  field  or  take  care  of  the 
children  of  all  three  wives  depend- 
ing on  the  wishes  of  her  husband. 

it  Virgie,  who  has  eight  chil- 
dren, three  of  whom  are  sickly  due 
to  malnutrition,  believes  she  must 
continue  to  bear  children  to  fulfill 
the  will  of  God.  This  is  also  the 
belief  of  her  non-working  husband. 

it  Cora,  a parishioner  of  Scar- 
boro  missionary  Fr.  Jim  McGuire, 
supports  and  educates  her  family  by 
selling  vegetables  on  the  street, 
beginning  at  four  in  the  morning. 
While  waiting  all  night  for  business 
to  open  early  in  the  morning,  she 
sleeps  on  a straw  mat  or  a newspa- 
per on  the  sidewalk.  One  night 
while  she  was  sleeping,  her  identity 
was  mistaken.  She  was  severely 
beaten,  and  many  of  her  bones  were 
broken.  Not  to  be  deterred,  three 
months  later  Cora  is  back  sleeping 
and  guarding  her  vegetables 
through  the  night,  ready  and  gra- 
cious for  the  customers  at  dawn. 


Photo  above:  Filipina  women. 
Credit:  Sr.  Minerva  Dangaran 
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By  Sr.  Myra  Trainor,  O.L.M. 


Our  Lady's  Missionary  Sr.  Myra 
Trainor  works  in  prison,  campus  and 
hospital  visiting  ministries  in  Cagayan 
de  Oro,  Mindanao,  Philippines. 


ike  flowers,  these  women 
are  everywhere  to  behold. 
Their  faith  flows  through 
everyday  life  in  times  of  joy  and 
times  of  anguish.  Though  much  of 
life's  vicissitudes  are  obviously  a 
result  of  human  effort  or  error, 
there's  a sense  that  all  is  from  God 
and  so  all  is  accepted  as  God's  will. 

There  are  innumerable  women's 
groups  under  the  country's  patron- 
age of  “Mama  Mary"  as  she  is 
called.  There  is  the  belief  and  faith 
that  “She  who  is  mighty  has  done 
great  things"  and  will  again  and 
always  respond  to  prayer  and  sacri- 
fice. 

On  some  levels,  there  is  emerg- 
ing through  the  patriarchal  and 
hierarchical  culture,  a vision.  It  is 
one  of  partnership  where  equality 
and  mutuality  are  being  rediscov- 
ered. As  doors  and  windows  are 
opened,  an  energy  can  be  felt  in 
women's  response,  whether  it  be  to 
issues  of  human  rights,  land  or 
environment.  There's  an  intercon- 
nectedness and  bonding  with 
women  of  other  continents  and 
especially  with  the  women  of  Asia. 

And  so  as  the  floral  background 
begins  to  shift  to  the  foreground, 
there  is  a quiet  determination  and 
hope  in  the  movement  for  church, 
government,  and  for  the  environ- 
ment. °° 


isa 


Lisa  belongs  to  the 
Tala-andig  tribe  here 
in  Bukidnon,  one  of  an 
estimated  three  million 
indigenous  peoples  of 
Mindanao.  I know  her 
well.  She  was  a helper  at 
the  church  when  I 
arrived  in  Kibangay  two 
and  a half  years  ago.  At 
that  time  she  was  single 
and  free  to  go  to  picnics 
and  fiestas  with  her 
barkada,  her  friends.  The 
eldest  of  eight  children, 
she  was  teasingly  called 
"princessa" , being  the 
only  girl  in  the  family. 

Now  life  has  changed 

radically  for  Lisa.  At  23,  Lisa,  Bamtq  antj  Michelle  at  their  farm  house, 
she  is  busy  with  her  11- 

month-old  daughter  Michelle.  Her  husband,  Barnbi,  is  a good  worker, 
but  he's  young  and  likes  to  spend  time  with  his  buddies.  They  live  on 
her  family's  farm  where  they  plant  corn,  beans  and  other  vegetables. 
The  land  is  already  divided  among  her  seven  brothers,  so  Lisa  and 
Bambi's  portion  is  quite  small.  They  supplement  their  income  by  help- 
ing the  new  settlers  with  their  planting,  weeding  and  harvesting. 
Unfortunately,  these  new  settlers  or  'lowlanders'  are  much  wiser  and 
more  experienced  in  modern  methods.  They  are  gradually  taking  over 
the  most  fertile  lands. 

So  what  does  the  future  hold  for  Lisa?  Erlinda  is  her  mother  and 
natural  role  model.  Linda,  as  she  is  called,  has  time  only  for  her  fami- 
ly; with  seven  boys  to  look  after  at  home,  and  a husband  who  often 
escapes  and  drinks — especially  on  market  days — she  has  plenty  of 
worries.  In  poor  families  the  mother  tends  to  be 
the  most  malnourished  member  of  the  household. 
This  is  the  situation  with  Linda. 

Lisa  says  that  she,  too,  will  accept  whatever 
children  God  sends,  and  hopes  they'll  get  an  edu- 
cation. Lisa  clearly  sees  her  role  as  that  of  mother 
and  caregiver,  a luiligi,  pillar  of  Philippine 

society. oo 
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By  Fr.  James  McGuire,  S.F.M. 
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By  Sr.  Joan  Driscoll,  csj 


tribute  to  - //aria 


Ji/\ 


aria  Ivanildes  de  Lima  was 
.born  in  1935  in  the  munici- 
pality of  Itapiranga,  Ama- 
zonas, Brazil.  After  the  death  of  her 
father  three  years  later,  she  moved 
to  the  home  of  her  maternal  grand- 
mother to  whom  she  gives  much 
credit  for  the  strong  faith  that  has 
always  sustained  her.  Life  in  the 
interior  gave  her  little  opportunity 
for  schooling,  and  so  she  still  reads 
and  writes  with  some  difficulty.  Her 
childhood  years  were  spent  in  the 
fields  planting  and  harvesting  corn 
and  beans  to  be  sold  to  sustain  the 
family.  At  19  she  married  a youth, 
poor  like  herself,  and  patient  and 
kind,  as  she  describes  him.  Over  the 
next  20  years,  they  struggled  to  raise 
nine  children  in  a situation  filled 
with  hardships. 

She  remembers  the  dreaded 
floods  that  came  almost  yearly,  the 
waters  rising  to  surround  their  hum- 
ble dwelling.  During  one  of  these 
floods  her  youngest  daughter  fell 
from  the  front  landing  of  their  home. 
Maria,  a non-swimmer,  stood  help- 
less as  the  little  one  disappeared, 
pulled  under  by  the  strong  current, 
while  her  other  children  screamed 
and  shouted,  and  threatened  to  go  in 
after  her.  The  child  was  rescued  only 
through  the  quick  action  of  a young 
man  who  just  happened  to  be  pass- 
ing and  heard  their  cries  of  alarm. 

Maria  remembers  the  loneliness 
each  day  waiting  for  her  husband 
who  worked  long  hours  in  other's 
fields  and  gained  little;  who  some- 
times drank  with  his  friends  to 
escape  a growing  sense  of  hopeless- 


Maria carries  a seedling  as  the  community 
celebrates  reforestation  efforts  in  the  Amazon. 
Itacoatiara,  Brazil.  Credit:  David  Eijsenck. 


ness  in  his  responsibil- 
ity to  provide  a good 
life  for  his  family.  She 
remembers,  too,  the 
anguish  of  sitting  by 
the  sick  bed  of  a child, 
praying  that  the  heal- 
ing herbs  and  potions 
she  had  carefully  prepared  would 
bring  relief  and  recovery. 

In  1973  they  moved  to  the  city  of 
Itacoatiara  and  she  set  up  house  at 
the  end  of  an  alley.  Her  husband 
continued  to  work  in  the  interior. 
Like  so  many  mothers,  she  found 
creative  ways  to  combat  the  difficul- 
ties of  poor  health,  unemployment 
and  lack  of  basic  necessities,  and 
taught  her  children  how  to  survive 
with  dignity.  They  found  odd  jobs 
selling  popsicles  and  fried  bananas 
on  the  streets,  and  one  by  one  they 
went  through  school,  while  their 
mother  praised  their  efforts  and 
thanked  God  for  such  blessings. 

She  became  involved  in  the  base 
Christian  community  near  her  home 
and  quickly  took  to  herself  the  con- 
cerns of  those  who  suffered.  She  is 
not  afraid  to  stand  for  justice 
because  she  has  little  of  position  or 
status  to  lose.  She  does  not  shirk  her 
commitments  to  the  demanding 
tasks  of  community-building 
because  she  has  known  hard  work 
all  her  life.  She  is  not  hesitant  to 
share  her  faith  because  she  is  a 
woman  who  walks  with  God.  She 
has  a way  of  being  with  the  sick  that 
brings  comfort,  a way  of  being  with 
her  neighbours  that  brings  unity, 
and  a way  of  being  with  the  church 


community  that  brings  hope  and 
strength. 

Maria  is  not  a leader,  but  in  a 
humble  and  quiet  way  chooses  to 
support  and  challenge  those  who 
take  on  such  responsibility.  She  is  a 
woman  of  limited  education  and 
experience,  yet  her  reflections  on  life 
and  faith  are  filled  with  wisdom. 
From  her,  and  others  like  her,  I have 
learned  something  of  the  strength 
and  beauty  of  womanhood,  and  of 
the  power  to  give  life  in  situations 
that  seem  hopeless.  Through  her  I 
know  that  the  celebration  of  life  in 
the  face  of  constant  struggle  is  not  a 
denial  of  oppression  and  misery,  but 
an  awareness  of  the  deeper  reality 
that  God  is  partial  to  the  poor,  close 
to  all  who  are  weak  and  vulnerable. 

Maria  is  a poor  woman  made  rich 
in  faith,  a weak  woman  made  strong 
in  adversity,  an  almost  unlettered 
woman  made  wise  in  the  school  of 
life,  an  oppressed  woman  made  free 
in  the  hope  out  of  which  she  lives.  It 
has  been  my  privilege  to  know  her, 
to  call  her  my  friend  and  to  pay  trib- 
ute to  her  and  others  like  her.°° 

Before  returning  to  Canada  to  serve 
on  her  Council,  Sr.  Joan  Driscoll  of  the 
Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  Peterborough,  On, 
worked  for  five  years  in  Amazonas, 
Brazil. 
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By  Karen  VanLoon 


mila's  Sto 


£ / amila  was  born  about  40 
years  ago  by  a lake  in  the 
(y  municipality  of  Silves,  an  area 
down  river  of  Itacoatiara,  a city  of 
100,000  people.  She  was  the  oldest 
girl  and  the  second  oldest  of  six 
children.  Her  father  planted  and 
harvested  sugar  cane  which  the 
family  would  press  into  a type  of 
honey.  Since  the  age  of  seven,  she 
helped  her  family  keep  the  press 
going  24  hours  a day.  Her  father 
would  carry  the  honey  by  canoe  to 
sell  in  Itacoatiara. 

School  was  an  hour  away  by 
canoe.  She  went  there  for  three 
years  hoping  to  learn  to  read  and 
write  her  name.  When  she  was  12 
her  mother  died,  so  Jamila  helped 
her  father  by  taking  care  of  the 
younger  children  and  the  house. 
This  was  a difficult  time.  Still  a child 
herself,  she  found  she  had  much  to 
learn  about  taking  care  of  children. 
Her  father  began  growing  rice  and 
corn  instead  of  sugarcane,  so  they 
no  longer  had  to  operate  the  press. 

At  the  age  of  15  it  was  customary 
for  women  to  have  a community 
celebration  or  fiesta  to  mark  the 
beginning  of  adulthood.  This  cus- 
tom continues  today  depending 
upon  the  family's  resources.  Jamila's 
godmother  in  Manaus,  whose  own 
daughter  was  also  15,  sponsored 
this  celebration  for  both  girls.  It  was 
held  at  a larger  community  nearby 
and  Jamila  remembers  enjoying  the 
beef  barbeque,  music,  dancing  and 
her  first  chance  to  travel  outside  her 
own  community. 


Celebrating  their  faith  at  the  Assembly  of  the  People  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil,  the 
prelacy  of  Scarboro  missionary  Bishop  George  Marskell.  Credit:  David  Eijsenck. 


When  she  was  18  years  old  she 
married  on  the  advice  of  her  god- 
mother. She  and  her  husband  lived 
with  relatives  in  the  same  area 
because  they  had  little  money  and 
no  house.  They  worked  in  fields  and 
planted  jute.  After  six  years  they 
moved  to  Itacoatiara  to  try  to  find  a 
better  life.  They  rented  a house  and 
her  husband  went  to  work  at  the 
new  Carolina  lumber  plant,  while 
she  washed  clothes  for  people  in 
their  homes.  After  ten  years  her 
father  helped  them  to  buy  a house. 

Jamila  offered  to  share  with  me 
some  of  her  life's  joys  and  struggles, 
much  of  which  is  typical  of  the  life 
of  women  in  Itacoatiara,  Amazonas. 
Her  story  of  moving  from  the  'inte- 
rior' to  Itacoatiara  in  search  of  a bet- 
ter life  is  part  of  a trend  that  contin- 
ues today,  of  migration  from  rural 
to  urban  areas. 

A very  important  event  in 
Jamila's  life  was  their  formal  adop- 
tion of  a five-week-old  baby  who  is 
now  17  years  old.  Also  living  with 
them  are  two  nieces,  ages  12  and  17 
years,  who  have  come  from  the 
same  area  as  Jamila  in  order  to  go  to 
school  in  Itacoatiara. 

Her  husband  left  the  Carolina 
plant  as  the  company  didn't  pay 
well.  Today  he  is  employed  as  a 
cement  worker.  Jamila  now  works 
at  the  lumber  plant,  along  with 


many  other  women.  Working  six 
days  a week,  her  job  mainly 
involves  lifting  and  stacking  pieces 
of  wood  the  size  of  a door  onto  a 
machine  which  cuts  and  glues  the 
wood.  It  is  hot  and  dusty  work 
which  pays  the  minimum  monthly 
salary  in  Brazil  (equivalent  to 
CDN$130.00).  In  the  news  lately  this 
minimum  salary  will  likely  increase 
somewhat,  along  with  the  cost  of 
living.  People  work  at  the  Carolina 
plant  out  of  necessity.  For  the  same 
amount  of  money  Jamila  used  to  do 
lighter  domestic  work,  but  it  is 
harder  to  find  this  type  of  work 
today. 

Despite  her  difficulties,  Jamila 
feels  that  life  is  better  for  women  in 
Itacoatiara  as  she  used  to  work 
harder  in  the  fields  while  living  in 
the  country.  She  is  grateful  for  her 
health  and  her  daughter.  She  ended 
by  saying  that  every  day  she  asks 
God  for  courage  and  God  gives  it  to 
her.oo 

Karen  VanLoon,  a Scarboro  lay  mis- 
sionary working  in  Itacoatiara,  Brazil, 
would  like  to  thank  Jamila  who  was  her 
neighbour  and  made  her  feel  welcome 
during  her  first  month  in  mission. 

Karen  also  thanks  Sr.  Joan  Driscoll,  of 
the  Sisters  of  St.  Joseph,  who  facilitated 
this  encounter. 
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By  Susan  Watson 


KING 

in  Panama 


violence,  whether 
it  be  physical, 
psychological,  or 
sexual  abuse. 
CEPAM  is  a con- 
crete social  jus- 
tice response 
which  is  part  of 
our  faith  in  a God 
who  liberates, 
who  wants  all 
human  beings  to 
be  happy." 


•v 
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Dora  Arosemena,  staff  social  worker  at  CEPAM. 


Brea 

the  Silence 


“ When  I came  I was  completely 
shattered.  I had  bruises  all  over 
my  body  and  my  arms.  I was  emo- 
tionally off  balance  because  I felt 
this  couldn't  have  happened  to 
me.  I couldn't  understand  this 
from  a person  whom  I had  consid- 
ered to  have  moral  principles,  a 
person  from  whom  I expected  pro- 
tection, love,  care,  understanding 
and  respect...  and  what  I received 
instead  were  blows. 

"I  came  to  CEPAM  and  was 
supported.  I came  because  I knew 
that  this  time  I wasn't  going  to  go 
back."  (CEPAM  client) 

recent  article  in 
Latinamerica  Press  says 
that  studies  by  feminist 
groups  show  that  50  percent  of 
Latin  American  women  have  been 
beaten  by  their  husbands,  and  one 
in  three  girls  and  one  in  seven  boys 
are  sexually  abused  before  reaching 
age  18. 

In  Panama  city,  the  Pastoral  Cen- 
tre of  Women  Against  Abuse 
(CEPAM)  works  directly  with  vic- 
tims of  domestic  violence.  An  initia- 
tive of  the  Panamanian  Catholic 
Church,  the  centre  was  created  five 
years  ago  within  Caritas,  the  depart- 
ment for  social  concerns.  There  are 
now  four  staff:  two  lawyers,  a social 
worker  and  a psychologist,  who 
with  some  20  volunteers,  provide 
crisis  intervention  and  coordinate 
educational  efforts. 

"We  want  to  rekindle  hope  in 
women  and  their  children,"  says 
staff  social  worker,  Dora  Aroseme- 
na. "They  are  the  people  who  are 
the  most  vulnerable  and  who  suffer 
directly  from  the  different  forms  of 


Women  who 
phone  the  centre  in 
crisis  are  given  an  appointment 
with  one  of  the  staff.  Arosemena 
says  that  their  first  priority  is  to 
assure  the  safety  of  the  client. 

Unlike  Canada,  Panama  currently 
has  no  women’s  shelters.  Extended 
family  usually  responds  to  the  need, 
but  in  extreme  cases,  short  term 
accommodation  is  sometimes  avail- 
able at  a local  convent. 

CEPAM  workers  assist  a woman 
to  organize  her  thoughts  in  a time  of 
confusion,  to  evaluate  what  her 
resources  are  and  what  alternatives 
she  has.  "We  never  impose  any 
decision  on  the  woman,"  empha- 
sized Arosemena.  "We  reflect  with 
her  to  look  at  the  different  alterna- 
tives and  then  she  can  exercise  her 
options  when  she  wants,  how  she 
wants,  doing  what  is  best  for  her." 

CEPAM  also  provides  legal 
advice  and  a weekly  support  group 
which  anyone  can  attend.  "When  I 
leave  here,  I feel  like  a weight  has 
been  lifted  from  me  and  I'm  grateful 
for  that,"  says  one  group  member. 

Nidia  Chase,  the  director  of  the 
centre  and  a lawyer  in  training,  sees 
community  education  as  a very 


important  part  of  the  centre's  work. 
She  explains  that  staff  give  work- 
shops which  run  anywhere  from 
two  hours  to  two  days.  Presenta- 
tions are  made  to  parishes,  school 
and  university  groups,  civil  servants 
and  the  police.  CEPAM  staff  appear 
regularly  on  Panamanian  radio  and 
television.  The  centre  also  distrib- 
utes written  material.  One  initiative 
they  were  involved  in  was  the  print- 
ing of  a list  of  women's  rights  on 
boxes  of  tampons! 

CEPAM  is  part  of  a network  of 
some  50  Panamanian  groups  who 
work  on  women's  issues,  including 
NGOs,  churches,  and  educational 
and  governmental  organizations.  In 
1993,  the  groups  created  a national 
plan  on  women  and  development 
which  has  been  presented  to  politi- 
cal leaders. 

A year  earlier,  CEPAM  members 
met  with  international  groups 
working  on  violence  against  women 
at  a human  rights  workshop  held  in 
Panama  at  the  Interamerican  Coop- 
erative Institute  (ICI),  an  institute 
founded  in  Panama  in  1964  by  Scar- 
boro  priest  Harvey  Steele  and  cur- 
rently headed  by  another  Scarboro 
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missionary,  Fr.  Jack  Lynch.  The 
workshop  brought  together  38 
women  from  grassroots  organiza- 
tions in  14  Latin  American  coun- 
tries. They  shared  their  experiences, 
analyzed  the  roots  of  the  problem 
and  discussed  what  they  could  do 
in  the  face  of  it. 

Six  months  after  the  human 
| rights  workshop,  a team  of  four 
from  CEPAM  coordinated  with  the 
ICI  staff  and  gave  a two  week  work- 
shop on  violence  against  women  to 
some  40  leaders  of  Panamanian 
women's  organizations.  In  March  of 
this  year,  their  participation  was  felt 
and  appreciated  at  another  interna- 
tional event  at  ICI:  "Policies  of 
Gender  Equity,  A Latin  American 
; Perspective". 

"On  an  international  level,  many 
organizations  have  benefitted  from 
the  courses  offered  by  ICI,"  said 
Dora  Arosemena.  "The  feeling  of 
solidarity  that  we  enjoy  at  these 
meetings  is  so  enriching.  Just  know- 
ing that  it's  not  only  in  Panama  that 
we  experience  violence,  but 
throughout  Latin  America.  As 


women,  we  all  experience  the  differ- 
ent forms  of  violence.  The  thought 
that  in  other  places  there  are  other 
organizations  who  are  determined 
to  make  an  effort  together  to  stop 
violence  has  been  so  important  for 
us." 

"I  say  thanks  to  God,  thanks  to 
CEPAM  and  thanks  to  myself  for 
having  left  the  situation.  All  the 
women  here  are  very  different,  hut 
the  one  key  thing  we  share  is  that 
we  don't  deserve  to  be  mistreated 
and  we  are  going  to  put  our  will 
and  forces  together  to  stop  the 
abuse.  We  are  brave.  Many  diffi- 
cult cases  have  been  overcome  to 
find  a happy  ending." 

(CEPAM  client) 

Susan  Watson  recently  travelled  to 
Panama  on  assignment  to  produce 
video  programming  for  Scarboro 
Missions.  She  has  been  doing  this  work 
for  the  Society  since  1989. 


See  Scarboro 
Missions  on 
Catholic  Journal, 
Vision  TV 

Friday,  September  22, 
at  7:30  p.m. 

Re-broadcast  Saturdays  at 
1:00  a.m.  and  Mondays  at  1 1:00  a.m. 

Health  and  Life 
for  the  Ngobe  People: 
The  story  of  an  indigenous 
community  in  Panama,  the 
success  of  their  health  program 
and  their  ongoing  struggle  to 
retain  their  lands.  Scarboro 
Missions  has  been  present  in 
Panama  since  1964,  through  the 
work  of  the  Interamerican 
Cooperative  Institute. 

Catholic  Journal  is  a 26-part 
series  airing  on  Vision  Television. 
Each  half-hour  is  made  up  of  tivo  seg- 
ments focusing  on  aspects  of  Catholic 
faith  life.  Produced  by  Villagers 
Communications,  it  is  an  initiative  of 
the  Catholic  Television  Group  of 
which  Scarboro  Missions  is  a member. 
To  join  the  Catholic  Television 
Group , write,  call  or  fax: 
Villagers  Communications, 

26  Linden  Street,  Toronto,  On, 
M4Y1V6.  Ph:  416-323-3228; 

Fax:  416-323-1201. 


The  Association  of  Roman  Catholic  Communicators  of  Canada  (ARCCC) 
Endorses  Conference  for  Communicators 

Electronic  Tapestry  II — Technology  for  Life  and  Mission 

October  4-8, 1995 

for  Major  Superiors,  Communications  Practitioners,  Resource  People,  Strategic  Planners,  Diocesan  Staff 
Conference  Centre,  Mount  St.  Vincent  Motherhouse,  150  Bedford  Hwy.,  Halifax,  NS 
For  more  information,  please  call  Sr.  Phyllis  Giroux,  902-457-3500,  ext.  332,  or  Sr.  Jackie  Cullen,  810-293-2398. 

ARCCC  is  dedicated  to  the  development  of  communications  within  the  Canadian  Catholic  Church. 
Conference  also  endorsed  by  Canadian  Religious  Conference- Atlantic  Region,  and  sponsored  by  Kaleidoscope  (Canada). 
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Tim  Chorrette 


Cross  Cultures! 


Be  A 

Missionary 

Overseas 


Above:  Fr.  Ron  MacDonnell  celebrates  Mass  at  the  founding  of  the  rural 
workers'  union.  San  Sebastiao,  Brazil,  1988.  Right:  Lay  missioner  Lorraine 
Reaume  doing  literacy  work  in  Bolivia.  1992. 
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Thanksgiving 
Appeal  Envelope 


This  issue  contains  our 
Thanksgiving  Appeal 
Envelope.  In  the  month  of 
October  we  in  Canada 
celebrate  both  Thanksgiving 
Day  and  Evangelization  of  the 
Nations  (Mission  Sunday). 
One  way  you  can  give  thanks 
to  God  is  by  renewing  your 
commitment  to  mission. 
With  God's  help  and  yours, 
Scarboro  missioners  can  also 
continue  to  give  witness  to  the 
gospel  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
We  thank  you  for  your  prayers 
and  support,  and  wish  you  and 
your  family  a happy 
Thanksgiving! 


Pope  John  Paul  IPs  Mission  Intention  for  October,  1995 


"...That  World  Mission  Day 
increase  awareness  and  generous  sharing 
in  announcing  Christ's  gospel." 
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FROM  THE  EDITOR  S DESK 


By  Lorraine  Reaume 

(Jw  Sacred  Opportunity 


et's  go  for  it!"  Two 
years  ago  we  began 
an  article  for  this 
magazine  with  those  words.  It  was 
August,  1993,  a critical  time  for  the 
Scarboro  lay  missioners.  We  had  to 
decide  whether  or  not  to  accept  a 
proposal  to  us  put  forth  by  the 
General  Council  of  the  Society,  and 
whether  it  could  be  implemented 
given  our  small  numbers.  Trusting 
in  the  Spirit  of  God  a great  deal 
more  than  in  ourselves,  we  took  the 
risk. 

What  compelled  us  to  take  this 
step  was  our  relationship  with  our 
brothers  and  sisters  overseas. 
Though  we  were  a motley  crew,  a 
mix  of  disparate  personalities  and 
styles,  we  had  all  returned  to  Cana- 
da from  overseas  mission  feeling 
grateful  for  the  relationships  we 
had  had  in  our  time  abroad;  grate- 
ful for  Amado,  Cleofe,  Alcira,  Lu 
Ching.  God  is  encountered  in  rela- 
tionship, in  living  and  working 
together.  We  also  felt  that  we  want- 
ed to  provide  other  Canadians  with 
this  sacred  opportunity. 

The  articles  you  will  read  in  this 
issue  are  in  part  fruit  of  that  deci- 
sion taken  two  years  ago.  Though 
still  very  small  in  number,  we  are 
growing  and  we  are  full  of  hope. 
You  can  hear  the  hope  in  the  com- 
mitment statements  of  new  lay 
missioners,  Karen,  Paul,  Puri,  and 
Martin.  Hopes  to  learn,  to  serve,  to 
be  a witness  of  God's  love,  and  to 
be  witness  to  God's  love  revealed. 
Some  of  these  hopes  are  being  met 
already.  Currently,  Karen  is  work- 
ing in  the  area  of  health  pastoral  in 
a Brazil-wide  programme  designed 
to  enable  local  women  to  take 


responsibility  for  preventative 
health  care  for  themselves  and  their 
families.  Also  in  Brazil,  Paul  is 
working  in  the  youth  pastoral,  a 
critical  area  in  a country  with  50 
percent  of  its  population  under  15 
years  of  age.  Martin  has  just  fin- 
ished a local  course  for  pastoral 
agents  in  Riobamba,  Ecuador, 
which  had  him  visiting  the  poorest 
of  rural  communities.  He  is  now 
beginning  to  work  in  a special  pro- 
ject for  street  children.  We  also 
received  word  from  Puri  who  is 
now  settled  in  Beijing,  China,  for 
language  studies  and  who  writes, 
"The  East  is  a treasure." 

You  will  read  vivid  descriptions 
of  the  experience  of  culture  shock 
which  all  new  missioners  go 
through,  stories  of  pain  and  laugh- 
ter, embarrassment  and  joy. 

You  will  read  of  hope  and  faith 
which  seems  beyond  all  logic,  of  a 
Filipina  mother's  complete  love  and 
acceptance  of  her  child  who  had 
died;  of  Delis  Altea  in  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  and  all  who  helped 
him;  of  slum  children  in  Nairobi — 
expressions  of  love  reflecting  the 
complete  and  unconditional  love 
and  hope  of  God.  One  of  the  great- 
est privileges  of  being  a missioner 
(be  that  overseas  or  here  in  Canada) 
is  to  witness  that  love  and  hope 
which  'makes  no  sense';  a love  that 
defies  the  power  of  the  debt,  the 
cutting  of  social  programmes,  vio- 
lent military  regimes,  crushing 
poverty,  and  despair. 

Our  role  as  Christians,  as  mis- 
sioners, is  to  work  together  towards 
a just  world  where  all  are  treated 
with  the  dignity  God  intended. 
What  sustains  us  is  the  grace  of 


God  which  is  present  even  in  the 
midst  of  terrible  injustice,  cold- 
heartedness, and  violence.  This 
same  grace  is  also  clearly  present  in 
the  people  we  encounter. 

People  often  ask  us,  "What  do 
you  do  as  a missioner?"  The  actual 
tasks  are  numerous:  we  can  be 
teachers,  pastoral  agents,  health 
workers,  adult  educators,  adminis- 
trators, construction  workers,  social 
workers,  maintenance  coordinators, 
or  any  host  of  jobs.  We  try  to  match 
the  skills  of  each  lay  missioner  with 
the  expressed  needs  and  wants  of  a 
community.  No  matter  what  our 
role,  our  focus  is  to  be  with  people 
in  their  local  situation,  working 
together  with  them  towards  God's 
reign. 

Where  are  we  going  as  Scarboro 
lay  missioners?  We  are  small  in 
number,  but  with  tremendous 
hope.  At  this  time  we  have  eight 
new  people  preparing  to  go  over- 
seas and  we  receive  many  enquiries 
from  those  interested  in  joining  us. 
We  do  not  have  a set  goal  or  num- 
ber we  would  like  to  reach,  nor  do 
we  have  specific  tasks  set  to 
'accomplish.'  We  only  pray  that  we 
are  open  to  the  Spirit  and  to  God  in 
others,  that  God  works  through  us, 
and  that  we  follow  whatever  path 
God  chooses  to  put  before  us.  God 
has  blessed  us  tremendously  and 
given  us  new  people,  places  to 
serve  and  tasks  to  do.  Our  response 
continues  to  be,  "Let's  go  for  it!" 
Amen  .°° 

Lorraine  Reaume  works  together 
with  Mary  Anne  O'Connor  as  the 
coordinators  of  Scarboro ’s  Lay  Mission 
Office. 
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Karen  Van  Loon,  in  the  presence  of  family,  friends  and  this 
community,  commit  myself  for  three  years  as  a lay  missioner  with  the 
Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  to  share  and  serve  in  the  life  of  the 
people  of  Itacoatiara,  Brazil. 

The  most  important  gift  I bring  with  me  on  this  journey  is  a river. 

I first  became  aware  of  the  river  through  my  family,  then  through  friends, 
community,  prayer,  and  many  wise  river  guides.  I make  this  commitment 
in  a spirit  of  gratitude  for  the  loving  presence  of  God  in  the  various  rivers 
of  my  life.  I pray  that  I may  let  go  a little  more  each  day  so  that  I might 
flow  more  deeply  with  the  river.  May  it  wash  away  any  blindness  and 
break  through  any  barriers  that  keep  me  from  seeing  and  joining  the  river 
in  Brazil.  It  is  the  same  river  which  flows  from  God  through  Christ  in  all 
history  and  creation.  Though  often  murky  and  straggling  now,  we  see  in 
Revelations  that  one  day  'the  river  of  the  water  of  life'  will  flow  'as  clear  as 
crystal'  and  on  its  banks  stands  the  'tree  of  life'  whose  leaves  'are  for  the 
healing  of  the  nations."' 


Commitment  Statement  of  Karen  Van  Loon,  December  3, 1994 


he  1994  lay  preparation  pro- 
gramme came  to  an  official 
end  when  we  celebrated  our 
missioning  ceremony  in  December. 
Like  most  endings  it  was  in  reality  a 
beginning.  My  preparations  for 
Brazil  continue — visiting  and  saying 
goodbye  to  family  and  friends, 
studying  Portuguese,  finishing  my 
'things  to  do'  list.  Sometimes  it’s 
easy  to  get  lost  in  all  the  details. 
However,  my  peace  is  restored 
whenever  1 return  to  the  source  of 
life  for  this  move  to  Brazil.  Any 
mission  is  preparation  to  allow  God 
to  break  into  our  lives,  our  relation- 
ships, our  world,  our  time. 

The  programme  focused  on  this 
preparation  within  ourselves  as  well 
as  in  community  and  cross-cultural 
relationships.  The  programme 
began  in  August  after  our  group 
arrived  one  by  one  at  the  Scarboro 
Missions  formation  house  in  down- 
town Toronto.  We  spent  the  first 
weekend  doing  a Myers  Briggs 


workshop  and  a Galilee  Discern- 
ment programme.  My  sense  of  com- 
munity began  during  this  intense 
weekend  as  we  shared  our  person- 
alities, prayer  and  faith.  It  was  a 
good  basis  to  begin  understanding 
and  appreciating  our  different  gifts, 
needs  and  communication  styles. 

In  September  the  pace  increased 
as  we  began  our  various  workshops 
and  classes.  Mary  Anne  and  Lor- 
raine, our  lay  coordinators,  and  a 
number  of  Scarboro  priests,  oriented 
us  to  the  Society's  personality,  histo- 
ry and  missions.  This,  as  well  as 
Monday  evening  prayer,  social  and 
supper  at  the  Society's  central  house 
in  Scarborough,  led  to  my  feeling 
welcomed  into  the  larger  Scarboro 
community.  My  own  spirituality 
found  a home  within  Scarboro's,  but 
in  Brazil  lies  the  challenge  and  reali- 
ty of  attempting  to  live  out  that 
spirituality  within  a different  cul- 
ture. 


The  workshops  on  personal  and 
community  development,  missiolo- 
gy,  base  Christian  communities, 
social  analysis,  and  others,  provided 
an  introduction  to  help  meet  that 
challenge.  Scripture  classes  began, 
as  well  as  a course  at  Regis  College 
called,  "Foundations  of  Christian 
Religious  Experience".  This  course 
was  a highlight  for  me  as  it  involved 
reflection  on  personal  experience  in 
light  of  the  gospels  and  led  to  a 
greater  integration  of  my  life  experi- 
ences and  faith. 

In  October,  Mark  Hathaway  and 
Rosina  Bisci  conducted  a weekend 
workshop  on  Popular  Education,  a 
method  which  seeks  to  empower 
people  and  communities  through 
active,  experiential  learning.  In 
November  we  felt  the  end 
approaching  as  we  planned  our 
missioning  ceremony.  There  were 
workshops  on  Brazil  and  Ecuador 
for  more  detailed  input  on  the  coun- 
tries we  would  be  going  to.  We 
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"There  is  a river  whose  streams 
make  glad  the  city  of  God." 


(Psalm  46:4) 


attended  a conference  at  the  Scar- 
boro  Mission  Centre  on 
"Feminism — A Global  Reality" 
which  broadened  my  understand- 
ing of  women's  issues,  and  women's 
spirituality  and  movements  around 
the  world.  As  a lay  woman  entering 
a more  active  role  in  the  church  and 
being  aware  of  the  variety  of  voices 
on  this  subject,  I found  it  helpful  to 
spend  some  time  reading,  reflecting 
and  bringing  to  prayer  a lot  of  these 
issues.  I look  forward  to  listening  to 
and  affirming  the  voices  of  women 
in  Brazil  and  to  deepening  my  own 
awareness  and  experience. 

November  ended  with  an  eight- 
day  retreat  at  Loyola  House  in 
Guelph.  For  me  it  was  a time  of 
further  discernment,  integration  and 
renewal  in  my  relationship  with 
God  in  preparation  for  mission. 

At  the  missioning  ceremony  on 
December  3,  the  celebration  with 
family  and  friends  began  for  me  the 
process  of  saying  good-bye.  We 
shared  a final  community  liturgy 
and  meal  with  the  Scarboro  lay 
community  and  General  Council  at 
which  Superior  General  Fr.  Brian 
Swords,  who  served  in  mission  in 
China,  guided  us  through  some 
local  Chinese  dishes. 

Since  that  day,  Wales  house  has 
seemed  a little  empty  as  our  com- 
munity began  departing  for  the 
Christmas  holidays,  after  which  we 
would  be  leaving  for  our  overseas 
missions.  The  experience  of  commu- 
nity life  has  led  me  to  begin  to  let  go 
of  some  of  my  idealistic  expecta- 
tions of  Christian  community.  It 
became  a ground  upon  which  to 
grow  and  to  encounter  God  and 
each  other  in  faith  sharing,  conflict 
resolving  and  even  in  dish  washing! 

I also  had  a lot  of  fun  and  I carry  to 
Brazil  many  good  memories  and  a 


feeling  of  connection  despite  the 
distances  that  will  separate  us. 

Why  cross-cultural  mission? 

Despite  the  preparation 
programme  being  over  and  my 
contract  signed,  I still  return  to  the 
question  of  why  be  a cross-cultural 
missioner  today?  I suspect  I will 
continue  to  ask  or  be  asked  this 
question;  perhaps  a good  thing 
because  I think  the  answer  changes 
to  some  extent  with  time  and  cir- 
cumstances. Yet,  the  sense  of  mys- 
tery, of  responding  to  a call, 
remains. 

On  a more  abstract  level,  I see  the 
world  as  a global  community  more 
obviously  connected  by  economics, 
technology  and  the  information 
highway.  As  a human  community, 
and  beyond  that  as  a community  of 
all  creation,  we  are  much  more 
interconnected  but  often  live  as 
though  divided.  Many  trends  in  the 
world  seem  to  be  increasing  divi- 
sions, building  barriers  of  fear  and 
despair:  diminishing  resources, 
increasing  crime,  AIDS  and  other 
diseases,  unemployment,  rising 
debt.  In  an  atmosphere  of  protection 
and  competition,  more  people 
become  marginalized. 

God  calls  us  beyond  the  illusion 
of  protection,  beyond  divisions,  into 
a global  community  of  creation.  A 
lasting  peace  depends  upon  justice, 
forming  right  relationships  as 
covenanted  by  Christ.  A healthy 
environment  depends  upon  moving 
away  from  being  competitive  con- 
sumers to  becoming  stewards  of  the 
inheritance  given  by  God  for  all 
people,  all  creation.  We  are  on  a 
mutual  journey  on  this  one  earth 
and  need  to  share  our  stories,  our 
lives,  our  gifts.  Global  relationships 


-A 


By  Karen  Van  Loon 


mean  bridging  the  barriers  not  so 
much  of  distance  as  of  culture,  lan- 
guage, history.  This  takes  time  spent 
listening,  learning,  working  and 
living  with  others,  especially  people 
who  have  been  marginalized  and 
rendered  voiceless  by  current  struc- 
tures. Right  now  I feel  more  like  I 
am  jumping  from  stone  to  stone,  but 
in  time  I hope  to  grow  in  awareness 
of  God  as  the  bridge. 

On  a more  personal  level,  I felt 
called  to  live  a greater  integration  of 
my  life  and  faith.  I've  come  to  real- 
ize how  God  sustains  my  hope  in 
whatever  I do.  I also  felt  a desire  to 
move  out  of  clinical  nursing,  my 
focus  in  northern  native  communi- 
ties, and  more  into  some  aspect  of 
community  health.  However,  I go  to 
Brazil  more  with  a sense  of  humility 
than  with  a clear  understanding  of 
what  my  role  will  be  within  the 
larger  vision.  The  vision  means  a 
lifelong  journey  of  conversion.  I 
trust  God  to  lead  me  wherever  1 am. 

In  my  mission  statement  I said 
that  the  most  important  gift  I bring 
is  a river.  However,  it  seems  now 
that  it  is  the  river  which  is  bringing 
me,  moving  me  for  whatever  reason 
to  make  this  commitment.  It  is  the 
experience  of  God  breaking  into  my 
life  and  the  source  of  peace,  hope 
and  energy  for  this  mission.  I listen 
for  its  song  and  I’ve  heard  its  voice 
in  many  people  in  my  life.  In  Brazil 
I know  I will  discover  more  how  the 
river  flows  and  where  it  will  lead 
me.oo 
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y Martin  Andrew  Yakabuski,  standing  before  God,  my  Creator  and  Saviour, 
and  those  gathered  here  today,  pledge  my  commitment  of  three  years ' service  as  a lay 
missioner  with  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society. 

With  this  commitment,  I formalize  my  acceptance  to  mission,  according  to  the 
needs  of  the  Society,  giving  of  my  gifts,  working  in  the  cause  of  social  justice  and 
committed  to  my  ongoing  personal  conversion. 

I make  this  commitment  in  the  context  of  a community  from  which  I will  be 
dependent  for  support  and  prayer  to  maintain  my  courage  in  bearing  joyful  witness 
to  the  Good  Nezvs  as  I journey  humbly  with  the  people  of  the  region  of  Riobamba, 
Ecuador." 


Commitment  Statement  of  Martin  Andrew  Yakabuski,  December  3, 1994 
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By  Martin  Yakabuski 


n John’s  gospel,  "Come 
and  see"  was  Jesus' 
invitation  to  the  first 
disciples.  It  is  the  same  invita- 
tion that  brought  me  to  Scar- 
boro Missions.  I always  recog- 
nized the  attractiveness  of  a life 
of  service  in  context  of  the 
church,  yet  retreated,  fearful  of 
what  I would  have  to  surren- 
der, and  hesitant  to  embrace 
the  mysteries  of  my  faith. 

Upon  reflection,  I recognized 
that  the  experiences  of  my  life 
were  calling  me  to  a greater 
commitment  to  discipleship 
and  left  me  pondering  Christ's 
question:  "What  are  you  look- 
ing for?" 


In  my  search  for  how  best  to  give 
expression  to  my  values  in  Christ 
and  my  sensitivity  to  issues  of  social 
justice,  I chose  to  accept  Scarboro's 
invitation  to  mission.  After  complet- 
ing the  preparation  programme,  I 
am  confirmed  in  the  knowledge  of 
God’s  presence  and  action  in  my 
decision,  and  energized  to  continue 
the  journey. 

Formation  with  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions has  been  a time  of  challenge 
and  profound  growth  for  me.  When 
I decided  to  join,  I had  a sense  of  the 
adjustments  that  would  be  required 
of  me;  however,  the  reality  was  a 
bigger  challenge  than  I imagined. 
After  teaching  for  the  past  10  years, 

1 had  an  established  career  and 
lifestyle  that  allowed  for  great  com- 
fort and  independence.  Our  com- 
forts tend  to  become  our  needs  and 
giving  them  up  often  requires  a 
personal  revolution.  On  many  occa- 
sions, it  seemed  easier  to  forego  my 
plans  with  Scarboro  and  return  to 
the  security  of  my  teaching  career. 


But  my  journey  to  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions has  always  been  about  some- 
thing deeper  and  prayer  always 
strengthened  me  for  the  adaptations 
and  adjustments  this  experience 
was  asking  of  me. 

Living  in  community  does 
require  adjustments,  but  accompa- 
nying the  adjustments  are  many 
blessings.  In  community  you  are 
united  with  others  in  their  commit- 
ment to  the  gospel.  In  that  commit- 
ment, there  is  an  expression  of 
openness  and  understanding  as  we 
share  the  domestic  challenges  of 
living  together  and  support  each 
other  in  this  time  of  discerning  what 
our  call  is  all  about. 

Living  in  community  has  been  a 
sign  of  great  hope  for  me.  As  an 
individual,  often  I feel  impotent  to 
respond  to  the  distress  and  despair 
of  our  brothers  and  sisters  in  need 
and  the  irresponsible  stewardship  of 
earth's  resources.  In  community, 
through  social  analysis,  working 
together  on  outreach  programmes 
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Council  member  Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall  blesses  Martin 
at  the  missioning  ceremony.  Photos  by  Fr.  Mike  Traher,  S.F.M. 


and  our  opportunities  to  pray 
together,  I am  empowered  to  risk 
and  feel  that  I can  make  a differ- 
ence, however  small  that  difference 
may  be.  It  is  the  presence  I give  to 
others  that  counts.  Community 
living  is  hopeful  living. 

What  has  augmented  this  hope- 
ful living  has  been  the  opportunities 
to  become  more  grounded  in  my 
relationship  with  God,  through  the 
study  of  theology  and  scripture.  It  is 
here  that  I have  been  most  ener- 
gized by  the  programme,  allowing 
me  to  articulate  and  expand  the 
boundaries  of  my  own  spirituality. 
In  reflection  and  study  of  Christ's 
life,  I am  coming  to  a greater  under- 
standing of  my  own  journey  and  its 
meaning. 

It  is  for  cross-cultural  mission 
that  I have  been  preparing.  The 
programme  has  provided  many 
opportunities  for  me  to  prepare  for 
the  new  realities  I will  be  entering.  I 
have  been  given  an  awareness  of 
the  issues  that  will  create  anxiety 


and  concern  for  me  as  I enter  into  a 
new  culture.  In  Scarboro’s  wisdom, 

I have  undergone  many  workshops 
to  allow  me  to  become  more 
grounded  in  my  personhood,  which 
is  key  to  adapting  to  the  unfamiliar- 
ity of  what  I will  be  embarking 
upon.  In  addition,  a look  at  the 
economic  and  political  realities  of 
developing  nations  has  brought  me 
to  a greater  awareness  of  my 
responsibilities  as  a member  of  the 
'global  village'. 

In  short.  Formation  with  Scar- 
boro  Missions  has  been  a 'gentle 
revolution'  for  me.  It  has  been  a 
time  of  understanding  a new  way  of 
being;  it  has  been  a time  of  chal- 
lenge and  change.  I look  forward, 
with  joy,  to  meeting  the  face  of  God 
among  the  people  I will  journey 
with  in  Riobamba,  Ecuador.  The 
fullness  and  richness  of  this  oppor- 
tunity lie  before  me.  Jesus  has  called 
me  to  "Come  and  see".°° 


Remember 

Scarboro 

Missions 

...In  Your  Will 

You  can  continue  to  support  our  mis- 
sion work  beyond  your  lifetime  by 
naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a benefi- 
ciary in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  to 
Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  for  you  or  your 
spouse  with  a large  portion  of  your 
income  tax-free,  depending  on  your 
age.  This  is  a high  yield  investment 
during  your  lifetime  and  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  the  mission  of 
the  Church. 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving , please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 


Gift  Annuity  Brochure 


Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 

Apt# 


City/Town 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Ref# 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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Purification  Garrido,  standing  in  the  presence  of  my  Creator  God  who  calls  me 
to  a life  of  mission;  in  the  presence  of  Jesus  my  Liberator  whom  I desire  to  serve  in 
freedom  and  in  peace;  in  the  presence  of  Mary,  the  Mother  who  touches  me  as  a 
nurturing  and  compassionate  woman;  in  the  presence  of  my  friends,  my  S carb or o family, 
and  the  poor,  broken  and  weak  ones  of  the  earth;  I commit  myself  as  a lay  missioner  in 
the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society,  to  be  involved  in  the  active  and  loving  life  of 
mission  in  building  the  Kingdom  where  the  Holy  Spirit  and  my  community  in  Scarboro  lead  me. 

As  I speak  this  promise,  I pray  for  the  confidence  in  faith  to  join  Mary  as  co-creator  in  her  YES: 
My  being  proclaims  the  greatness  of  the  Lord,  and  I find  joy  in  God  my  saviour.'  I am  aware  of  how  I 
am  gifted  and  how  I have  sinned.  I am  aware  also  of  my  desire  to  remain  united  in  the  love  of  God 
and  to  serve  God  at  revealing  that  same  love  and  oneness  to  the  world. 

I do  not  stand  here  alone,  and  with  each  of  you  I unite  my  promise  and  beg  your  prayer  and 
support  in  my  promise  to  mission.” 


Commitment  Statement  of  Puri  Garrido , December  3, 1994 


My  Life  of 


By  Puri  Garrido 


ctive  missionary  life  began 
for  me  in  Peru  on  April  2, 
1980,  as  a member  of  an 
Argentinian  lay  association.  During 
the  first  five  years,  I worked  in  a 
Peruvian  construction  company  and 
revalidated  my  professional  qualifi- 
cations as  an  architect  in  order  to 
offer  better  service.  Thanks  to  God  I 
could  always  support  myself  finan- 
cially with  my  work. 

From  1986  to  1993  I lived  in 
Lima,  working  in  development 
programmes  which  were  integrated 
with  the  parish  pastoral  teams  and 
financed  by  different  church  organi- 
zations. The  objective  of  these  pro- 
grammes was  to  improve  the  quali- 
ty of  life  of  the  people  through  the 
construction  of  health  centres, 
workshops,  popular  kitchens,  com- 
munity centres  and  chapels. 

I first  met  Scarboro  missionaries 
in  1989  at  a national  meeting  for  lay 
missionaries  in  Peru  organized  by 
members  of  the  Scarboro  and  Mary- 
knoll  mission  Societies  working 
there.  From  that  first  encounter  I 


had  a lot  of  interaction  with  Scar- 
boro missionaries  in  Peru,  and  in 
1993,  at  the  generous  invitation  of 
Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall,  I came  to 
Scarboro's  central  house  in  Canada 
to  learn  English. 

In  the  first  months  of  my  stay, 
principally  through  the  friendship 
and  fraternal  exchange  with  the  lay 
missionaries  and  priests  of  Scarboro 
Missions  who  live  and  work  in 
Canada,  I have  had  the  opportunity 
to  know  and  value  the  spirituality 
and  mission  of  Scarboro  Missions  in 
the  world. 

In  1994  I applied  and  was  accept- 
ed into  the  Society's  preparation 
programme  to  prepare  for  overseas 
mission  in  China. 

As  a missionary  I only  know  the 
reality  of  the  Latin  American 
church.  The  sign  of  hope  and  life 
that  I see  in  this  church  is  the  prefer- 
ential option  for  the  poor,  the 
indigenous,  women  and  youth.  Also 
there  are  signs  of  hope  and  life  in 
popular  solidarity  organizations 
among  the  poor,  struggles  for  social 


justice  and  human  dignity,  base 
Christian  communities,  the  theology 
of  liberation  and  the  spirituality  that 
has  been  born  of  it. 

Going  to  Peru  I dreamed  of  liv- 
ing the  gospel  and  the  political, 
social  and  economic  ideals  of  my 
youth.  Now  I know  that  there  is  a 
difference  between  the  reality  of 
missionary  life  and  my  ideals.  My 
ideals  adjusted  to  my  personal  and 
external  reality.  My  faith  has  been 
strengthened  by  the  faith  of  the 
most  poor  and  they  have  been  my 
teachers.  It  has  been  a very  pro- 
found experience. 

I've  learned  that  a missionary  is 
like  the  Virgin  of  Guadalupe  (Mexi- 
co) who  carries  in  her  eyes  the 
reflection  of  the  Indian,  Juan  Diego. 

I carry  in  my  eyes  and  heart  the 
reflection  of  the  most  poor.  This 
now  is  my  understanding  of  the  role 
of  the  missionary,  to  be  able  to  see 
things  from  the  perspective  of  the 
poor;  learning  to  love  and  be  loved 
with  a heart  more  humble  and  poor, 
like  Mary,  the  mother  of  Jesus. °° 
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(L-R)  Lorraine  Reaume  and  Mary  Anne  O'Connor,  in  their  work  as  coordinators  of 
Scarboro's  Lay  Mission  Office,  accompany  lay  candidates 
preparing  for  overseas  mission. 


By  Mary  Anne  O’Connor 


oday's  gospel  reading  was 
_ from  Mark.  It  spoke  of 
Jesus'  response  to  being 
told  that  his  mother  and  sisters  were 
there  to  see  him.  (Apparently  he 
had  arrived  home  in  Nazareth  and 
had  yet  to  see  his  family.)  Jesus' 
answer  was:  " Who  are  my  mother, 
my  sisters,  my  brothers?...  Those  who 
do  the  will  of  God,  are  my  mother,  my 
sister,  my  brother."  I immediately  feel 
for  Mary  and  the  family.  Here  they 
want  to  visit  with  their  beloved 
Jesus  and  he  seems  to  not  even 
acknowledge  them  as  kin. 

Biblical  scholars  explain  the  text 
in  the  context  of  the  church  which 
was  being  addressed  by  Mark  at  the 
time.  This  was  a period  of  persecu- 
tion of  Christians  and  there  were 
many  instances  of  family  members 
turning  in  other  members  to  the 
Roman  authorities.  Hence,  Mark 
offers  this  message  of  hope  and 
trust,  that  it  is  no  longer  blood  that 
defines  your  family,  but  rather  your 
belonging  to  the  faith,  to  the  church 
of  Jesus,  and  so  following  God's  will 
in  your  life.  It  really  is  an  upside 
down  type  of  understanding,  and 
not  one  that  I,  myself,  find  particu- 
larly warming  given  my  strong 
attachment  to  my  nuclear  family. 
Still,  there  is  a strong  truth  here 
which  Mark  presents  for  reflection. 

In  the  fall  of  1994  I was  serving  as 
one  of  two  people  responsible  for 
the  preparation  programme  for  new 
lay  missioners  to  Scarboro  Missions. 
Now  in  January  of  1995, 1 reflect 
back  over  that  time.  The  four  new 
missioners  have  signed  their  con- 
tracts and  are  serving  in  their  mis- 
sion placements.  Our  work,  our 
commitment  to  them  with  respect  to 


the  preparation  period  of  four 
months,  is  completed  and  I am 
grateful  for  having  been  a part  of  it 
all.  I feel  I received  a little  taste  of 
what  parenting  involves,  even 
though  the  ones  I saw  myself  as 
'parenting'  were  anything  but  chil- 
dren. Perhaps  the  word  accompany- 
ing is  more  accurate. 

Again  and  again  I was  made  to 
realize  what  an  awesome  ministry  it 
is  to  be  asked  to  guide,  even  for  a 
short  while,  another’s  life  along 
such  a path — a path  which  has  been 
initiated  by  the  profound  mystery  of 
God’s  call  and  therefore  deserves,  or 
rather  demands,  that  one  be  sensi- 
tive to  and  hold  reverence  for  the 
unique  expression  each  individual 
brings  in  their  response  to  this  call. 

As  in  any  authentic  encounter 
with  another,  one  gives  and 
receives,  and  often  the  receiving  is 
much  greater.  This  period  for  me 
was  again  indeed  a time  of  receiv- 
ing. What  did  I receive?  Too  much 
to  explain  easily,  but  in  capsule 
what  I received  was  the  gospel  of 
today  with  which  I began  this  arti- 
cle: "These  are  my  sisters  and  broth- 
ers." Not  that  they  now  replace  my 


own  blood  siblings,  but  Jesus  again 
has  stretched  my  limited  way  of 
viewing  others. 

These  new  lay  missioners  are  my 
family,  not  in  a mushy,  sentimental 
way,  but  in  a profound  level  of 
connectedness  through  our  belief  in 
Christ  and  his  gospel,  and  our 
mutual  call  to  witness  to  this  in  a 
cross-cultural  situation.  I know  that 
when  Paul,  Martin,  Karen,  and  Puri 
return  after  their  assignments  in 
two  and  a half  years,  their  sharings 
of  their  experience  will  again  unite 
us.  Shared  experiences  do  serve  to 
bond  us  to  each  other.  How  much 
greater  a bond  could  one  yearn  for 
than  that  of  the  bond  of  faith  in  the 
God  of  Jesus.  The  beauty  being  that 
it  is  an  inclusive  bond,  open  to  all. 

So,  as  I re-read  this  gospel  of 
Mark,  I see  not  an  exclusion  of 
Jesus'  blood  family  (for  who  more 
than  Mary  followed  the  will  of  God 
in  her  life?),  but  a wide  open 
embrace  that  stretches  our  arms  and 
hearts  to  include  all  peoples  of 
every  family,  of  every  clan,  of  every 
race  and  nation  under  heaven.  It 
really  is  Good  News  for  all!«> 
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By  Paul  McGuire 


“rf 

Paul  McGuire,  of  the  parish  of  St.  Luke's  Downey ville,  enter  into  a 
commitment  with  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  to  serve  as  a lay  missioner  for 
the  next  three  years  in  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoatiara,  in  the  region  of  Amazonas,  Brazil. 

I strive  at  this  time  to  contribute  in  a way  that  remains  open  to  and  respects  other 
ideas,  other  ways  of  seeing  people  and  other  images  of  God. 

I strive  to  rejoice  for  what  I have,  not  to  weep  for  what  I have  not,  and  to  not 
refuse  my  own  weakness  and  vulnerability. 

I strive  to  look  at  the  world  through  the  eyes  of  a child,  seeing  with  love  instead  of 
fear,  trusting  myself  and  others,  and  learning...  to  love  purely  and  tenderly  in  the 
image  of  my  God. 


Commitment  Statement  of  Paul  McGuire , December  3, 1994 


remember  clearly  the  way 
I felt  that  morning  as  I 
walked  into  the  funeral 
home.  It  was  December  21, 1994, 
only  a few  days  before  Christmas 
and  the  shortest  day  of  the  year. 
For  me,  however,  every  minute 
seemed  to  last  for  eternity;  every 
word  out  of  my  mouth  seemed 
like  it  carried  a ton  of  weight.  The 
day  before,  I had  driven  home 
from  visiting  a friend  in  Virginia 
and,  after  hearing  the  news  of 
Anj's  death,  drove  most  of  the 
night  to  get  to  Ottawa  in  time  for 
the  funeral  at  nine  that  morning.  It 
was  a foggy,  grey  morning  with  a 
cold  drizzle  falling.  Perhaps  it  was 
from  lack  of  sleep,  but  nothing 
seemed  to  be  making  any  sense;  I 
felt  like  I was  walking  through  a 
cloudy  dream. 

The  service  itself  was  attended 
by  many  people  and  I knew  that 
most  of  them  knew  Anj  in  a much 
closer  way  than  I did  and  probably 
for  a lot  longer,  too.  1 had  only 


known  her  for  a little  over  a year, 
but  the  way  she  touched  my  life  in 
that  time  and  the  effect  she  had  on 
me  is  something  I will  never  for- 
get. 

Anj  was  18  going  on  19  when 
she  passed  away,  and  she  had  the 
most  beautiful  long  blonde  hair 
and  big  round  blue  eyes.  She  had  a 
million  different  smiles,  each  one 
telling  a different  story,  and  she 
could  make  you  laugh  just  by  the 
way  she'd  look  at  you  or  give  a 
knowing  glance. 

The  reason  I'm  telling  you  all 
this  is  because  although  Anj  wasn't 
Catholic,  and  was  never  exposed 
to  a great  deal  of  religion  or 
belonged  to  any  church,  I really 
believe  she  was  one  of  the  most 
spiritual  people  I ever  met,  and  I 
believe  that  if  there  are  such  things 
as  angels,  then  Anjeannette  Harri- 
son is  leading  the  choir. 

As  I began  to  prepare  for  over- 
seas mission  work  this  fall,  I 


kept  getting  the  same  questions 
asked  of  me.  Mostly  these  includ- 
ed: What  would  you  be  doing 
while  you're  overseas  in  Brazil? 
Are  you  nervous  about  it?  What 
gifts  or  talents  do  you  have  to 
bring  to  another  community? 

I remember  going  through  the 
same  thing  a year  and  half  ago 
when  I first  met  Anj.  You  see,  Anj 
was  developmentally  disabled, 
and  was  a quadriplegic.  She  could 
not  eat  through  her  mouth  and 
had  both  a tracheotomy  and  a 
gastric  feeding  tube.  She  had  no 
formal  communication  skills  or 
verbal  speech,  although  as  I 
already  mentioned,  her  expres- 
sions spoke  volumes.  When  I met 
her  I remembered  thinking  things 
like  how  would  I be  able  to  change 
her  feeding  tubes,  or  carry  on  a 
one-way  conversation  all  the  time. 
Little  things  like  this  scared  me, 
but  I was  still  eager  and  interested 
to  meet  and  get  to  know  this  won- 
derful person. 
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Order  Your  1996  Calendars  Today! 


MAGAZINE  CALENDAR 

This  attractive,  full-colour  calendar  features  the 
people  of  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean 
who  inspire  us  with  their  joyfulness  and  hope, 
wisdom  and  strength. 

Cost:  $1.00  per  calendar 

100-199  calendars  = 10%  discount 

200  - 299  calendars  = 20%  discount 

orders  over  300  = 30%  discount 


No.  of  calendars: 
Less: 


Postage: 


x $1.00 
% DISCOUNT 

5% 

TOTAL: 


YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  CALENDAR 

This  large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38")  is  ideal 
for  the  home,  parish,  school  or  office. 

Cost: 

First  calendar  @ $5.00  = $ 5,00 

Discount  prices: 

2 to  25  calendars: 


Over  25  calendars: 


@ $3.00  ea.  = 
@ $2.00  ea.  = 


TOTAL: 


MAIL  ORDER  TO: 


Name 


Address 

City 


Please  enclose  your  cheque  or  money 
2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On, 


Postal  Code  Reference  No. 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 

order  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions, 

M1M  1M4.  Thank  you  for  your  order! 


Paul  and  his  friend  Anjeannette 
making  faces  for  the  camera.  "Anj" 
was  a person  full  of  love  and  laughter. 


When  I began  working  at  Anj's 
group  home  1 mistakenly  believed 
j that  I was  the  one  who  would  be 
helping  Anj,  and  that  somehow  it 
was  my  patience  and  tolerance 
which  would  be  the  important 
factors  of  working  together.  As  it 
turned  out,  I learned  from  Anj 
how  to  be  patient,  how  to  laugh 


when  people  stared,  how  to  toler- 
ate things  that  were  just  out  of 
your  control,  and  how  to  look  for 
the  beauty  in  small  things. 

I remember  how  her  eyes 
would  look  around  and  her  head 
turn  as  she  watched  a black  crow 
fly  to  a nearby  branch  during  one 
of  our  afternoon  walks.  I remem- 
ber wanting  to  scream  or  cry,  out 
of  frustration,  when  we  spent  a 
whole  day  in  a mall  with  people 
staring  awkwardly  at  us  wherever 
we  went,  asking  stupid  questions 
and  saying  what  a good  person  I 
was  for  doing  this  kind  of  work.  I 
hated  that.  I remember  looking 
over  at  Anj  when  we  stopped  for  a 
pop  and  thinking  to  myself  what  a 
good  person  she  was  that  she  could 
take  it  all  in  and  not  let  it  affect 
her.  She  just  smiled  at  me  and  for  a 
split  second  everything  was 
alright. 

I remember  other  mornings 
when  I would  get  her  ready  for 
school,  hearing  her  laugh  as  I tried 


to  braid  her  hair;  not  a criticizing 
laugh,  but  a genuine  smile  that 
seemed  to  say,  "It's  alright  Paul, 
you're  only  human,  too." 

I guess  now  as  I write  this  arti- 
cle, a week  before  I leave  to  go  to 
Brazil,  I ask  myself  the  same  ques- 
tions asked  of  me:  What  am  I 
going  to  do  when  I get  down 
there?  Am  I scared  about  this  type 
of  work?  What  do  I have  to  offer?  I 
don't  know  what  actual  work  I 
will  be  doing,  but  I know  that  I 
will  be  entering  this  doorway  a 
little  more  humbly,  and  looking 
and  hoping  to  be  received  with  the 
same  patience,  acceptance,  and 
tolerance  that  I received  from  peo- 
ple like  Anj. 

Yes,  I'm  scared.  In  fact  I'm  terri- 
fied. But  I guess  that's  allowed  and 
I know  that  to  counter  some  of  that 
fear,  I take  with  me  the  gifts  of 
love  and  openness  that  Anj,  the 
blue-eyed,  blonde-haired,  18-year- 
old  that  I grew  to  love,  gave  me.« 
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Puri  Garrido 
checks  architectural 
drawings  for  a 
community 
housing  project. 

Peru. 


Julia  Etuarte  Walsh  with  local  children 
in  Riobamba,  Ecuador,  where  she 
serves  with  her  husband,  Tom,  and 


How  To  Become 
A Scarboro  Lay  Missioner 

The  journey  begins  when  a person 
writes  to  Scarboro  Missions 
expressing  their  firm  interest  in 
overseas  mission  work.  Prospective 
applicants  must  complete  the  formal 
application  process  before  being 
accepted  into  Scarboro's  four-month 
preparation  programme. 

The  full  programme  for  lay  mis- 
sionary candidates  is  a three-year 
missionary  commitment  comprised 
of  the  four-month  preparation  pro- 
gramme of  orientation  and  discern- 
ment, overseas  language  study,  and 
the  remainder  of  the  three-year  term 
lived  out  in  the  mission  country. 

An  applicant  must  be  a person  of 
faith,  motivated  by  the  presence  of 
Christ  in  their  lives.  They  must  see 
their  commitment  to  stand  with  the 
poor  and  oppressed  as  Jesus  did  and 
be  willing  to  use  their  gifts  to  this 
end.  They  must  be  willing  to  work 
with  a team  of  missioners  which 
may  include  priests  as  well  as  lay 
missioners,  male  and  female,  mar- 
ried and  single.  They  must  be  will- 
ing to  witness  their  faith  through 
lives  of  love,  justice  and  service  to 
the  team  members  and  to  the  com- 
munity they  serve  overseas. 

The  preparation  programme  will 
prepare  them  for  the  challenge  of 
overseas  cross-cultural  mission  that 
demands  a faith  commitment  lived 
out  within  a team,  involved  in  the 
lives  and  struggles  of  people  in 
other  lands  and  cultures.  The  pro- 
gramme seeks  to  build  on  their 
experience  and  commitment 
through  participation  in  study, 
reflection,  community  life,  spiritual 
growth,  team  involvement  and  skills 
development. 

Those  successfully  completing 
the  formation  programme  are  sent  to 
language  school  after  which  they  go 
to  live  and  work  in  the  mission 
country  to  which  they  are  assigned. 

For  more  information,  please  see 
vocation  ad  on  back  cover. 


The  Story  of  Delis  Altea 


One  of  the  many  bateyes  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  housing  cane  cutters,  mostly  Haitian,  and  their  families. 


elis'  story,  or  rather  his 
chapter  with  us,  began 
close  to  two  years  ago. 
About  midway  through  December, 
1992, 1 was  visiting  a young  man 
from  our  sugar  mill  town  of  Con- 
suelo  who  was  in  the  hospital  in  the 
nearby  city  of  San  Pedro  de 
Macoris.  In  the  bed  next  to  him  was 
a young  Haitian  about  17  years  of 
age.  I began  asking  the  nurses  and 
doctors  on  the  floor  about  his  situa- 
tion, but  nobody  seemed  to  know 
anything.  When  I went  to  visit  again 
two  days  later,  the  Haitian  boy  was 
not  there.  Again,  nobody  knew 
what  had  happened  to  him. 

About  six  weeks  later,  accompa- 
nied by  a couple  of  Dominican 
youth,  I visited  batey  Victoria  locat- 
ed at  the  far  northern  boundary  of 
our  parish  of  Santa  Ana.  Thousands 
of  obreros  (cane  cutters)  and  their 
families,  almost  exclusively  Haitian, 
live  in  bateyes,  impoverished  hous- 
ing settlements  in  the  sugar  cane 


plantations  of  the  Dominican 
Republic.  While  visiting  this  place, 
the  women  told  me  of  a very  ill 
young  man.  We  walked  over  to  the 
barracks  where  he  lived  and  discov- 
ered the  same  young  Haitian  I had 
been  asking  questions  about  in  the 
hospital  a month  earlier.  He  was 
lying  on  the  cement  floor,  had  not 
washed  for  weeks,  and  his  skin  was 
covered  with  a rash  and  open  sores. 

The  people  of  the  batey  reported 
that  he  had  arrived  in  late  Novem- 
ber for  the  zafra  (harvest)  which  had 
begun  in  December.  Many  young 
Haitian  men  make  their  way  to  the 
Dominican  Republic  each  year  look- 
ing for  work  in  the  cane  fields.  He 
had  only  been  cutting  cane  for  a 
couple  of  days  when  he  suffered 
some  form  of  attack  and  was  unable 
to  move.  An  ambulance  was  sent  for 
and  he  was  taken  to  the  hospital  in 
San  Pedro,  only  to  be  returned  by 
ambulance  two  days  later.  The 
attendants  left  him  in  the  empty 


room,  unable  to  walk  or  care  for 
himself.  Residents  of  the  batey  gave 
him  what  little  food  they  could 
spare,  but  it  was  obvious  the  boy 
was  about  to  die. 

We  quickly  returned  to  Consuelo 
where  Dona  Belkis,  whose  husband 
is  the  administrator  of  the  sugar 
mill,  loaned  her  truck  with  driver 
and  we  went  back  to  Victoria  to  get 
Delis.  Arriving  back  at  the  church. 
Dona  was  waiting  with  the  compa- 
ny doctor,  a bag  full  of  disinfectant 
soaps  and  creams,  various  medi- 
cines and  a box  of  clothing.  The 
doctor  did  what  he  could  for  Delis 
but  recommended  we  take  him  to 
specialists  who  later  determined 
that  as  a child.  Delis  suffered  from 
rheumatic  fever  which  caused  heart 
valve  damage.  Under  the  exertion  of 
cutting  cane,  a blood  clot  formed 
and  went  from  the  heart  to  the  brain 
causing  a stroke.  His  right  side  was 
severely  paralyzed,  affecting  also 
his  speech  and  memory. 
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World  Council  of  Churches/ Andre  Jacques 


By  Dean  Riley 


Delis  stayed  with  us  in  the 
church  for  about  a week  and  then 
was  moved  to  the  "Residencia  San 
Lucas",  a seniors'  home  for  retired 
Dominicans  and  Haitians.  He  lived 
at  the  home  close  to  two  years,  con- 
tinuing with  his  medication  and 
struggling  to  walk  with  a cane.  The 
residence,  administered  by  Grey 
Sister  Julie  Ann  Mungham,  is  one  of 
the  many  projects  of  the  Grey  Sis- 
j ters  of  Pembroke,  Ontario,  present 
in  Consuelo  for  the  past  36  years. 

During  the  summer  of  1993,  Delis 
began  asking  about  going  home,  a 
difficult  prospect  given  the  prob- 
lems in  Haiti  at  that  time.  We  were 
also  concerned  as  the  doctors  had 
all  confirmed  that  without  his  med- 
ications, survival  was  not  possible. 
We  explained  the  dangers  to  him, 
but  he  persisted.  We  promised  him 
that  when  things  calmed  down  in 
Haiti  we  would  take  him  home;  a 
promise  we  fulfilled  when  we  set 
out  last  year  on  the  20th  of  Novem- 
ber. 

After  going  through  the  reams  of 
red  tape  and  securing  Haitian  visas, 
we  borrowed  a truck  from  Canadian 
Father  Andrew  MacDonald,  work- 
ing in  the  Dominican  Republic  with 
the  Latin  American  Mission  Pro- 
gram of  Charlottetown  Diocese, 
Prince  Edward  Island. 

Our  group  consisted  of  Delis  and 
myself,  along  with  Colon,  a Haitian 
man  who  had  cared  for  Delis  for  the 
last  two  years;  Jose,  another  Haitian 
who  served  as  our  guide  and  trans- 
lator; our  Dominican  driver,  Alse- 
nio;  and  a young  Dominican  friend 
named  Miguel. 

Our  original  plan  was  to  drive  to 
Port-au-Prince  and  look  for  a hotel 


Delis  receiving  ashes  on  Ash  Wednesday,  1994, 
from  Grey  Sister  Julie  Ann  Mungham. 
Consuelo,  Dominican  Republic. 


for  the  night.  We 
arrived  before 
noon  and  quickly 
became  discour- 
aged at  not  being 
able  to  find 
accommodations 
within  our  bud- 
get. Many  told  us 
the  trip  to  Cerca  la 
Sourse,  Delis' 
home  town,  was 
only  a three  or 
four  hour  drive.  So  we  decided  to 
push  on. 

I cannot  begin  to  describe  how 
bad  the  situation  was.  Never  in  my 
life  have  I seen  such  terrible  road 
conditions.  We  were  actually  afraid 
for  our  lives.  We  arrived  in  the 
mountain  town  of  Meribalais  at  six 
that  evening,  five  hours  after  leav- 
ing Port-au-Prince. 

The  conditions  of  the  road  had  us 
so  concerned  that  we  doubted  the 
wisdom  of  continuing.  Speaking 
with  the  local  priest,  we  asked  about 
the  possibility  of  hiring  someone 
from  the  town  to  take  Delis  up  to 
his  community.  The  priest  said  he 
knew  of  no  one  that  could  help  us. 
We  also  asked  about  a place  to  stay 
the  night  as  we  were  tired  and  hun- 
gry and  had  not  eaten  all  day.  The 
priest  suggested  we  either  turn  back 
to  Port-au-Prince  and  find  some- 
body there  to  take  Delis  to  his 
home,  or  continue  on  our  way  to 
Hinche,  the  next  town  about  four 
hours  away.  We  bought  gasoline 
stored  in  plastic  jugs  from  a vendor 
in  the  central  park  and  continued  on 
our  way  up  the  mountain. 

I had  thought  it  impossible  that 
the  situation  could  get  worse. 


Nightfall  came  and  the  moon  was 
hidden  behind  thick  clouds.  We 
were  traversing  up  mountain  sides 
in  darkness  and  pouring  rain.  Rocks 
two  and  three  feet  in  diameter  fell 
from  the  mountain,  narrowly  miss- 
ing our  truck.  At  times  the  road  was 
so  muddy  and  slippery  the  truck 
began  sliding  towards  the  edge  of 
the  road.  It  was  so  dark  we  could 
not  see  exactly  how  far  down  the 
mountainside  went.  Perhaps  a bless- 
ing. 

Finally  arriving  in  Hinche  at 
10:00  p.m.,  we  all  agreed  that  if 
there  was  any  other  route  out  of  the 
area  we  would  take  it,  no  matter 
how  many  more  hours  of  travelling 
it  would  entail.  We  would  not  go 
down  the  road  we  came  up! 

At  the  town  church,  we  received 
the  same  welcome  as  in  Meribalais; 
no  help,  not  even  an  offer  of  a glass 
of  water.  The  parish  priest  told  us 
that  the  road  to  Delis'  home  town, 
three  hours  away,  was  in  worse 
condition  than  the  roads  we  came 
up.  He  refused  to  help  us  find  some- 
one to  take  Delis  home  on  horse- 
back because,  as  he  said,  if  they 
could  not  find  his  family,  he  did  not 
want  to  be  responsible  for  the  boy. 

We  managed  with  the  help  of  a 
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David  Eijsenck 


David  Ei^enck 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Dean  Riley  of  Calgary,  Alberta,  with  local  youth  of 
Consuelo  parish,  Dominican  Republic.  Dean  works  with  young  people  of  the 
parish  in  the  running  of  a small  livestock  farm. 


local  boy  to  discover  a rooming 
house  and  a small  kitchen  which 
was  still  open  for  business.  Hungri- 
ly, we  ate  the  few  fried  plantains 
(banana-like  fruit)  and  shared  the 
one  fish  and  the  one  bottle  of  pop 
the  woman  at  the  store  still  had.  The 
Haitian  boy  who  helped  us  find  the 
hotel  and  the  food  said  something 
to  our  translator  about  a hospital 
that  would  accept  Delis.  Too  tired  to 
think  about  anything,  we  decided  to 
investigate  that  in  the  morning.  We 
were  all  exhausted  and  quickly  fell 
asleep. 

At  six  o'clock  the  next  morning, 
we  arose  to  begin  looking  for  alter- 
natives. If  there  was  someone  who 
would  accept  responsibility  for 
Delis  if  his  family  could  not  be 
found,  then  maybe  the  priest  would 
help  us  arrange  to  have  Delis  taken 
on  horseback  to  his  hometown.  We 
decided  to  check  out  the  hospital 
the  local  boy  had  mentioned.  Fur- 
ther questioning  revealed  that  it 
was  some  sort  of  hospice  for  the 
sick,  the  dying,  and  for  orphaned 
children. 

Travelling  through  the  busy  mar- 
ket streets,  people  looked  at  us  with 


curiosity.  We  finally  arrived  at  a 
large  walled  complex.  A 
whitewashed  building  rose  up 
behind  the  large  grey  wall  with  the 
telltale  blue  letters  announcing  in 
French,  "Missionaries  of  Charity". 
"This  is  a miracle,"  I told  the  people 
in  our  group.  We  had  arrived  at  a 
mission  of  the  Sisters  of  Mother 
Theresa  of  Calcutta.  I knew  before 
the  gate  even  opened  that  we  would 
be  okay,  and  we  were. 

The  centre  had  five  Sisters  from 
India,  all  of  whom  spoke  perfect 
English.  It  was  a relief  to  be  able  to 
communicate  directly,  without  a 
translator.  They  said  that  they  had 
only  45  beds  and  were  always  over 
their  limit,  but  agreed  to  take  Delis 
if  his  family  could  not  be  found. 
They  asked  to  see  and  speak  with 
Delis.  After  five  minutes  with  him, 
something  remarkable  happened — 
the  Sisters  decided  immediately  that 
rather  than  making  the  voyage  to 
his  home  town.  Delis  would  stay  at 
the  hospice  where  he  could  obtain 
the  medicine  and  food  he  needs  to 
survive.  They  would  send  for  his 
mother  and  she  could  come  down  to 
visit  as  often  as  she  wanted.  If  Delis 


wanted  to  go  back  with  his  mother, 
that  would  be  his  decision  to  make. 

We  all  agreed  that  this  was  noth- 
ing short  of  a miracle,  and  won- 
dered why  the  priest  had  not  sug- 
gested this  mission  as  a possible 
refuge  for  help.  Delis  cried  as  we 
said  our  goodbyes.  Colon  spoke  to 
him  at  length  to  make  sure  this  was 
what  Delis  wanted.  It  was. 

The  Sisters  explained  that  there 
was  a border  crossing  at  the  north- 
eastern Haitian  town  of  Ouanamen- 
the,  where  people  could  only  pass 
on  foot  to  the  Dominican  town  of 
Dajabon.  They  had  heard  that,  in  the 
past,  exceptions  were  made  and 
vehicles  had  been  allowed  to  cross. 
We  decided  to  try  that  option,  arriv- 
ing at  the  border  at  two-thirty  in  the 
afternoon.  The  Haitian  immigration 
official  did  not  want  to  give  us  exit 
visas  unless  he  was  sure  the 
Dominicans  would  allow  us  to  cross 
with  the  truck.  Two  and  a half 
hours  of  negotiations  and  bribes 
were  finally  rewarded,  and  we  were 
allowed  to  drive  through.  Thanks  be 
to  God. 

We  arrived  back  home  in  Con- 
suelo after  midnight.  Lying  in  my 
bed,  thinking  about  the  events  of 
our  journey,  I saw  the  many  small 
and  wonderful  miracles  that  took 
place.  Never  before  have  I experi- 
enced with  such  clarity  the  hand  of 
God  leading  and  protecting.  I am 
amazed  at  how  perfect  everything 
worked  out.  Delis  is  closer  to  his 
family,  but  with  the  opportunity 
now  to  continue  receiving  the  med- 
ications he  needs  to  survive.  I think 
of  Delis  now,  and  wonder  what  he 
is  thinking  and  feeling.  May  God 
bless  him.oo 
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By  Mary  Anne  O'Connor 


£Thi&/  fyi&rrMtsri... 

Aching  For  Her  Child 


/VO  leofe,  the  local  parish  work- 
er,  and  I set  off  to  visit  with 
\Sy  Manang  Grace,  the  catechist 
in  Kibuda,  an  hour's  walk  away. 
Kibuda  is  a tiny  farming  barrio  (vil- 
lage) in  which  live  some  30  families 
of  the  Binukid  tribal  people.  It  was  a 
good  day  for  walking,  hot  as  usual, 
but  it  made  the  dirt  path  dry  and 
easy  to  manoeuvre.  I dreaded  hav- 
ing to  make  such  walks  in  rainy 
weather  as  passage  was  difficult. 
Still,  the  rainy  season  was  most 
welcome  that  June  of  1992  for  the 
area  had  suffered  a nine-month 
drought  which  had  made  planting 
and  harvesting  for  the  people 
impossible. 

However,  with  the  good,  there 
often  seems  to  come  some  bad,  and 
with  these  much  needed  rains  had 
come  a number  of  deaths  of  under- 
nourished children  unable  to  do 
battle  against  the  water-carried 
diseases  of  typhoid  and  dysentery. 
The  rains  had  served  to  wash  ani- 
mal excrement  into  many  of  the 
local  water  sources.  Needless  to  say, 
there  was  much  illness,  and  those 
who  suffered  most  were  the  little 
ones  whose  systems  were  too  weak 
to  fight  off  the  sickness.  Added  to 
this,  the  fact  that  the  nearest  med- 
ical services  were  some  two  hours 
away  by  jeepney  transport  and 
many  people  not  having  funds  to 
pay  for  such  help,  there  existed 
quite  an  epidemic  of  death  around 
the  farming  community  in  which 
we  lived. 

It  was  tragic  to  see  the  all-too- 
familiar  procession  of  mourners 
behind  a tiny  wooden  coffin  in 
which  laid  another  child  victim  of 
malnourishment  and  disease.  At 


It  was  tragic  to  see  the  all-too-familiar 
procession  of  mourners  behind  a tiny  wooden 
coffin  in  which  laid  another  child  victim  of 
malnourishment  and  disease. 


another  tribal  community  a 
few  minutes  walk  from  our 
home,  some  15  children  had 
died  in  two  weeks.  Cleofe 
and  I had  gone  to  visit  with 
some  of  the  families  after 
the  burials  to  see  what  had 
happened,  and  always  it 
was  the  same,  diarrhea  and 
vomiting. 

I can't  explain  how 
absolutely  useless  one  feels 
in  such  situations.  The  usual 
advice  to  boil  water  and  be 
sure  to  take  in  salt  and 
sugar  was  not  always  fol- 
lowed because  of  a lack  of 
fuel,  and  also  the  under- 
standable mistrust  these  people 
would  have  of  any  advice  using 
'western'  type  medicine.  Many  were 
the  incidents  in  their  lives  as  tribal 
people  wherein  they  were  forced 
into  changes  in  their  lifestyle  from 
the  so-called  more  'sophisticated' 
urban  dwellers  of  their  nation.  So, 
with  all  these  factors  it  was  quite 
difficult  to  know  what  to  do,  and 
most  times  there  was  little  or  noth- 
ing, outside  of  visiting  and  showing 
some  concern  for  their  pain  at  the 
loss  of  their  child. 

Our  trip  to  Kibuda  involved 
checking  in  with  Manang  Grace  as 
to  her  plans  for  the  coming  school 
year  and  her  continuing  as  a cate- 
chist in  the  primary  school  there. 


After  being  received  as  always  with 
warmth  and  hospitality  by  Manang 
Grace  and  her  family,  discussing  the 
parish  plan  for  catechists,  and  eat- 
ing lunch,  we  made  ready  to  head 
for  home.  Manang  Grace  then 
informed  us  of  a little  boy  who  had 
died  early  that  morning.  The  family 
was  not  Christian,  but  she  won- 
dered if  we  would  like  to  visit.  My 
heart  sank  at  her  words.  "O  God, 
where  are  you  in  all  this?"  I prayed. 

I felt  so  empty,  so  useless,  so  hope- 
less, as  I nodded  my  agreement  to 
Cleofe  that  1 would  go  if  she  wished 
to  visit  also. 

The  house  was  nearby,  a few 
minutes  walk  across  a brook,  hop- 
ping stones.  It  was  a typical  house 
made  of  wood,  bamboo  flooring. 
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Helen  Harrington 


For  two  years,  Scarboro  lay  missioner 
Mary  Anne  O'Connor  accompanied  the 
people  of  the  Philippines. 


with  a tin  roof,  and  set  high  on 
stilts.  I recall  the  house  swaying  as 
we  walked  up  the  ladder-like  steps 
to  enter.  There  were  men  gathered 
outside  speaking  in  their  own 
Binukid  tongue,  presumably  con- 
structing the  coffin. 

As  we  entered,  there  was  little 
talking  in  the  tiny  room  where 
mostly  women  and  a couple  of 
young  children  sat  in  squat  position 
on  the  floor.  Cleofe,  Manang  Grace 
and  I were  given  a makeshift  bench 
to  sit  on.  I was  acutely  aware  of  the 
small  corpse  laid  out  on  a straw  mat 
some  five  feet  from  us.  The  body  of 
the  little  boy  was  covered  with  an 
old  sheet,  clean,  yet  clearly  used. 
There  were  candles  all  around  him 
and  an  open  jar  in  which  money 
was  placed  to  assist  the  family  with 
paying  for  the  refreshments  offered 
visitors  and  for  the  new  clothes  for 
the  child  to  be  buried  in.  I let  Cleofe 
do  the  talking  as  1 did  on  most  occa- 
sions such  as  these.  Words  seem  so 
empty  to  me  at  moments  like  this, 
and  with  my  being  a foreigner  and 
not  able  to  converse  in  the  Binukid 
tongue,  I felt  Cleofe  and  Manang 
Grace  would  best  handle  the  appro- 
priate questions  and  conversation. 

As  I watched  the  mother  of  the 
child  lean  forward  to  remove  the 
white  cheesecloth-type  fabric  from 
the  boy's  face,  I was  touched  by  her 
sorrow  and  her  gentle  touch.  She 
was  a middle-aged,  strained  and 


tired-looking  woman,  dressed  very 
poorly.  One  could  see  her  love  for 
this  child  of  hers  now  rigid  in  death 
from  the  disease  which  claimed  his 
life.  There  were  strange  black 
blotches  around  his  chest  and 
swollen  belly,  and  she  spoke  of  his 
pain  in  those  last  hours.  She  cried 
silent  yet  soul-filled  tears  as  she  said 
how  he  was  what  they  commonly 
called,  "abnormal."  This  usually 
meant  the  person  was  mentally  and 
physically  disabled.  She  said  that  he 
had  never  spoken  and  never  knew 
her,  to  her  knowledge,  as  "mother". 
Eating,  she  said,  was  his  favourite 
thing  to  do,  and  he  did  seem  to 
recognize  her  as  the  one  who  gave 
him  food. 

I wept  at  the  beauty  of  this  wom- 
an's love,  this  mother's  love  for  a 
child  who  outwardly  never  seemed 
able  to  acknowledge  her  caring  and 
selfless  giving.  I felt  great  reverence 
for  the  face  of  the  suffering  Christ 
whom  I encountered  in  this  woman 
grieving  for  her  "abnormal"  child. 

A life  which  though  so  labeled,  had 
called  forth  from  her  this  depth  of 
compassion  and  love!  This  child 
whose  life  and  presence,  perhaps 
she  alone,  would  truly  miss. 

As  this  all  was  moving  before 
me,  the  taste  and  feel  of  death  was 
evident.  The  smell  of  the  dead 
body — there  would  be  no  embalm- 
ing or  other  preparation  by  funeral 
parlour  professionals.  The  sight  of 


the  flies  circling  the  corpse.  The 
sound  of  the  hammer  and  saw  mak- 
ing the  box  in  which  this  child 
would  be  placed.  And  the  woman, 
in  silent  wailing,  aching  for  this 
child  for  whom  she  had  served  as 
nourisher,  protector,  total  caregiver. 
This  woman  who  beheld  in  him  one 
worthy  of  such  selfless  attention 
and  energy.  This  woman  who,  in 
my  eyes,  had  imaged  Christ  to  a 
seemingly  broken,  unproductive 
little  life.  This  woman  who  so  natu- 
rally and  without  thought  for  praise 
and  recognition,  gave  her  heart's  life 
to  this  child.  This  woman  who 
would  carry  the  memory  of  this  life 
with  her  forever.  This  mother,  who 
would  not  forget  that  this  her  son 
had  been  born,  had  lived,  and  so 
would  be  mourned  in  his  death. 

We  left  before  the  procession  for 
burial.  The  burial  ground  was  an 
hour's  walk  in  a direction  opposite 
to  our  path  for  home.  Somehow, 
though,  I did  not  feel  worthy  to 
walk  this  path  with  this  woman 
whose  "sandal  strap  I felt  not  fit  to 
untie."  She  will  always  be  for  me 
one  of  those  unknown  saints  in  our 
world  who  reflect  and  live 
poignantly  the  simple  life  in  which 
they  find  themselves.  Unassuming, 
humble,  compassionate  people  who 
do  marvellous  things  out  of  love, 
even  for  those  whom  we,  in  our 
ignorance,  may  call  or  think  of  as 
"abnormal  /7oo 


This  woman , who  would  carry  the  memory  of  this  life  with  her  forever. 
This  mother,  who  zvould  not  forget  that  this  her  son  had  been  born,  had  lived, 

and  so  would  be  mourned  in  his  death. 
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A place  where  we  gathered  as  a loving  community,  as  family, 
young  and  old,  women  and  men,  from  all  walks  of  life. 


A circle  of  celebration  and  spirit,  where  we  were  free  to 
dance  and  sing  and  laugh, 
a space  full  of  energy  and  vitality. 


A sacred  place  for  silence,  too, 
a silence  pregnant  with  new  possibilities. 


& 


dreamed  a dream  of  church... 


Scarboro  lay 
missioner  Mark 
Hathaway,  who 
was  missioned  to 
Peru  for  eight 
years,  returned  to 
Canada  to  serve 
in  the  Society's 
Lay  Mission 
Office  and  is  now 
co-director  of 
Scarboro's  Justice 
and  Peace  Office. 


A community  of  prophets 
challenging  our  society  to  its  very  core, 
made  up  of  people  living  in  simplicity, 
extending  hospitality  to  those  on  the  margins; 
listening,  listening  to  the  cries  of  the  suffering, 
being  with  and  of  the  oppressed. 

A birthing  church,  showing  humanity  a way  to  a new  life 
in  harmony  with  all  of  God's  creation, 
deeply  at  one  with  Mother  Earth. 

An  inclusive  space, 

where  we  break  the  bread  and  share  the  wine, 
where  we  speak  and  act  and  celebrate  with  diversity, 
but  without  distinctions. 

A church  of  churches,  linked  by  a common  vision 
and  a common  hope, 
disciples  of  Jesus  all, 

but  welcoming  to  all  cultures  and  all  religions. 


A conspiracy  of  hope, 
a movement  of  the  Spirit, 
a midwife  to  the  Reign  of  God. 

Then  I awoke  to  see 

that  the  dream  could  indeed  be  a reality, 
if  only  we  ourselves  would  make  it  so. 
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By  Karen  Van  Loon 


* i7/  spent  my  first  month  in 
Itacoatiara  convinced 
that  the  Amazon  river 
was  flowing  backwards. 

I had  lost  my  sense  of 
direction  upon  arrival, 
thinking  Itacoatiara  is  on  the  south 
bank  while  actually  it  is  on  the 
north  bank;  despite  watching 
branches  float  by  'upstream/  and 
seeing  the  sun  set  in  the  'east.' 

Adjusting  to  a different  culture 
and  country  has  been  like  losing  my 
sense  of  direction.  Much  of  what  I 
automatically  did  in  Canada  now 
often  requires  a lot  of  conscious 
effort.  I spent  two  hours  of  my  first 
morning  here  trying  to  figure  out 
how  to  turn  on  the  stove  and  then 
how  to  make  coffee.  I’ve  been  learn- 
ing the  names  of  all  the  different 
fruits,  vegetables,  fish  and  other 
foods,  as  well  as  how  to  cook  or 
even  eat  them.  In  one  small  village 
during  my  first  month,  I remember 
looking  blankly  at  a baked  whole 
fish  with  hard  spiny  scales,  wonder- 
ing how  I was  supposed  to  eat  it. 
The  woman  of  the  house  saw  my 
hesitation,  broke  open  the  fish  with 
her  hands  and  took  some  of  the 
flesh  to  give  to  me  as  well  as  to  her 
young  grandchildren. 

Learning  a new  language  is  like 
learning  to  walk  again  as  a child.  It's 
easy  to  fall.  The  incentive  to  contin- 
ually get  up  and  try  again  is  the 
same  as  my  desire  now  to  explore 
my  environment  and  reach  out  to 
the  people  around  me.  Like  a child  I 
ask  a lot  of  questions,  receive  more 
affirmation  for  my  efforts  than  I 
seem  capable  of  giving  at  this  point, 
ask  people  to  walk  slowly  or  wait 
for  me,  and  at  times  end  up  looking 
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fie  people  of  a small  parish  in  Itacoatiara  gather  before 
Easter  Vigil  Mass  to  celebrate  the  Brazilian  Church’s  v 
annual  lenten  theme  which  calls  for  conversion. 


Photo:  David  Eijsenck. 


with  wonder  or 
incomprehension 
at  all  the  talking 
and  activity 
going  on  around 
me. 

During  my 
estagio — the  week 
spent  living  with 
a Brazilian  family 
while  at  language 
school — I realized 
I was  learning 
Portuguese  whenever  the  mother  of 
the  house  corrected  her  two  and  a 
half  year  old  son  who  was  learning 
to  talk.  Sometimes  I made  the  same 
mistakes  he  did.  As  an  adult  I had 
to  learn  to  appreciate  this  natural 
process  of  'growing  up'  again  with- 
in a different  culture. 

Brazilians  are  naturally  and  gen- 
erously hospitable.  My  Brazilian 
family  during  the  estagio  helped  me 
to  feel  at  home  and  introduced  me 
to  others  in  the  community  as  their 
daughter.  The  mother  taught  me 
some  basic  cooking,  Brazilian  style. 

These  families  who  invite  lan- 
guage school  students  to  live  with 
them  do  not  accept  payment,  saying 
that  this  is  their  mission.  When  I 
applied  to  Scarboro  Missions  I was 
asked  what  Scripture  passages  were 
significant  to  me  and,  in  my  desire 
to  serve,  I chose  the  parable  of  the 
goats  and  the  sheep.  I forgot  about 
the  part,  "I  was  a stranger  and  you 
invited  me  in"  (Matthew  25:35), 
until  I experienced  it  here. 

Once,  in  a small  community  out- 
side Itacoatiara,  I went  for  a walk 
and  was  feeling  very  much  a 
stranger.  Soon  a girl,  about  nine 
years  old,  began  walking  with  me. 


asking  me  who  I was  and  where  I 
was  staying.  I no  longer  felt  so 
alone. 

Despite  the  times  of  loneliness 
and  culture  shock,  my  experience  so 
far  of  Brazil  and  the  church  here  has 
been  very  energizing  and  life-giv- 
ing. Every  year  during  Lent  the 
Brazilian  church  has  a theme  which 
calls  for  conversion.  This  year's 
theme  is  people  excluded  from  soci- 
ety— such  as  street  people,  prison- 
ers, the  sick — and  asks  the  question, 
"Is  it  you  Jesus?"  At  the  beginning 
of  Easter  Vigil  Mass  at  a small 
parish  nearby  we  gathered  outside 
and  formed  a circle  around  a large 
bonfire.  As  the  Easter  candle  and 
our  candles  were  lit  I saw  again  that 
I am  not  alone  here.  I felt  very  much 
at  peace  and  privileged  to  be  walk- 
ing with  the  people,  the  church  in 
Brazil. 

The  call  to  conversion  empha- 
sizes concrete  action  here.  I look 
forward  to  working  at  this  with  the 
people  in  Itacoatiara  when  I return 
from  language  school.  However,  as 
in  Micah  6:8, 1 must  first  learn  to 
walk  humbly  with  God  and  with 
the  people  of  this  new  land.°° 
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Lay  missioner  Paul  McGuire  (R)  with  Xavierian  seminarians 
John  Walsh  and  Laurenzo  Torri.  Brazil. 


Brazilian  Sr\zza 


By  Paul  McGuire 


f you  ever  come  to 
Brazil,  take  my  advice; 
when  you  go  out  to  eat, 
don't  order  the  pizza. 
Brazil  has  a wonderful 
variety  of  foods,  includ- 
ing fish,  chicken,  rice, 
lots  of  fruit.  Even  the  fast-food  ham- 
burgers are  good.  But  one  thing 
Brazilians  haven't  yet  mastered  is 
the  art  of  making  pizza. 

I’ve  been  in  Brazil  now  for  three 
months  and  in  that  time  I've  had 
pizzas  with  everything  on  them 
from  corn,  to  rice,  to  peas.  I even 
had  one  pizza  that  was  nothing 
more  than  melted  cheese  on  bread, 
with  some  type  of  curry  spice. 

For  me,  going  through  culture 
shock  was  a lot  like  ordering  pizza 
in  Brazil.  I studied  anthropology  in 
university,  and  culture  shock  is  one 
of  the  first  things  they  tell  you  about 
in  the  introductory  courses.  I 
remember  the  'prof'  saying  there  is 
a certain  pattern  to  it:  some  loneli- 
ness, homesickness  and  frustration 
with  the  adaptation  to  the  new  cul- 
ture. 

About  a month  and  a half  after 
arriving  in  Brazil,  and  two  weeks 
into  my  language  school  course,  I 


began  to  feel  very  lonely.  I’m  not 
just  talking  about  the  "I  miss  my 
Mom"  kind  of  feeling  that  I still  get 
every  time  I have  to  do  my  wash  by 
hand.  I'm  talking  about  a feeling  so 
deep  that  you  feel  isolated  from  the 
rest  of  the  world  even  when  you  are 
in  the  middle  of  a big  crowd  of  peo- 
ple. 

I mean,  here  I am  in  a new  coun- 
try, surrounded  by  people  and  I 
can't  understand  a word  they're 
saying.  It's  like  walking  around 
with  a gag  over  your  mouth.  I was 
sitting  in  front  of  a restaurant  one 
day  when  a man  came  running  up, 
shouting  and  screaming.  As  I still 
didn't  know  the  language  very  well, 
I had  no  idea  what  was  going  on. 
Was  it  a fire?  A bomb?  Did  someone 
need  help?  Half  the  men  in  the 
building  ran  out  onto  the  road  and 
followed  the  man  down  the  block 
and  around  the  corner.  All  I could 
do  was  sit  there  and  wonder.  Maybe 
all  he  had  said  was,  "First  one 
around  the  block  gets  a free  beer!" 

Culture  shock  was  also  not  just 
something  that  came  as  a quick  bout 
of  depression  and  then  went  away. 
For  me,  there  were  up  days  and 
down  days.  There  were  days  that  I 


felt  kinds  of  sorrow  and  selfishness 
I didn't  even  know  existed. 

One  day  I'd  be  speaking  volumes 
of  Portuguese,  explaining  my 
thoughts  on  Quebec  separation  to 
someone,  the  next  day  I'd  be  strug- 
gling to  say  "Bom  dia"  (Good  day). 
There  were  days  when  I'd  be 
embracing  the  culture,  chatting  it  up 
with  the  senoritas,  trying  new  foods, 
and  listening  and  dancing  to  samba. 
There  were  other  days  when  I want- 
ed to  hide  away  in  my  room  with 
loud  rock  music  blaring,  or  go  to  a 
violent  "Schwartzenegger"  movie 
and  after,  eat  a greasy  hamburg  and 
chips.  There  were  other  days  when  I 
was  lonely  for  things  that  I should 
be  grateful  to  have  a break  from, 
like  snow,  winter,  M & M's,  hockey 
scores,  and  yes,  I even  had  days 
when  I missed  not  hearing  about 
O.J.  Those  days  come  and  go,  and  as 
I begin  to  adapt  to  a new  culture, 
those  days  come  a lot  less  frequent- 
ly- 

I'm  speaking  the  language  a lot 
more  clearly  now,  and  starting  to 
understand  Brazilian  culture,  and 
sometimes  when  we  go  out,  I even 
order  pizza.®® 
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Still  F eel  Their 


By  Lorraine  Reaume 


& ffll/  back  in  my  office 
going  through  the  pile  of  mail, 
but  I still  feel  their  hands, 
little  hands  thrusting  themselves  into  mine, 
desperate  to  be  touched,  acknowledged; 

hands  full  of  sores  and  dirt  and  hope, 
some  which  will  never  become  big  hands. 

I glance  back  at  Mark 

as  we  trudge  through  the  mud  of  this  slum 
called  Korogocho,  "Trash  pile". 

Two  little  inhabitants  of  this  "Trash  pile" 
are  gleefully  holding  his  hands, 
their  day  made  exciting  by  this  touch 
of  the  exotic  foreigners. 

We  continue  to  walk  to  choruses  of  little  voices, 
"Mzungu!  Mzungu!"  (Foreigner) 

"How  are  you?  How  are  you?" 

"Fine,"  we  respond.  "How  are  you?" 

They  chant  again,  " Mzungu ! Mzungu!'' 

The  words  end  there,  but  the  hands  remain 
and  their  eyes  shine  with  excitement  and  daring; 
eyes  which  see  mothers  dying  of  AIDS, 
fathers  leaving,  unemployed,  sick; 
eyes  which  rest  in  tin  and  cardboard  shacks; 
eyes  which  see  the  government  bulldozers 
destroy  the  slum,  their  homes; 
eyes  which  still  believe  in  life. 

And  hands 

reaching,  grasping,  holding, 
knowing  that  this  world 

somehow  still  has  something  good  to  hold  on  to. 


Scarboro  lay  missioners 
Lorraine  Reaume  and  Mark 
Hathaway  travelled  to  Africa 
in  May  of  this  year  to 
investigate  the  possibility 
of  Scarboro  Missions 
collaborating  with  the 
local  church  and  the 
Canadian  Sisters  of  the 
Missionaries  of  the 
Immaculate  Conception  in 
the  Diocese  of  Mzuzu, 
Malawi. 
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A New  Video  from  Scarboro  Missions! 


• ' \ 


Two  new  productions  on  one  cassette! 


HEALTH  AND  LIFE  FOR  THE 
NGOBE  PEOPLE 

This  programme  tells  the  stories  of  a 
Ngobe  indigenous  community  in 
Panama,  the  success  of  their  health 
program  and  their  ongoing  struggle  to 
retain  their  lands.  Scarboro  Missions 
has  been  present  in  Panama  since  1964, 
primarily  through  the  work  of  the 
Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute 
which  trains  leaders  from 
grassroots  organizations  throughout 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 


(12  minutes) 

COME  AND  SEE 

Originally  founded  to  educate  priests 
for  mission  in  China,  Scarboro 
Missions  opened  its  doors  to  laity  in 
1974.  Since  then  some  45  Canadian  lay 
people  have  been  able  to  express  their 
faith  through  overseas  mission  with  the 
Society.  In  this  new  production,  priests 
and  laity  share  their  reflections  on 
working  together  in 
cross  cultural  mission. 

(12  minutes) 


Available  on  VHS  @ $15.00  per  cassette.  To  order,  send  your  cheque  or  money  order  with  this  ad  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M 1M4. 


See  Scarboro  Missions  on  Catholic  Journal,  Vision  TV 

Friday,  November  24,  at  7:30  p.m. 

Re-broadcast  Saturdays  at  1:00  a.m.  and  Mondays  at  1 1:00  a.m. 


Catholic  Journal  is  a 26-part  series  airing  on  Vision  Television.  Each  half-hour 
is  made  up  of  two  segments  focusing  on  aspects  of  Catholic  faith  life.  It  is  produced  by  Villagers 
Communications  and  is  an  initiative  of  the  Catholic  Television  Group  of  which  Scarboro  Missions  is  a member. 
To  join  the  Catholic  Television  Group,  write,  call  or  fax:  Villagers  Communications, 

26  Linden  Street,  Toronto,  On,  M4Y  1V6.  Ph:  416-323-3228;  Fax:  416-323-1201. 
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Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 


Cross  Cultures ! 


scaiboro 

missions 


Be  a 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


Fr.  A1  Felix  at  the  wedding 
of  a young  Guyanese  couple. 


Missionary 

Overseas 


A new  group  of  lay  candidates  currently  taking  part  in  Scarboro  Missions' 
four-month  preparation  programme  for  overseas  mission. 
Clockwise  from  top  left:  Eric  Lagace,  Terry  Heemskerk, 

Bev  and  Ray  Van  Tomme,  Mark  Halle,  Mary  Rowlands, 

Harry  Heemskerk,  and  Penelope  Somerville. 


Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian  Catholics 
to  share  life  and  faith  with  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Yes I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood  □ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province  Code  Education  Age 

Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

( h coll  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.apc.org 


Complete  and  mail  this  today l ...Or  give  ns  a call. 


1 


j 


S.F.M. 


^scarboro 
ill  missions 


November  1995 
$1.00 


MAGAZINE  CALENDAR  ISSUE 


For  some  76  years,  Scarboro  missionaries,  in  the 
footsteps  of  our  founder  Monsignor  Fraser,  have 
worked  in  the  mission  fields  outside  Canada. 
They  have  responded  wholeheartedly  to  the  command 
of  Christ  to  go  forth  and  proclaim  the  Good  News  to 
all  peoples.  While  their  dedication  was  crucial,  their 
vocation  has  only  been  possible  through  the  prayerful 
support  and  generous  financial  aid  of  mission-minded 
Canadian  Catholics  like  yourself. 

The  Society  currently  has  82  priest  missionaries 
and  12  lay  missionaries.  As  more  members  gradually 
return  to  Canada  to  retire,  due  to  age  or  failing  health, 
our  Society  is  becoming  deeply  concerned  about  ade- 
quately addressing  their  basic  requirements.  They  are 
deserving  of  our  support,  attention,  friendship  and 
care. 

At  the  same  time,  we  cannot  abandon  our  sup- 
port for  the  strategic  mission  needs  of  our  overseas 
projects,  and  priest  and  lay  missionaries  working  in 
various  areas  of  the  world. 

In  my  position  as  Superior  General  of  the  Scar- 
boro Foreign  Mission  Society,  I,  along  with  the  Gener- 
al Council,  Frs.  Michael  Traher  and  Hugh 
MacDougall,  have  become  acutely  aware  both  of  the 
present  and  future  needs  of  our  members. 

In  the  past,  through  donations  and  bequests,  we 
were  able  to  care  for  our  retired  priests.  They  then 
were  few  in  number.  Today  the  numbers  of  Scarboro 
priests  needing  our  care  has  increased  considerably 
(now  approximately  25).  This  has  placed  a heavier 
than  expected  financial  burden  upon  our  Society's 
resources,  but  one  we  accept  and  share  with  you  our 
supporters.  It  is  our  intention,  and  I am  sure  you 
share  our  conviction,  that  we  provide  adequately  for 
our  missionary  priests  in  their  final  years. 

Today  I come  to  you  'hat  in  hand'  and  invite  you 
to  share  with  us  our  responsibility  to  care  for  our 
elderly  missionaries.  With  this  letter,  I am  asking  you, 
on  behalf  of  all  Scarboro  priests  and  lay  missionaries, 
to  financially  support  our  appeal  to  establish  a special 
lund  of  one  million  dollars.  I realize  that  you  are 
already  helping  us  in  our  mission  work  and  that  you 
receive  appeals  from  our  Promotion  Department.  My 
request  is,  however,  a one-time  extraordinary  appeal. 


In  fact,  this  is  the  first  time  in  our  history  that  we  have 
made  such  a petition.  I ask  you  to  be  extra  generous 
with  this  one-time  donation.  Whatever  amount  you 
can  give  will  be  appreciated.  I have  nowhere  else  to 
turn  for  support  but  to  you,  a friend  of  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions. I assure  you  we  would  not  be  making  this 
appeal  if  we  had  reserve  funds  to  support  it,  but  our 
funds  are  committed  to  programs  to  ensure  that  our 
mission  work  continues  overseas  and  in  Canada. 

Your  support  can  take  many  forms: 

1.  A cheque  or  money  order,  made  out  to  Scarboro 
Missions,  for  which  a tax  receipt  will  be  issued 
(see  form,  next  page). 

2.  Share  this  invitation  and  appeal  with  others  who 
would  be  interested  in  supporting  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions or,  if  you  would  prefer,  please  send  me 
their  names  and  addresses  and  I will  write  to 
them. 

3.  Remember  the  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society 
in  your  Will  and  specify  that  the  money  is  for 
"senior  missionaries". 

If  you  have  personal  doubts  or  questions  about 
this  appeal,  please  write  to  me  and  I will  try  to  answer 
your  questions.  In  closing,  I want  to  thank  you  for 
your  prayers  and  support,  I do  not  apologize  for  ask- 
ing for  this  financial  support.  We  all,  I believe,  share 
the  responsibility  of  supporting  those  who  commit 
their  lives  to  the  evangelization  of  nations. 

Speaking  for  all  our  priests  and  lay  missionaries 
at  Scarboro  Missions,  I thank  you  for  your  considera- 
tion to  support  our  appeal  for  the  sick  and  elderly  of 
our  Society.  May  God  continue  to  bless  all  who  con- 
sciously address  their  vocation  as  partners  in  mission. 

Sincerely, 


Superior  General 
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By  Fr.  Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 


As  priest  and  laity,  male  and  female,  married  and 
single,  old  and  young,  our  Scarboro  community 
is  truly  a family,  and  like  a family,  special  care 
and  concern  is  given  to  our  retired,  aging  and  sick 
members  whose  wisdom  and  giftedness  enriches  our 
community. 

It  is  this  care  and  concern  that  prompted  a recent 
letter  (see  opposite  page)  written  to  many  of  you  by  our 
Superior  General,  Fr.  Brian  Swords.  In  it,  Fr.  Swords 
made  a special  appeal  to  you  for  financial  help  in  meet- 
ing the  needs  of  our  retired  missionaries. 

Three  months  have  passed  since  the  letter  was  sent 
out  and  your  replies  and  donations  continue  to  come 
in.  We  have  been  humbled  and  filled  with  gratitude  by 
your  response.  You  have  affirmed  us  in  our  lives  as 
missionaries.  You  have  given  us,  both  young  and  old, 
the  courage  to  continue  our  journey  as  missionaries. 

To  those  who  have  responded  to  this  appeal,  we 
thank  you!  If  you  are  seeing  this  for  the  first  time,  we 
hope  you  will  not  let  this  one-time  appeal  pass  you  by. 

To  date,  we  have  received  approximately  5900 
replies,  and  donations  to  our  "retirement  fund"  have 
reached  $462,000.  At  present,  we  have  about  25  retired 
or  sick  members,  all  of  whom  have  spent  most  of  their 
lives  overseas.  Because  of  this,  they  do  not  receive  the 
Canada  Pension.  However,  they  do  receive  the  Old 
Age  pension,  which  is  very  helpful  to  them. 

i 

[ Scarboro  Missions  Retirement  Fund 
J Dear  Father  Swords, 

J As  a sign  of  my  appreciation  for  the  missionary  work  of  Scarboro  priests,  enclosed  please  find  my  cheque/ money  j 
J order  payable  to  Scarboro  Missions.  Please  add  this  to  your  "Retirement  Fund"  so  as  to  provide  adequately  for  the 
[ missionaries'  present  and  future  retirement. 

Amount  Enclosed:  $ 

] Name  (please  print) 

j Address 

j City Province Code 

| Please  clip  and  mail  to  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  ON,  M1M  1M4.  [ 

j Your  gift  is  tax  deductible.  Thank  you  and  God  bless! 

i 1 
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In  this  article,  we  would  like  to  introduce  you  to  our 
retired  or  semi-retired  missionaries.  Some  live  here  at 
our  central  house  in  Scarborough,  while  there  are  oth- 
ers who  have  chosen  to  retire  in  their  home  province  or 
who  have  stayed  in  the  overseas  mission  country 
where  they  have  lived  most  of  their  lives. 

In  September,  Fr.  Dan  MacNeil,  pictured  below  with 
Fr.  Swords,  celebrated  his  84th  birthday!  Having 


Above:  Fr.  John  Gault  (L)  and  Fr.  Basil  Kirby. 
Photo  at  Left:  Bishop  Paul  McHugh. 


served  most  of  his  life  in  the  Dominican  Republic,  Fr. 
Dan  is  more  at  home  there  than  here.  Despite  the 
frailty  that  often  comes  with  age,  he  still  gives  himself 
to  communal  life  and  is  renowned  among  us  for  his 
explanations  of  the  Gospel,  given  to  young  and  old 
alike. 

Bishop  Paul  McHugh  who  suffered  a serious  stroke 
in  1982,  lives  here  and  is  a constant  source  of  strength 
to  our  community.  Bishop  Paul  continually  reminds  us 
to  pray  and  especially  to  keep  the  presence  of  the  Holy 
Spirit  in  our  lives. 

Fr.  Jack  McGoey,  although  retired,  has  just 
published  another  book,  " Collapse  of  the  Sexual  Revolu- 
tion". There  is  also  Fr.  Vic  Vachon  who  tells  us  that  he 
is  retired  but  if  you  want  to  contact  him  you  will  find 
him  helping  out  in  some  parish.  A recent  arrival  is  Fr. 
Joseph  Curcio  who  had  been  working  with  Native 
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peoples  in  Saskatchewan,  this  after  years  of  mission 
work  overseas.  Fr.  Joe  inspires  us  with  his  strong  sense 
of  community  and  dedication  to  mission. 

Our  community  would  not  be  the  same  without  Frs. 
Cranley  and  Daniel.  Fr.  Cranley,  showing  an  amazing 
recovery  from  a heart  bypass  operation,  has  resumed 
his  duties  taking  care  of  the  Society's  archives;  and  Fr. 
Daniel,  who  has  a serious  heart  condition,  continues  as 
editor  of  our  newsletter  while  recovering  from  a minor 
stroke  he  suffered  in  early  summer. 

Fr.  Basil  Kirby  lives  with  family  here  in  Toronto,  yet 
he  maintains  a strong  involvement  in  our  community 
activities,  especially  our  prayer  group.  As  a result  of 
Fr.  Basil's  mission  years  in  Guyana  with  its  many  cul- 
tures and  faiths,  he  continues  a keen  interest  in  the 
work  of  interfaith  dialogue. 


Fr.  Robert  Cranley,  archivist  for  Scarboro  Missions. 
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Fr.  Harvey  Steele  and  lay  missionary  candidate  Mark  Halle. 


Fr.  Joseph  Curcio  and  former  lay  missionary 
Armella  Sonntag. 


For  over  25  years,  lay  people  have  been  part  of  Scar- 
boro  Missions,  serving  in  mission  side-by-side  with 
Scarboro  priest  members.  With  the  arrival  of  each  new 
group  of  candidates  for  overseas  mission,  our  Scarboro 
community  here  in  Canada  takes  on  the  aura  of  an 
extended  family. 

There  are  currently  eight  new  lay  people  taking  part 
in  our  four-month  programme  of  preparation  for  mis- 
sion service  overseas.  They  often  join  us  for  meals, 
prayer  and  the  celebration  of  Mass,  and  we  often  gath- 
er together  at  the  end  of  a work  or  study  day  to  social- 
ize before  our  evening  meal.  At  these  times  it  is  not 
uncommon  to  see  our  new  candidates  spending  time 
with  one  of  our  Scarboro  clan  elders.  One  of  these  is  Fr. 
Harvey  Steele  who  first  went  to  China  in  1938  and  has 
lived  a full  and  interesting  life  as  a missionary  that 
spans  almost  60  years.  An  avid  reader,  Fr.  Harvey 
loves  to  debate  with  young  and  old,  especially  if  the 


debate  concerns  the  politics  of  State  and  Church. 

If  it's  psychology  you  wish  to  discuss,  then  Fr.  John 
Gault  is  the  one  to  see.  Despite  his  "getting  older"  as 
he  often  reminds  us,  Fr.  John  is  well-known  within  our 
community  for  his  wise  and  prayerful  counsel.  Fr. 
John's  doors  are  always  open.  Then  there  is  Fr.  Tom 
McQuaid  whose  first  love  is  to  pray.  Although  his 
memory  is  not  what  it  used  to  be,  Fr.  Tom  enjoys  pass- 
ing the  time  playing  cards,  offering  a challenge  to  all, 
win  or  lose. 

Along  with  our  community  elders,  several  of  our 
younger  members,  Frs.  Robert  (Buddy)  Smith,  Charles 
Lagan,  Joseph  Young  and  Longie  MacLean  have  had 
their  missionary  careers  shortened  by  illness.  By  their 
prayers  and  example,  they,  too,  add  much  to  commu- 
nity life  and  are  a real  inspiration  to  all  of  us. 

One  of  our  priests,  Fr.  Pat  McDonough,  has  taken  on 
a special  ministry  to  our  retired  and  sick  members. 


Fr.  Tom  McQuaid  (R),  challenges  Fr.  Paul  Ouellette  (L)  and  lay  missionary 
candidate  Harry  Heemskerk  to  a game  of  cards. 


Continued  on  page  30... 


Fr.  Vic  Vachon  (R)  with  Fr.  Dan  MacNeil, 
shown  here  in  the  Dominican  Republic 
where  both  served  for  many  years. 
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• Ascension  Sunday 

26 

• Pentecost  Sunday 

44 


Japan.  Credit:  Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 
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• Fr.  Arthur  MacKinnon, 
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Dominican  Republic  (1965) 
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(patroness  of  South  America) 
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• Our  Lady  of  Sorrows 
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that  the  years  of  your  life  may  he  many . 
I have  taught  you  the  way  of  wisdom; 
I have  led  you  in  the  paths  of  uprightness/' 

(Proverbs  4:10-11) 
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your  sons  and  your  daughters  shall  prophesy , 
your  old  men  shall  dream  dreamsr 
and  your  young  men  shall  see  visions 

(Joel  2:28) 
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• S.  Francis  Xavier  (patron 
of  Scarboro  Missions) 
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31 
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• Srs.  M.  Clark,  I.  Ford, 
D.  Kazel  and  lay 
missioner  J.  Donovan, 
martyred,  El  Salvador 
(1980) 
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• Padre  Montesinos' 
Advent  Sermon,  1511 
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Sunday 
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1st  Sunday  in  Advent 
(A  Cycle) 

8 

• 2nd  Sunday  in  Advent 

• Immaculate  Conception 

L5 

3rd  Sunday  in  Advent 

22 

• 4th  Sunday  in  Advent 

29 

• Feast  of  the  Holy  Family 

» 1 • 

» 1 • 

Fr.  Pat  McDonough  (L)  who  sees  to  the 
needs  of  our  older  members,  is  shown 
here  with  Fr.  Roland  Roberts. 

Fr.  "Rollie"  passed  away  in  1994. 


Recent  gathering  of  former  classmates  to  celebrate  50  years  of  priesthood. 
(L-R)  Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Moriarty,  Bishop  Clune,  Fr.  J.  Mahoney, 
Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Moore,  Fr.  T.  Mahoney, 

Scarboro  missionary  Fr.  Courtright,  and  Fr.  Raby. 


...Continued  from  page  5 


Fr.  Hugh  McGettigan. 
(Photo  taken  in  1985.) 


making  sure  they  are  being 
cared  for.  Three  mornings  a 
week  he  is  assisted  by  Mrs. 
Agnes  Zagol,  a registered 
nurse  who  keeps  track  of 
vital  signs  and  ensures  a 
healthy  diet  for  those  who 
need  it. 

Our  longest  ordained  (63 
years!)  member,  Fr.  Hugh 
McGettigan,  a China  veter- 
an, is  presently  in  St. 
Patrick's  Nursing  Home  in 
St.  John's, 
Newfoundland. 

Two  more  Scarboro 
priests,  Frs.  Joe 
Moriarty  and  Bob 
Moore,  are  retired 
and  are  also  living 
in  their  native  New- 
foundland. 

Fr.  Howard  Shea, 
who  up  to  a few 
years  ago  was  on 
the  staff  of  St.  Fran- 
cis Xavier  Universi- 
ty, is  retired  in 
Prince  Edward 
Island  but  still 
involved  in  retreat 
and  scripture  work- 
shops. Fr.  Pat 
Moore,  who  for 
years  travelled  to 
various  countries 


Fr.  Pat  Moore  at  Our  Lady  of  Fatima 
Shrine,  St.  Mary's,  Ontario.  1985. 


preaching  the  message  of  Our  Lady  of  Fatima,  is  now 
retired  in  Sudbury.  Fr.  Tony  Marsh,  recently  retired,  is 
now  living  with  his  two  sisters  in  Reserve,  Cape  Bre- 
ton, and  Fr.  Jim  Gillis  is  retired  in  Antigonish,  Nova 
Scotia.  Two  Scarboro  priests  are  retired  in  the  United 
States.  Fr.  George  Courtright,  who  had  a heart  bypass 
operation  some  time  ago,  helps  out  in  a parish  in  Fern- 
dale,  Michigan,  and  Fr.  John  O'Connor  is  retired  in 
Sun  City,  Florida. 

One  of  our  older  members  who  has  chosen  to 
remain  overseas  is  Monsignor  Robert  Hymus  who 
continues  to  help  out  in  Las  Tablas,  at  the  shrine  he 
built  in  honour  of  St.  Martin  de  Porres.  Las  Tablas  is 
close  to  the  town  of  Bani  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

Speaking  with  our  senior  missionaries  in  Japan,  one 
gets  the  clear  impression  that  their  intention  is  to  stay 
in  Japan  as  long  as  they  can  be  of  service  to  the 
Japanese  Christian  community. 

Indeed,  most  Scarboro  priests  do  not  retire  from 
active  ministry  until  they  are  forced  to  do  so  due  to 
aging  or  because  of  failing  health. 

Five  years  ago,  a retired  auto  worker  who  lives  in 
Oshawa,  Ontario,  came  to  see  me  about  an  article  he 
had  read  in  Scarboro  Missions  magazine.  Friendship 
followed  and  I have  since  visited  his  home  and  met  his 
wife  and  family.  They  have  also  visited  us  here  at  Scar- 
boro Missions.  Recently  he  suffered  a mild  heart 
attack,  and  when  I went  to  visit  him  he  gave  me  a 
donation  for  our  retirement  fund.  As  he  did  so,  he  said 
to  his  wife,  "These  people  have  given  their  lives.  They 
deserve  whatever  we  can  give  to  help  them."  It  is  with 
humility  and  thanksgiving  that  Scarboro  missionaries 
everywhere,  both  old  and  young,  receive  your  support 
and  prayers. oo 
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THIS  ISSUE  CONTAINS 
OUR 

CHRISTMAS  DONATION  ENVELOPE 

Although  we  have  appealed  for  your  help  in  caring  for 
our  retired  and  sick  missionaries, 
we  must  also  ensure  that  the  vital  work  of  mission  con- 
tinues. With  God's  help  and  yours  we  will  continue  to 
give  witness  to  the  Gospel  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Thank  you  for  your  continued  support. 


Order  Your  1996  Calendars 


MAGAZINE  CALENDAR 

This  attractive,  full-colour  calendar  features  the  people 
of  Asia,  Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean  who  inspire 
us  with  their  joyfulness  and  hope,  wisdom  and  strength. 

Cost:  $1.00  per  calendar 

100  - 199  calendars  = 10%  discount 
200  - 299  calendars  = 20%  discount 
orders  over  300  = 30%  discount 


No.  of  calendars: 


x $1.00  = 


Less: 


% DISCOUNT  - 


Postage: 


5% 


TOTAL: 


YEAR-AT-A-GLANCE  CALENDAR 

This  large  size  wall  calendar  (24"x38")  is  ideal 

for  the  home,  parish,  school  or  office. 

r 00 

Cost:  First  calendar  @ $5.00  = ' 

Discount  prices: 

2 to  25  calendars:  

Over  25  calendars: 


@ $3.00  ea.  = 
@ $2.00  ea.  = 


t 


TOTAL: 


Name 

Address 

City 

Postal  Code 


Apt. 


Reference  No. 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  label) 

Please  enclose  a cheque  or  money  order  payable  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough, 
On,  M1M  1M4.  Thank  you  for  your  order! 


Remember 

Scarboro 

Missions 

...In  Your  Will 

You  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime  by 
naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

Your  gift  annuity  contribution  to 
Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  with  a large 
portion  of  your  income  tax-free, 
depending  on  your  age.  This  is  a high 
yield  investment  during  your  lifetime 
and  an  investment  in  the  future  of  the 
mission  of  the  Church. 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving , please  request  the  following: 

Will  Brochure 

Gift  Annuity  Brochure 

Name 


Address 


Apt  # 

City/Town 

Province 


Postal  Code 


Ref# 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
Missions,  26S5  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 


Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 


Cross  Cultures! 
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Be  a 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


Fr.  A1  Felix  at  the  wedding 
of  a young  Guyanese  couple. 


Missionary 

Overseas 
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A new  group  of  lay  candidates  currently  taking  part  in  Scarboro  Missions' 
four-month  preparation  programme  for  overseas  mission. 
Clockwise  from  top  left:  Eric  Lagace,  Terry  Heemskerk, 

Bev  and  Ray  Van  Tomme,  Mark  Halle,  Mary  Rowlands, 

Harry  Heemskerk,  and  Penelope  Somerville. 


Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian  Catholics 
to  share  life  and  faith  ivith  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Yes,  I'm  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  I ! Missionary  Priesthood  I J Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province 


Code 


Education 


Age 


Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Or  call:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.apc.org 
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Complete  ami  mail  this  today!  ...Or  give  us  a call. 


Inside ... 

Refugees 

Reliving  the  journey 
of  the  Holy  Family 
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December  1995 
$1.00 

New  Directions 
for  Scarboro 
Missionaries 
-Results  of  a 
year-long  process 
of  discernment 
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■ 

\efugees  must  be  guaranteed  " the  right 
to  establish  a family  or  to  be  reunited  with 
their  families;  to  have  a stable , dignified 
occupation  and  a just  wage;  to  live  in 
dwellings  fit  for  human  beings;  to  receive 
adequate  education  for  their  children... 
as  well  as  adequate  health  care." 

(Pope  jolm  Paul  II,  1990  Lenten  Message) 
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Scarboro  Foreign 
Mission  Society 
Gerald  Curry,  S.F.M. 
Kathy  VanLoon 


The  Scarboro  Foreign  Mission  Society  is  a 
Roman  Catholic  missionary  community 
involved  in  mission  overseas  and  in  Canada. 
Founded  in  Canada  in  1918  by  Fr.  John  Fraser, 
Scarboro’s  initial  purpose  was  to  train  and  send 
missionary  priests  to  China.  Forced  to  leave 
China  after  the  Second  World  War,  Scarboro 
began  working  in  the  Caribbean,  Asia  and  Latin 
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Christmas 
Appeal  Envelope 

Please  take  a moment  to 

SEND  US  YOUR  GIFT.  WITH  YOUR 
HELP  WE  WILL  CONTINUE  TO 
GIVE  WITNESS  TO  THE  GOSPEL 
OVERSEAS  AND  IN  CANADA. 

Thank  you  for  your 
Christmas  offering! 


COLUMNS 


Christmas  Message  from  3 

the  General  Council 


Ten  Days  for  World  Development 
February  9 - 19,  1996 

There  are  Alternatives ! 


"We  recommit  ourselves  to  seek  ways  to  raise  awareness  and  understanding 
among  Canadians  of  the  real  choices  and  alternatives  possible  to  address 
the  global  crisis..."  (Canadian  NGO  community  and  partners  in  the  South.) 

Alternatives  do  exist,  although  you'll  be  hard  pressed  to  find  much  mention  of 
them  in  the  mainstream  media.  The  1996  Ten  Days  program  is  designed  to  help 
concerned  Canadians  identify,  support  and  expand  these  emerging  alternatives  which 
are  erupting  in  women's  groups,  among  underemployed  and  unemployed  people,  in 
squatter  barrios  and  rural  campesino  communities,  among  indigenous  peoples,  in 
refugee  camps  and  among  street  kids.  In  a world  of  chaos  and  seeming  hopelessness, 
they  are  a source  of  hope  and  energy  for  the  future. 

To  order  a resource  packet  or  to  find  out  how  you  can  participate  in  the  Ten  Days  program, 
contact  them  today!  Ten  Days  for  World  Development,  77  Charles  St.  W.,  Suite  401,  Toronto, 
Ontario,  M5S  1 K5.  Ph:  416-922-0591;  Fax:  416-922-1419;  e-mail:  tendays@web.apc.org. 

J 
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CHRISTMAS  MESSAGE  FROM  COUNCIL 


"In  those  days  a decree  went  out  from  Emperor  Augustus 
that  all  the  world  should  he  registered...  Joseph  also  went  from 
the  town  of  Nazareth...  to  the  city  of  David  called  Bethelem... 
to  be  registered  with  Mary..."  (Luke  2:1,4, 5) 


Fr.  Brian  Swords 
Superior  General 


Fr.  Michael  Traher 
Vicar  General 


■ f*  f) 


Fr.  Hugh  MacDougall 
Councillor 


S Uear  Friends , 

How  quickly  Luke's  infancy  narrative  puts  us  in  touch  with  the  times  of  Mary  and 
Joseph,  our  ancestors  in  faith.  Like  most  families  in  the  world  today,  they  too 
were  subject  to  political  and  social  forces  over  which  they  had  little  control.  In  spite 
of  Mary  about  to  give  birth,  and  the  travel  risks  involved,  she  and  Joseph  faced  their 
journey  with  great  courage  and  trust  in  God. 

Over  this  past  year,  television  news  has  connected  us  to  many  stories  of  faith 
and  courage  throughout  our  global  human  family.  We  can  recall  the  images  of  suffer- 
ing, exhaustion  and  terror  on  the  faces  of  children  and  their  parents  who  have  been 
forced  to  flee  war-torn  cities  and  towns.  We  remember  others  who  in  their  journeys 
have  had  to  cope  with  great  personal  loss,  natural  disasters,  and  serious  illnesses. 

And  who  has  not  heard  the  often-repeated  question:  "Where  is  God  in  all  of  this?" 

In  retelling  this  gospel  story  which  focuses  our  celebration  of  Christmas,  the 
Church  invites  us  to  contemplate  the  mystery  of  Jesus'  birth.  By  placing  ourselves  in 
the  humble  setting  of  a stable  which  shelters  the  holy  child  and  his  family,  we  are 
helped  to  recognize  how  much  God  identifies  with  the  poor,  the  marginalized,  the 
homeless  and  the  refugee.  We  understand  better  the  Good  News  of  the  shepherds, 
"Our  God  is  with  us,  Emmanuel!"  This  is  a God  who  cares  deeply  for  all  peoples  as 
they  journey. 

Scarboro  Missions'  journey  this  past  year  brought  us  face  to  face  with  several 
challenges.  The  foremost  was  a Society-wide  consultation  on  how  to  respond  to 
mission  in  the  future.  An  article  in  this  issue  reports  on  this.  We  also  carefully 
examined  the  needs  of  our  senior  members,  both  retired  and  ill.  The  generous 
response  of  benefactors  to  the  retirement  fund  for  our  senior  missionaries  was  very 
welcome  and  needed.  As  well,  we  are  both  excited  and  encouraged  by  eight  new 
Scarboro  lay  missionaries  who  will  soon  begin  their  mission  assignments  in  Malawi 
and  Zambia  in  Africa,  in  Guyana,  and  in  China.  We  wish  them  well. 

To  you  our  friends,  we  owe  a debt  of  gratitude  for  your  prayers  and  financial 
sacrifices  on  behalf  of  our  missionary  efforts  this  past  year.  Your  response  highlight- 
ed again  the  strength  and  faithfulness  of  your  commitment  as  co-missionaries  with  us. 

On  behalf  of  all  our  missionaries  at  home  and  abroad,  the  people  we  work 
with  and  our  staff  here  at  Scarboro,  we  wish  you  a very  blessed  Christmas  and  New 
Year,  graced  with  joy,  hope  and  courage  for  your  journey. °° 
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Woman  and  children  at  a refugee  camp  in  El  Salvador  (1980s).  Credit:  Dan  Gautreau. 

en  Hope  Is  Born 


By  Mary  Jo  Leddy 


had  heard  it  said  that  Jesus  was  a refugee,  but  I had 
no  inner  sense  of  what  that  meant  until  I began 
living  with  refugees  in  Toronto,  Canada,  five  years 
ago.  When  refugees  became  my  neighbours,  the  infancy 
narratives  walked  right  off  the  pages  of  the  bible,  grabbed  me 
by  the  hand  and  led  me  into  unknown  areas — in  myself  and 
in  the  systems  and  institutions  of  this  country 
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"This  is  what  the  Canadian  experience  is  all  about. 

To  see  if  people  who  are  different  can  live  together  and  work 
together,  to  learn  to  regard  diversity  not  with  suspicion, 
but  as  a cause  for  celebration."  Justice  Thomas  Berger 


As  I reread  the  story  of  the  jour- 
ney of  Mary  and  Joseph  travelling 
to  Bethlehem,  I can  now  visualize 
the  well-traversed  road  of  those 
who  live  in  the  colonies  of  a vast 
imperial  power.  I see  them  going  to 
be  'numbered'  in  the  census  of 
empire  and,  once  again,  anxiety 
tightens  its  silent  grip  on  my  stom- 
ach. 

Once  in  Bethlehem,  Mary  and 
Joseph  will  become  a case,  a file 
number  and  a statistic.  They  will 
lose  their  faces  and  their  names 
through  the  bureaucratic  proce- 
dures of  government. 

Today,  as  two  thousand  years 
ago,  we  have  little  time  or  space  for 
suffering  which  has  been 
numbered — the  suffering  of  a 
group,  the  pain  of  thousands,  the 
injustice  done  to  millions.  Most 
people  have  no  room  in  their  minds 
and  hearts  for  suffering  that  is  face- 
less, nameless,  and  numbered. 
Slowly  the  doors  are  closed;  the 
doors  of  our  hearts,  the  apertures  of 
conscience,  the  entry  points  to  our 
country.  We  check  off  reasons  to 
lock  our  doors  to  the  stranger:  they 
are  just  looking  for  a better  life,  we 
have  to  look  after  ourselves  first; 
they  are  different  from  us;  they  will 
abuse  the  system. 

Yet,  there  are  times  and  places 
and  people  who  will  open  their 
hearts,  at  first  just  a little,  when  they 
see  not  a number,  but  a face.  And 
then  there  is  room,  there  is  always 
room.  And  then,  once  again,  hope  is 
born. 

I now  know  what  it  is  like  to  be 
faced  by  a person  who  is  called  a 
refugee:  the  lines  of  weariness,  the 
tear  which  is  quickly  brushed  aside. 


the  traces  of  dignity.  There  is  little 
left  of  their  former  lives.  All  that  is 
left,  it  seems,  is  hope.  They  hope  in 
this  country,  in  us,  far  more  than  we 
do  ourselves  at  times.  They  cannot 
afford  not  to  hope.  They  cannot 
afford  the  cynicism  and  cultured 
despair  that  many  of  us  indulge  in, 
especially  in  times  such  as  these. 

I am  not  sure  it  is  accurate  to 
refer  to  refugees  as  'the  poor.'  The 
very  poor  simply  do  not  make  it  to 
this  country — they  do  not  have  the 
economic  resources,  the  political 
connections  or  the  personal  strength 
to  make  it  here.  It  would  be  more 
accurate  to  refer  to  refugees  as  'the 
dispossessed.'  Most  arrive  with  little 
left  from  their  former  lives.  They 
have  lost  their  status,  identity,  pres- 
tige, their  sources  of  affection  and 
love,  their  sense  of  meaning;  and  it 
is  in  that  moment  of  great  dispos- 
session that  hope  is  born.  It  comes 
to  birth  because  of  or  in  spite  of 
great  suffering  and  loss. 

Hope  was  the  greatest  gift  which 
a little  child  brought  into  the  world. 
It  is  also  the  greatest  gift  which 
refugees  bring  to  our  country.  If  we 
could  look  into  their  eyes  of  hope, 
listen  to  their  words  of  hope,  we 
would  be  less  afraid  to  face  our 
various  forms  of  personal  and  polit- 
ical dispossession. 

Yet,  we  know  how  vulnerable  the 
hope  that  was  born  in  Bethlehem 
remained.  I know  how  fragile  is  the 
hope  that  refugees  place  in  Canada 
today.  The  powers  that  be,  then  as 
now,  are  consumed  with  the  politics 
of  possessions  and  control,  are 
numbed  by  numbers,  are  threatened 
by  an  insurrection  of  hope. 

Hope  was  once  forced  to  flee  to 


Egypt.  Now,  there  are  no  more 
Egypts  for  refugees  who  are  to  be 
deported,  forced  to  leave  Canada. 
There  is  no  place  else  to  go.  The 
enforcement  branch  of  Immigration 
Canada  usually  makes  sure  that 
refugees  are  returned  directly  to 
their  country  of  origin  or  indirectly 
to  a country  which  will  eventually 
refuse  them.  In  some  cases  this 
means  being  returned  to  the  Herod 
who  today  rules  their  homeland. 

The  Sanctuary  movement  in 
Canada  was  born  in  the  midst  of  the 
anxiety  and  hope  which  refugees 
are  experiencing  in  this  country.  In 
effect,  it  created  'space  in  Egypt' 
within  our  country;  zones  of  securi- 
ty and  refuge  for  those  who  need 
legitimate  hope  in  Canadian  decen- 
cy and  justice.  These  are  spaces  of 
welcome  and  protection  where 
refugees  and  Canadian  citizens 
know  each  other  by  name,  recognize 
each  other's  faces  and  call  each 
other  "neighbour."  These  are  spaces 
where  hope  can  grow  up  until  it  is 
possible  to  return  to  a state  of  justice 
and  mercy. 

Few  of  us  have  endured  the  kind 
of  brutal  dislocation  experienced  by 
refugee  families  throughout  history, 
from  Bethlehem  to  Bosnia.  Yet,  we 
are  undergoing  a slow  but  inex- 
orable process  of  dislocation  dictat- 
ed by  global  economic  forces.  Ready 
or  not,  we  are  losing  some  of  our 
most  cherished  forms  of  identity 
and  security.  It  is  at  moments  such 
as  these  that  we  do  well  to  recall  the 
hope  that  was  born  in  a moment  of 
great  dispossession  two  thousand 
years  ago,  and  the  hope  that  is  being 
born  and  nurtured  among  us  even 

now.00 
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Artwork  by  the  Rlco-Robert  Group 


«6)/  ou  shall  not  oppress 
tS  a resident  alien;  you 
know  the  heart  of  an  alien, 
for  you  were  aliens  in  the 

land  of  Egypt"  (Exodus  23:9). 


A CALL  TO  CONSCIENCE 


This  spring  we  marked  the  50th 
anniversary  of  the  end  of  the 
Second  World  War.  We  continue  to 
remember  how  many  lives  were 
destroyed  or  diminished  by  a confla- 
gration fueled  by  hatred  and  racism. 
This  is  a time  to  recommit  ourselves  as 
a nation  to  the  values  of  freedom, 
tolerance  and  justice. 

It  was  only  after  the  war  that  we  as 
Canadians  slowly  realized  that  while 
we  were  engaged  in  fighting  a racist 
nationalism  in  Europe  and  the  Far 
East,  we  were  engaging  in  our  own 
forms  of  racism  here  at  home... 

In  the  book  "None  is  Too  Many”, 
historians  Irving  Abella  and  Harold 
Troper  documented  how  Canada  had 
the  worst  record  in  the  western  world  in 
accepting  Jewish  refugees.  Many 
Canadians  were  shocked  to  hear  this 
as  we  hold  an  image  of  ourselves  as  a 
tolerant  and  generous  people.  Never- 
theless, it  is  true  that  a senior  civil 
servant  when  asked  by  a reporter 
about  the  number  of  Jewish  refugees 
Canada  would  accept,  replied  saying, 
“none  is  too  many." 

...We  will  not  let  this  happen  again. 
We  believe  it  is  now  our  moral  duty  to 


speak  about  the  reality  of  Canada's 
treatment  of  refugees.  We  know  this 
reality  because  of  the  people  in  our 
respective  communities  who  are  work- 
ing closely  with  refugees.  Like  them, 
we  are  worried  that  “none  is  too  many” 
could  become  the  operative  policy 
within  Immigration  Canada  today. 

We  are  profoundly  concerned  about 
the  situation  of  refugees  who  have 
come  to  our  country  because  their  lives 
are  at  risk... 

Unfortunately,  these  people  are 
being  scapegoated  for  many  of  the 
profound  social  and  economic  prob- 
lems in  our  country.  In  the  media, 
refugees  are  often  portrayed  as  crimi- 
nals or  potential  criminals,  as  welfare 
frauds,  as  gate  crashers,  etc.  No  doubt 
there  are  some  people  who  have  no 
right  to  claim  refugee  status,  but  the 
vast  majority  are  people  who  ask  only 
for  a second  chance  at  life... 

We  reject  attempts  to  portray 
refugees  as  problems  rather  than  as 
people...  As  a nation  we  have  begun  to 
feel  very  insecure  about  our  national 
boundaries.  However.. .our  boundaries 
have  been  and  are  being  erased  by 
vast  transnational  economic  forces,  by 


free  trade,  by  global  communications. 

It  is  tragic  that  while  we  are  opening 
our  borders  for  business,  we  are  clos- 
ing them  to  desperate  people...  We 
accept  less  than  one  percent  of  the 
world  refugee  population...  It  is  almost 
impossible  for  refugees  who  are  in 
danger  of  their  lives  to  get  a visa  from 
a Canadian  immigration  officer  over- 
seas... 

We  now  commit  ourselves  to 
engaging  in  an  extensive  process  of 
education  within  our  communities 
regarding  the  real  situation  of  refugees. 
We  believe  that  most  of  our  people  will 
be  shocked  and  moved  by  information 
regarding  the  distress  of  refugees  in 
Canada... 

The  Second  World  War  happened, 
in  part,  because  not  enough  ordinary 
people  spoke  out  against  the  racism 
and  intolerance  which  was  developing 
in  the  1930s.  Never  again. 

We  will  speak  and  act  on  behalf  of 
those  whose  lives  and  human  rights 
are  threatened  at  this  time.  We  owe 
this  to  those  who  lost  their  lives.  We 
owe  it  to  ourselves  and  to  future  gener- 
ations, to  become  a nation  we  can 
hope  in.«> 


A Statement  on  Refugees  from  Faith  Communities  of  Canada,  June  27,  1995 
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Facing  Facts 


Who  is  on  the  move? 

IMMIGRANTS:  People  who  choose  to  leave  their 
country  and  move  to  another  country. 

REFUGEES:  People  who  have  been  forced  to 
flee  persecution  based  on  religion,  race, 
political  opinion,  membership  in  a social 
group,  or  nationality,  and  are  outside  their 
own  country's  borders.  This  definition  is 
contained  in  the  1951  Geneva  Convention.  In 
more  recent  times,  regional  organizations  in 
Africa  and  Latin  America  have  extended  the 
definition  of  a refugee  to  include  people 
fleeing  civil  war,  armed  conflict  and  general- 
ized violence,  but  this  has  not  been  accepted 
universally. 

INTERNALLY  DISPLACED:  These  are  peo- 
ple who  would  fit  the  refugee  definition 
except  for  the  fact  that  they  have  not  crossed 
international  borders. 

MIGRANTS:  A very  broad  category,  this 

includes  people  who  have  left  their  country 
to  take  up  residence  or  work  temporarily  in 
another  country,  or  have  migrated  internally 
within  their  country. 


Refugee  Claims  in  Canada 

• 1992:  37,720  • In  1995  the  number  of  claims  is  expected 

• 1993:  20,516  to  reach  20,000  and  the  quota  set  for 

\ • 2994:  20,104  1996  is  approximately  the  same. 

...In  1993,  amendments  were  made  to  the  Immigration 
Act.  These  amendments  made  it  more  difficult  for  refugee 
; claimants  to  come  to  Canada  and  easier  for  the  Canadian 
government  to  stop  them  by  making  agreements  with 
other  countries.  Canada  now  trains  airline  personnel  to 
3/  spot  and  prevent  possible  refugee  claimants  from  boarding 
planes  destined  for  Canada.  Along  with  a decrease  in  the 
number  of  government-sponsored  refugees,  the  past  sever- 
al years  have  seen  a steady  decline  in  the  number  of 
refugees  sponsored  by  private  groups  or  individuals. 

...Today  the  system  used  in  Canada  to  determine  the 
status  of  refugees  does  not  allow  for  an  appeal  to  a nega- 
tive decision.  The  result  is  that  genuine  refugees  whose 
claims  have  been  turned  down  have  been  deported  to  face 
| the  risk  all  over  again,  or  forced  to  go  underground  here  in 
r 7 Canada. 

...Early  this  year,  the  Canadian  government  established 
a "Right  to  Landing  Fee".  This  'head  tax'  is  one  more  barri- 
er to  family  reunification  as  refugees  unable  to  afford  the 
$975.00  will  not  be  able  to  begin  the  process  of  reuniting 
7-  with  their  family.  The  fee  must  first  be  paid. 


Refugee,  war  displaced,  internally  displaced, 
environmental  refugee,  economic  migrant — 
the  fact  is  that  all  classifications  could  apply 
equally  to  the  same  individual.  As  stated  in  the 
1993  United  Nations  report  on  the  world  popula- 
tion, the  decision  of  people  to  move,  whether 
internally  or  internationally,  is  one  "driven  by 
necessity  as  much  as  choice." 

Current  estimates  put  the  world's  refugee  pop- 
ulation at  16  million  (approximately  2.8  million  in 
Europe  and  North  America),  the  majority  of  them 
women  and  children;  the  number  of  internally 
displaced  at  30  million  (3  million  in  the  Americ- 
as); and  the  number  of  international  migrants  at 
85  million  (15-17  million  in  North  America). 

The  vast  majority  of  the  world's  refugees  and 
internally  displaced  persons  are  located  in  the 
developing  countries  of  the  South.  These  are  pre- 
cisely the  countries  with  the  least  resources  to 
help  the  largest  number  of  uprooted  peoples. 


Some  countries  have  been  more  open  to  migration  than 
others.  For  example,  Australia's  population  is  21%  for- 
eign-born, Canada's  16%;  the  United  States'  8%;  and 
Europe's  4%. 

In  1960,  80%  of  immigrants  to  Canada,  the  U.S.  and  Aus- 
tralia came  from  other  industrialized  countries,  with  the  rest 
from  developing  countries.  By  the  end  of  the  1980s,  the  trend 
had  reversed,  with  82%  of  immigrants  coming  from  devel- 
oping countries. 

Most  people  have  deep  attachments  to  their  own  family, 
culture,  history  and  land.  Migration  is  the  response  of  last 
resort  in  situations  of  gross  economic,  political,  religious  or 
social  inequities.  And  yet  in  spite  of  the  social  costs,  more 
and  more  people  are  on  the  move. 

This  displacement  of  people  has  major  consequences  for 
communities  and  nations.  For  the  communities  of  origin,  the 
departure  of  people  represents  the  loss  of  skills,  tradition, 
knowledge,  economic  resources.  To  the  extent  that  migrants 
successfully  re-establish,  they  bring  these  same  skills,  knowl- 
edge, and  resourcefulness  to  their  new  communities. 


Source:  THE  INTER-CHURCH  COMMITTEE  FOR  REFUGEES,  a coalition  of  ten  national  Christian  churches 
129  St.  Clair  Ave.  W.,  Toronto,  Ontario,  M4V  1N5.  Ph:  (416)  921-9967;  Fax:  (416)  921-3843. 
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About  Refugees  in  Canada 

MYTH  #3:  Most  refugee  claims  are  bogus. 

The  vast  majority  of  refugee  claims  are  legitimate.  Between  1989  and  1993,  the  federal  government  enforced  a 
screening  process  to  weed  out  frivolous  claims.  During  this  period,  95%  of  all  refugee  claims  were  found  to 
have  a credible  basis. 

Almost  all  refugee  claimants  come  from  countries  with  unacceptable  human  rights  records. 

MYTH  #2:  Canada  accepts  too  many  refugees. 

Many  countries,  including  Jordan,  Sudan,  and  Malawi,  each  provide  shelter  to  over  500,000  refugees.  In  1993, 
Canada  accepted  35,680  refugees,  equivalent,  for  example,  to  only  2.4%  of  Pakistan's  refugee  population. 

MYTH  #3:  Canada  has  no  obligation  to  accept  refugees. 

Canada's  duty  to  protect  refugees  is  enshrined  in  section  4.1  of  the  Universal  Declaration  of  Human  Rights, 
which  states  that  "everyone  has  the  right  to  seek  and  to  enjoy  in  other  countries  asylum  from  persecution." 
Canada's  reputation  as  a humanitarian  nation  brings  us  respect  throughout  the  world,  granting  Canadians  free- 
dom of  movement  and  association  in  areas  where  citizens  from  other  nations  would  be  unwelcome.  In  1986,  the 
Canadian  people  received  the  Nansen  award  in  recognition  of  our  service  towards  refugees. 

About  Immigrants  in  Canada 

MYTH  #4:  Immigrants  are  a burden  on  the  economy,  and  a net  tax  loss  for  the  government. 

Report  after  report  confirms  that  immigrants  positively  contribute  to  economic  growth,  and  that  immigration 
actually  increases  government  revenue,  and  creates  a net  tax  benefit. 

Immigrants  are  self-employed  at  a higher  rate  than  people  born  in  Canada. 

Immigrants  save  money  at  a higher  rate,  hold  lower  debt  and  repay  loans  faster  than  the  Canadian-born. 

MYTH  #5:  Immigrants  take  jobs  away  from  'real'  Canadians. 

■ There  is  no  established  link  between  immigration  and  unemployment.  Interestingly,  the  economy  often  grows 
during  periods  of  high  immigration. 

Many  immigrants  create  job  opportunities  by  starting  companies  and  investing  capital. 

The  wage  levels  of  Canadian-born  workers  are  not  significantly  affected  by  increased  immigration  levels. 

MYTH  #6:  Immigrants  abuse  Canada's  generous  social  programs. 

On  average,  immigrants  consume  fewer  social  services  than  the  Canadian-born. 

Studies  show  that  two  out  of  three  immigrants  find  employment  within  a year  of  arrival,  and  that  80%  are 
employed  within  three  years.  Of  those  not  working,  many  are  studying  or  caring  for  their  family. 

MYTH  #7:  The  newest  immigrants  to  Canada  are  not  integrating  into  society. 

Their  level  of  education  is  low,  and  many  cannot  speak  English  or  French. 

A 1986  survey  revealed  that  65%  of  immigrants  who  spoke  neither  official  language  upon  arrival  had  acquired 
proficiency  in  one  or  the  other  within  three  years. 

Compared  to  newcomers  who  arrived  in  previous  decades,  immigrants  entering  between  1980  and  1991  had  the 
highest  level  of  education  ever. 

MYTH  # 8 : Increased  immigration  leads  to  an  increase  in  crime. 

There  is  no  established  connection  between  immigration  and  crime.  Immigrants  are  actually  less  likely  to  com- 
mit major  crimes  than  the  Canadian-born,  and  are  under-represented  in  the  prison  population. 


Source:  "Facing  Facts:  Myths  and  misconceptions  about  refugees  and  immigrants  in  Canada", 
published  by  THE  CANADIAN  COUNCIL  FOR  REFUGEES, 

6839  Drolet,  #302,  Montreal,  Quebec,  H2S  2T1,  PH:  (514)  277-7223;  Fax:  (514)  277-1447 
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tMn  Inclusive 
Community 

Adapted  from  " The  Canadian  Churches 
and  Migration:  Policy  Considerations " 

A discussion  paper  presented  by  the 
Inter-Church  Committee  for  Refugees,  June,  1995 


oth  the  Old  and  New 
Testament  call  us  as 
Christians  to  be 
concerned  with  the  stranger,  the 
displaced,  the  alienated,  the  poor 
and  the  powerless.  Thus  our 
response  to  refugees  is  a concrete 
response  flowing  out  of  God's  com- 
mand that  we  offer  special  care  to 
the  most  vulnerable  among  us:  to 
refugees,  to  widows  and  orphans. 

The  bible  gives  us  many  exam- 
ples of  refugees,  people  on  the 
move:  Abraham  and  Sarah,  Ruth, 
the  Israelites  as  a people  who  were 
exiled  in  Egypt  and  Babylon.  In  the 
New  Testament  the  story  is  told  of 
the  journey  in  exile  of  the  Holy 
Family. 

When  the  people  were  tempted 
to  exclude  the  outsider,  the 
prophets  among  them  insisted  that 
the  people  of  God  must  be  an  inclu- 
sive community:  "...my  house  will 
be  called  a house  of  prayer  for  all 
the  peoples." 

In  the  New  Testament  Jesus 
emphasized  this  inclusiveness  in 
word  and  deed.  Inclusiveness  is 
central  to  his  life,  ministry  and 
teaching.  The  refugee,  the  poor,  the 
widow,  the  orphan — all  are  to  be 
included,  given  the  right  to  full 
participation  and  acceptance  out  of 
their  dignity  as  persons  in  whom 
God  dwells;  out  of  their  dignity  as 


daughters  and  sons 
of  God. 

This  same  'inclu- 
siveness' is  central 
in  the  early  Christ- 
ian community's 
account  of  its  own 
history.  Inclusive- 
ness is  a primary  characteristic  of 
this  early  community. 

Thus  scripture  is  the  starting 
point  and  theological  basis  for 
Christian  today  who  commit  them- 
selves to  this  same  inclusiveness 
by: 

♦ recognizing  that  the  mis- 
sion of  Jesus  (Luke  4:18-19)  and 
our  mission  as  his  disciples  are 
absolutely  linked  to  the  poor; 

♦ embracing  Jesus'  method 
as  our  own:  preaching  the 
Good  News;  Jesus  message  is 
about  liberation,  and  his  word 
changed  people  really  and  even 
physically  (healing).  Therefore 
our  word  is  to  have  real  effect 
in  the  world  and  in  the  lives  of 
people; 

♦ embarking  on  mission 
precisely  as  community.  The 
challenge  is  to  break  down  the 
barriers  that  keep  us  from  com- 
munity and  unity  with  others; 


♦ recognizing  that  the  basis 
of  the  Christian  community  is 
in  the  life  of  the  Trinity,  which 
is  relational.  We  are  a commu- 
nity and  our  activity  and  prayer 
are  grounded  in  community. 

♦ grounding  our  hope  in  a 
profound  openness  to  suffer- 
ing; hope  without  suffering  is 
an  illusion. 

The  presence  of  refugees  and 
migrants  in  our  world  is  a chal- 
lenge to  us.  Jesus  came  to  judge 
and  redeem  a world  constructed  on 
greed,  violence  and  self-interest. 

His  own  life  and  ministry  is  an 
expression  of  God’s  solidarity  with 
humanity  and  all  creation. 

As  community,  the  church  has 
come  to  understand  that  at  the 
heart  of  its  mission  is  responding  to 
the  gospel  demand  of  being  in  soli- 
darity with  the  poor.  The  ministry 
of  welcoming  and  advocating  on 
behalf  of  refugees  is  a very  specific 
and  special  expression  of  solidari- 
ty.00 
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By  Fr.  Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 


rvcJiiA0  A)  ew  SKoofs 


Scarboro  missionaries  set  the  course 
for  future  directions. 


n May,  1994,  we  announced  through  Scarhoro 
Missions  magazine  that  our  Society  would  begin  a 
process  of  looking  at  where  we  are  at  present  and  what 
our  future  directions  could  be.  Here  are  some  of  the 
highlights  of  this  process. 


Last  year,  the  Jesuit  Institute  for  Communal  Life  in 
Guelph,  Ontario,  helped  us  design  the  first  phase  of  the 
process.  Our  missionaries  gathered  in  small  groups  and 
in  a spirit  of  trust,  humility  and  openness,  reflected  on 
God's  continuing  call  to  mission  for  our  Society. 
Reminded  that  God  saves  us  as  a community,  we  were 
encouraged  to  cherish  our  mission  experience,  to  see  it 
as  the  blessed,  graced  history  it  has  been  for  us. 

Throughout  the  year,  meetings  were  held  by  our 
missionaries  here  in  Canada,  by  those  in  the  Caribbean 
and  Latin  American  region,  and  by  those  working  in  the 
Orient.  By  Easter  1995,  all  the  recommendations  had 
been  examined  and  two  conclusions  emerged  as  deci- 
sions by  the  General  Council  for  action. 

The  first  decision: 

...to  promote  the  development  of  new,  small 
missionary  communities  as  the  preferred  way 
for  Scarhoro  people  to  engage  in  mission  in  the 
future. 

These  small  mission  communities  would  be  com- 
prised of  at  least  two  Scarboro  members,  but  could 
include  laity,  religious  or  clerics  from  outside  the  Soci- 
ety. All  involved  would  have  expressed  the  desire  to 
explore  a new  type  of  mission  endeavour  and  a readi- 
ness to  go  out  together  to  be  a witness  of  faith  and  ser- 
vice to  the  world. 


The  decision  to  support  small  mission  communities 
does  not  in  any  way  imply  that  we  are  going  to  disband 
existing  mission  groups.  Nor  will  we  recall  missionaries 
who  have  given  exemplary  mission  service  for  decades 
in  our  traditional  mission  areas.  Rather,  it  is  a way  of 
recognizing  that  we  are  living  in  a new  era  which 
requires  new  mission  structures,  appropriate  to  the 
circumstances  of  a rapidly  changing  world. 

More  autonomous  in  nature,  the  new  mission  com- 
munities would  give  witness  to  the  special  nature  of 
Scarboro  Missions  as  characterized  by: 

♦ a fundamental  faith  commitment,  in  service 
of  Christ  and  the  church,  motivated  by  a sense  of 
urgent  need  and  the  challenge  of  the  work; 

♦ mission  as  directed  primarily  overseas,  with 
an  option  for  the  poor  and  a special  concern  for 
justice; 

♦ a special  priority  for  mission  to  peoples  who 
have  seldom  or  never  heard  the  gospel. 

As  well,  individual  Scarboro  missionaries  could 
choose  to  work  with  other  groups  for  the  sake  of  a given 
mission  project. 

The  process  gave  special  regard  to  Scarboro's  pres- 
ence and  work  teaching  English  in  China,  identifying 
this  as  an  important  direction  for  future  mission.  As 
well,  Scarboro  lay  missionaries  were  affirmed  as  never 
before.  Recommendations  were  made  to  build  upon  the 
significant  contributions  lay  missionaries  have  made  to 
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At  group  meetings,  Scarboro  missionaries  reflected  on  God's  continu- 
ing call  to  mission  for  our  Society.  Pictured  here  in  Canada  are  (L-R) 

Fr.  Longie  McLean,  Fr.  Don  MacDonald  and  lay  missioner  Lorraine 
Reaume.  Photo  at  right:  Lay  missioner  Mark  Hathaway  takes  notes  for 
his  discussions  with  Frs.  Joseph  Moriarty  (left)  and  Basil  Kirby. 


Photos  by  Michael  Traher,  S.F.M. 


the  work  of  Scarboro  Missions  over  the  past  20  years. 

We  also  focused  on  the  church  in  Canada  and  discussed 
looking  at  new  ways  to  share  at  home  our  experience  of 
mission  overseas. 

The  question  was  asked:  "How,  then,  should  we  pre- 
pare for  future  mission?"  Many  members  expressed 
their  own  need  to  update,  clarify  and  redefine  the  nature 
and  purpose  of  mission  today.  Such  updating  is  vital  for 
us  as  missionaries  so  that  we  may  present  a meaningful 
gospel  witness  for  the  new  millennium.  From  this  desire 
came  our  second  Council  decision: 

The  second  decision:  % 

...Our  membership  is  directed  to  study  and 
discuss  current  understandings  of  'mission'  and 
the  church  in  the  world,  where  change  and  adap- 
tation are  essential. 

In  pursuit  of  this,  Fr.  Claude  Champagne,  O.M.I.,  of 
the  Institute  of  Mission  Studies  at  St.  Paul's  University, 
Ottawa,  was  asked  to  address  our  Canada-based  mem- 
bers on  Thanksgiving  weekend.  With  refreshing  enthusi- 
asm he  spoke  on  the  mission  of  the  church  and  the  Reign 
of  God  at  work  in  the  world  today.  His  well-received 
talks  were  videotaped  and  will  be  distributed  to  all  our 
members  overseas  for  discussion. 

Throughout  this  community  process,  the  Spirit  of 
God  was  much  in  evidence  by  the  way  Scarboro  mem- 


bers both  listened  to  each  other  and  shared  their  reflec- 
tions freely.  As  a Council  involved  closely  with  this 
process,  it  was  evident  that  there  was  considerable  ener- 
gy and  enthusiasm  for  mission  among  our  members, 
both  young  and  old.  It  seems  significant  now  that  sever- 
al times  during  our  reflections,  the  image  came  to  us  of 
Scarboro  Missions  as  an  old  tree,  but  with  fresh  roots 
sprouting  forth,  sending  up  new  shoots. 

We  believe  that  in  some  ways  the  new  reality  of  our 
Society  is  already  present  in  seed  form.  It  is  exemplified 
through  our  new  lay  structure,  in  the  development  of 
new  mission  ventures  where  there  exists  ongoing  collab- 
oration between  Scarboro  laity  and  priests.  We  are  being 
called  to  be  creative  about  our  mission  vocation  and  to 
experiment  with  new  and  untried  approaches  to  evange- 
lization. 

In  conclusion,  we  wish  to  acknowledge  with  deep 
gratitude  the  work  and  effort  of  all  who  helped  us  with 
this  process  of  discernment.  We  pray  for  the  guidance 
we  need  to  be  witnesses  of  God's  loving  Spirit  for  the 
peoples  and  cultures  of  an  emerging  new  world.  We  also 
thank  our  gracious  readers  and  supporters.  You  are  our 
extended  mission  family.  Let  us  continue  to  pray  for 
each  other  while  encouraging  and  affirming  our  future 
missionary  endeavours.  Together  we  are  addressing  our 
missionary  vocation,  as  signs  of  God’s  Reign  at  work 
everywhere 
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By  Fr.  Robert  Smith,  S.F.M. 


A Third  Generation 

of  Scarboro  Missionaries 


hat  will  be  the  response  of  the  Catholic 
church  in  Canada  in  the  21st  century  to  the 
mission  of  the  Lord  Jesus  Christ? 

It  was  77  years  ago  in  November  that  Fr.  John  Mary 
Fraser,  a Toronto  priest  working  as  a missionary  in 
China,  led  a small  band  to  Almonte,  in  the  Ottawa  val- 
ley, to  start  a Canadian  Catholic  group  to  share  in  the 
formidable  task  of  converting  the  Chinese  to  Christ. 

In  March  of  1943,  when  China  was  closed  by  the  war, 
Scarboro  Missions  ended  its  exclusive  identification 
with  that  country  and  the  first  wave  of  young  mission- 
aries started  to  arrive  in  the  Dominican  Republic. 

In  very  few  years,  those  priests  were  attending  14 
parishes,  which  would  bring  them  into  remote  corners 
of  that  country  and  to  a close  sharing  in  the  values, 
problems,  customs,  and  ups  and  downs  of  the  Domini- 
can people. 

Once  the  war  ended,  we  turned  towards  Japan  and 
the  Philippines;  to  mission  in  the  islands  of  St.  Vincent, 
St.  Lucia  and  the  Bahamas,  and  to  Guyana.  The  Latin 
American  connection  was  later  to  extend  to  the  Amazon 
region  of  Brazil  where  we  care  for  the  Prelacy  of  Itacoat- 
iara;  to  Fr.  Harvey  Steele's  work  in  Panama  with  the 
Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute;  and  to  Peru  and 
Nicaragua  in  later  years. 

In  these  latter  years  we  have  begun  to  return  to 
China.  A sign  of  changing  times  is  that  right  now  we 
have  lay  associates  preparing  to  go  to  Africa. 

A new  world  lies  just  over  the  horizon  of  the  21st 
century.  Scholars  speak  and  write  about  the  trends  that 
are  in  place,  and  warn  us  of  what  is  up  ahead. 

Already  we  can  see  the  indications:  A 'New  World 
Order'  that  will  provide  an  army  of  poor  to  assure 
cheap  labour  for  the  welfare  and  comfort  of  a small  part 
of  humanity;  an  impossible  burden  of  external  debt  for 
most  countries,  acting  as  an  economic  strait-jacket  to 
hold  things  in  place;  the  blind  destruction  of  the  world's 
resources  in  a race  to  export  at  all  cost,  as  a means  of 
staying  afloat;  money  is  no  longer  available  to  look  after 
the  needs  of  people  so  that  new  diseases  appear,  and 
diseases  once  thought  to  be  under  control,  make  a come- 
back, health  care  and  education  become  privileges  for 
the  few  who  can  pay. 

This  is  the  world  of  inequality  that  our  century  turns 
over  to  its  children  in  the  21st  century.  It  is  'the  culture 


of  death,'  to  be  resisted  by  our  firm  hope  in  the  God  of 
life. 

This  situation  has  to  be  confronted  with  the  power  of 
the  gospel.  Mission  in  the  coming  century  will  not  be  a 
question  of  patiently  plying  the  rivers  of  China  in  a 
sampan  (small  boat),  nor  plodding  through  the  bushes  of 
the  Dominican  Republic  on  the  back  of  a mule,  but 
something  much  more  demanding.  It  was  Pope  Paul  VI 
who  set  the  stage  for  future  missionary  work  when  he 
wrote  in  "Evangelii  Nuntiandi"  (On  Evangelization  in  the 
Modern  World)  in  1975: 

"...for  the  Church,  it  is  a question  not  only  of 
preaching  the  gospel  in  ever  wider  geographic  areas 
or  to  ever  greater  numbers  of  people,  but  also  of 
affecting  and  as  it  were  upsetting,  through  the 
power  of  the  gospel,  mankind's  criteria  of  judg- 
ment, determining  values,  points  of  interest,  lines 
of  thought,  sources  of  inspiration  and  models  of 
life,  which  are  in  contrast  with  the  Word  of  God 
and  the  plan  of  salvation."  (#  19) 

So  it  is  not  just  a question  of  keeping  up  with  the  past 
(since  we  are  probably  moving  into  a fundamentally 
different  world);  rather,  it  is  about  a new  beginning, 
appropriate  to  the  kind  of  world  that  the  next  century 
will  bring. 

Pope  John  Paul  II  speaks  tirelessly  of  the  dawning  of 
a new  missionary  age,  "A  New  Evangelization".  In  the 
words  of  the  bishops  of  Latin  America,  who  understand 
their  world  and  what  must  happen  if  the  power  of  the 
gospel  is  to  bring  about  a change,  "The  New  Evange- 
lization arises  in  Latin  America  as  a response  to  the 
problems  presented  by  a continent  in  which  there  is  a 
divorce  between  faith  and  life,  producing  crying  situa- 
tions of  injustice,  social  inequality  and  violence." 

Mission  in  its  fullest  sense  is  the  proclamation  of 
Jesus  to  the  people  of  the  world.  This,  after  all,  is  the 
only  reason  for  the  church. 

The  Pope  makes  the  surprising  statement  that  the 
number  of  people  not  knowing  Christ  and  not  belong- 
ing to  His  Church  almost  doubled  since  the  Second 
Vatican  Council  ended  about  30  years  ago. 

The  work  of  overseas  mission  has  its  beginning  in  the 
conviction  that  we  are  all  one  world,  brothers  and  sis- 
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Fr.  Robert  (Buddy)  Smith  with  parishioners  in  the  Dominican  Republic  where  he  has  worked  for  many  years. 


Photo:  David  Eijsenck 


" Will  our  Canadian  church  be  present  to  the  problems  of  the  world 

as  we  turn  into  another  century?" 


ters  in  one  family  of  Jesus;  all  of  humanity  redeemed  by 
the  death  of  Jesus. 

Mission  Societies  like  our  own  see  that  future  chal- 
lenges in  mission  will  include: 

2 .  The  megacities  of  the  world  "where  a new 
humanity  is  emerging"; 

2.  The  youth  who  comprise  more  than  half  the  pop- 
ulation in  most  countries  and  who  cannot  be  evange- 
lized "by  the  ordinary  means  of  pastoral  work;" 

3.  Migrants  and  refugees  whose  numbers  are 
increasing  all  the  time; 

4.  Those  living  in  situations  of  poverty; 

5.  The  mass  media  of  communication  and  the  new 
culture  it  is  creating; 

6.  Areas  of  evangelical  activity  today  which 
include:  "the  commitment  to  peace;  the  development 
and  liberation  of  peoples;  the  rights  of  individuals  and 
peoples,  especially  those  of  minorities;  the  advancement 
of  women  and  children;  safeguarding  the  created 
world."  (Statement  from  the  Mission  Societies  of  the  Americas). 

This  is  life  on  the  frontier,  at  the  edge  of  our  own 
church,  our  own  culture.  It  is  where  we  will  meet  Chris- 

I 


tians  from  other  churches  who  are  also  out  there,  and 
people  from  other  religions.  A spirit  of  openness  will  be 
asked  of  us,  a listening  to  and  an  appreciation  of  other 
people,  a working  together  and  dialogue. 

Will  our  Canadian  church  be  present  to  the  problems 
of  the  world  as  we  turn  into  another  century?  Will  we 
be  ready  to  respond  to  the  'New  Evangelization'  the 
way  that  our  people  responded  to  mission  in  the  past? 
Or  is  it  true  that  we  have  grown  too  soft  with  our  mate- 
rialistic culture;  "indifferent,"  as  Pope  John  Paul  II 
would  say?  Let  us  hope  that  this  is  not  the  case. 

Just  as  we  had  a generous  response  to  mission  when 
it  meant  going  off  to  an  unknown  China,  or  to  the 
uncertainties  of  life  in  other  lands,  we  hope  that  Canadi- 
an Catholics  will  see  that  there  are  now  new  challenges 
that  require  our  presence  as  a People  of  Faith. 

It  is  repeatedly  pointed  out  to  us  that  the  New  Evan- 
gelization is  a coherence  between  faith  and  daily  living. 
This  integration  of  life  and  faith  is  a strong  characteristic 
of  many  Canadian  Christians  and  of  their  understand- 
ing of  what  Christianity  is  all  about. 

There  is  so  much  at  stake  now  that  we  are  talking  of  a 
total  giving,  where  there  is  no  turning  back.  The  mission 
of  Christ  is  worthy  of  a life  time.  Now  is  the  time  to  look 
over  the  horizon  to  the  world  that  awaits  us  and  to  see 
things  another  way  as  Jesus  did.<*> 
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Excited  students  in  a makeshift 


classroom  at  the  start  of  their  new  school.  San  Fernando,  Bukidnon,  Philippines. 


t all  began  last  February. 
We  had  just  completed  our 
Scarboro  regional  meeting 
in  Japan  and  I was  preparing  to 
return  to  my  mission  in  the  Philip- 
pines. Unexpectedly  one  of  our 
priests  gave  me  an  envelope  with 
yen  enclosed.  "A  parishioner  of 
mine  is  concerned  with  the  plight  of 
poor  children  in  the  Philippines,"  he 
explained.  "Would  you  be  willing  to 
take  this  and  use  it  to  help  them?"  I 
reluctantly  accepted  the  offer,  real- 
izing that  I would  have  an  obliga- 
tion to  do  something. 


On  my  flight  back  to  Manila  my 
conscience  was  bothering  me.  I have 
lived  in  the  Orient  for  30  years,  and 
have  more  or  less  come  to  accept 
things  as  they  are.  Now  a Japanese 
woman  is  moved  with  compassion 
for  people  she's  never  met,  but  only 
read  about  or  seen  on  television. 

Back  in  Mindanao  I happened  to 
meet  Ching  Esquillo,  a sociologist 
who  has  done  extensive  research  on 
the  condition  of  children  in  this 
country.  See  had  spent  time  in  our 
parish  of  S.  1 Fernando  while  writ- 
ing her  thes  Here  are  some  of  the 


startling  facts  she  related  to  me. 

Children,  16  years  and  under, 
comprise  28.7  million,  or  47  percent 
of  the  population.  Children  in  espe- 
cially difficult  circumstances  are  the 
following:  those  caught  up  in 
armed  conflict  (120,000);  abandoned 
or  neglected  children  (2  million); 
working  children  (1.5  million); 
street  children  (140,000);  prostitutes 
(20,000);  young  offenders  (6,000 
charged  annually);  and  children  in 
indigenous  communities  (3  million). 
This  latter  group  includes  my 
parishioners — indigenous  people. 
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By  Fr.  James  McGuire,  S.F.M. 


They  belong  to  the  Tala-andig  tribe, 
native  to  Bukidnon. 

I made  a further  investigation  of 
my  own  area.  Kibangay  where  I live 
is  the  largest  village  with  900  fami- 
lies. Most  homes  have  six  or  more 
children.  Last  year  the  midwife 
reported  the  birth  of  188  girls  and 
164  boys;  many  others  were  not 
recorded.  When  health  officials 
called  for  immunization  of  all 
infants  under  five  years,  a surpris- 
ing 704  were  brought  to  the  centre. 

The  elementary  school  here 
(grades  1-6)  has  some  800  students. 
For  children  living  in  these  remote 
areas,  formal  education  usually 
ends  at  this  level  because  there  are 
no  high  schools.  Teenagers  then  go 
to  work  on  the  land,  growing  corn 
and  vegetables;  or  they  move  to  the 
cities  looking  for  a better  life.  The 
majority  get  married  at  an  early  age. 

The  next  nudge  came  from  our 
bishop,  Honi  Pacana,  S.J.,  of  Malay- 
balay.  "Jim,  what  about  a high 
school  for  Kibangay?"  he  asked.  I 
had  been  avoiding  this  obvious 
need  for  the  past  two  years,  dread- 
ing the  enormous  effort  involved  in 
starting  a school.  Besides,  I rational- 
ized, the  government  should  pro- 
vide adequate  high  schools.  Howev- 
er, I promised  the  bishop  I'd  look 
into  it. 

The  parents  had  been  wanting  a 
high  school  for  some  time  and  were 
seeking  help.  We  had  several  meet- 
ings to  study  the  possibilities.  As 
predicted,  the  obstacles  are  horren- 
dous. The  department  of  education 
imposes  numerous  requirements. 


without  providing  any  assistance. 
The  most  suitable  school  sites  have 
been  grabbed  up  by  settlers  who  are 
unwilling  to  donate  or  sell  the  land. 
And  where  to  find  qualified  person- 
nel? 

However,  some  of  the  mothers 
were  quite  determined  to  get  some- 
thing going.  They  convinced  the 
local  officials  to  let  us  use  the  dilapi- 
dated barrio  (village)  hall;  we  would 
fix  it  up.  Our  local  missionary  Sis- 
ters agreed  to  handle  the  adminis- 
tration. Two  qualified  women  from 
our  area  were  available  to  teach, 
along  with  a new  male  graduate.  So 
with  the  national  school-opening  in 
June,  we  also  started  in  a makeshift 
classroom  with  73  excited  boys  and 
girls. 

The  obstacles  are  indeed  enor- 
mous. We're  still  looking  for  suit- 
able land,  seeking  government 
approvals,  lacking  funds,  and  trying 
to  maintain  some  order  with  very 
inadequate  facilities.  But  the  school 
is  operating! 

Will  this  effort  make  a difference 
for  "the  poor  children  of  the  Philip- 
pines" as  our  benefactor  requested? 

I am  certain  that  it  will,  in  far-reach- 
ing ways  beyond  our  understand- 
ing. It  is  God  who  advances  the 
Kingdom  with  the  most  unlikely 
instruments,  like  a compassionate 
foreign  woman,  a concerned  bishop, 
worried  parents,  and  a reluctant 
missionary.  Indeed  God's  ways  are 
not  our  ways.oo 


Remember 

Scarboro 

Missions 

...In  Your  Will 


^fx)u  can  continue  to  support  our 
mission  work  beyond  your  lifetime 
by  naming  Scarboro  Missions  as  a 
beneficiary  in  your  Will  or  Bequest. 

...With  A Gift  Annuity 

"^^our  gift  annuity  contribution  to 
Scarboro  Missions  guarantees  an 
excellent  life  income  for  you  with  a 
large  portion  of  your  income  tax- 
free.  This  is  a high  yield  investment 
during  your  lifetime  and  an  invest- 
ment in  the  future  of  the  mission  of 
the  church. 

For  more  information  about  planned 
giving,  please  request  the  folloiving: 

Will  Brochure 


Gift  Annuity  Brochure 


Name 

(Please  print) 

Address 

Apt  # 


City/Town 


Province 


Postal  Code 


Ref  #__ 

(upper  left  corner  of  magazine  mailing  label ) 

Return  this  form  to:  Scarboro 
Missions,  26S5  Kingston  Rd., 
Scarborough,  Ontario,  M1M  1M4. 
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By  Monsignor  Robert  Hymus,  S.F.M. 


ivine  Providence ...  and  you J 


r 


Dominican  Bishop  Priamo  Tejeda  and  Monsignor  Hymus  celebrate  Mass 
in  the  Domincan  Republic. 


ith  Christmas  approach- 
ing, I am  sitting  here 
thinking  of  those  who 
over  the  years  have  quietly  prayed  for 
and  financially  supported  Scarboro 
missionaries  and  their  work  in  the 
Dominican  Republic.  It  goes  back  to 
the  days  when  China  Mission  College 
(our  former  name)  sent  mite  boxes  to 
Catholic  homes.  When  the  boxes  were 
filled  with  'coppers',  they  were  col- 
lected and  counted  at  the  Scarboro 
seminary.  The  picture  on  the  mite 
boxes  was  of  a Chinese  boy  looking 
up  to  heaven. 

At  that  time  we  students  were 
slated  for  mission  in  China,  but  the 
revolution  took  place,  China  became  a 
Communist  country  and  all  mission- 
ary work  ceased.  Monsignor  McRae, 
our  Superior  General,  looked  for 
other  fields  of  endeavour  and  here  is 
where  Divine  Providence  came  into 
the  picture. 

In  those  days  there  was  only  one 
diocese  on  the  island  of  the  Domini- 
can Republic,  pastored  by  Archbishop 
Pittini,  an  Italian  Salisian,  who  was  almost  blind.  He 
received  a letter  from  Monsignor  McRae  asking  if 
priests  were  needed,  and  the  reply  was  a resounding 
“Yes!"  Within  two  years  over  20  Scarboro  priests  were 
learning  Spanish  as  they  worked  the  vast  areas  of  the 
Dominican  countryside.  Over  the  years,  Scarboro  Mis- 
sions has  sent  over  70  missionaries  to  serve  the  Domini- 
can people. 

I am  telling  you  this  story  because  many  of  you  Scar- 
boro friends  may  never  have  thought  about  how  Divine 
Providence  worked  through  you. 

If  you  ask  any  bishop  how  costly  it  is  to  educate  a 
young  man  for  six  years  in  a seminary,  then  pay  air, 
train  or  boat  fare  to  a faraway  country,  the  bishop  will 
mention  a price  few  people  could  afford.  Yet  here  was 
this  small,  very  poor  island  nation  of  the  Dominican 
Republic,  with  an  archbishop  who  lived  very  poorly, 
who  was  fed  and  cared  for  by  a barefooted  housekeep- 
er, and  was  accompanied  by  a few  seminarians  living  in 
abandoned  quarters  of  an  old  church,  depending  on  the 


food  donated  by  the  faithful. 

Without  paying  one  cent  for  education,  subsistence, 
nor  travel,  there  came  within  two  years  20  young  Scar- 
boro missionary  priests  filled  with  youthful  enthusiasm, 
to  administer  12  parishes  of  great  size. 

Such  was  the  gift  you  gave,  dear  friends  of  Scarboro 
and  our  partners  in  mission.  For  the  poor  archbishop, 
this  was  Divine  Providence  in  action. 

Just  imagine,  over  70  Scarboro  missionaries  have 
been  sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic,  all  educated  and 
supported  by  you.  Today  there  are  nine  dioceses,  13 
bishops — two  of  them  archbishops  and  one  a cardinal — 
and  all  but  one  are  local  Dominican  people.  Seminaries 
are  filled  and  many  new  parishes  have  local  priests.  For 
being  instruments  of  God's  good  Providence,  don't  you 
think  you  deserve  a pat  on  the  back?°° 

Monsignor  Hymus  was  one  of  the  first  two  Scarboro  mis- 
sionaries sent  to  the  Dominican  Republic  in  1943,  and  still 
serves  there  today. 
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By  Fr.  Vic  Vachon,  S.F.M. 


here  are  many  memories  of  times  spent  in  the 
_ Dominican  Republic  over  the  20  or  more  years 
/LA  that  I lived  and  worked  there  as  a missionary. 
Some  of  these  were  very  happy  and  satisfying,  some 
were  fearful  and  tense.  There  were  times  when  there 
was  a great  sense  of  fulfillment,  and  at  others,  a great 
sense  of  helplessness. 

The  years  spent  in  San  Jose  de  Ocoa  were  the  happi- 
est of  my  missionary  days.  In  1956, 1 worked  there  with 
Frs.  Bob  Moore  and  Lou  Quinn,  two  wonderful  and 
dedicated  priests.  The  parish  had  a population  of  about 
50,000  spread  out  in  some  75  communities  in  the  moun- 
tains, without  roads  nor  communications.  It  certainly 
reminded  me  of  my  two  years  of  military  service  in 
Western  Europe  during  World  War  II. 

It  was  an  active  life  with  many  exciting  incidents. 
One  such  incident  occurred  when  I went  out  by  mule 
from  the  mountains  of  San  Jose  for  a proposed  four- 
day  visit,  accompanied  by  our  good  parish  guide 
(and  to  some  extent,  catechist).  We  had  left  San  Jose 
de  Ocoa  in  the  morning  and  reached  our  first  stop  in 
mid-afternoon. 

After  supper  I was  about  to  meet  the  people  in  the 
small  school  of  the  village  when  I began  to  feel  a 
little  sick  to  my  stomach.  I quickly  excused  myself  to 
go  outside  and  get  some  fresh  air.  As  I stepped  out- 
side the  school  I felt  faint,  and  toppled  down  four 
little  steps,  falling  to  the  ground,  nearly  splitting  my 
head  on  a rock.  Knocked  unconscious,  I do  not 
remember  anything  more,  but  I was  told  that  I was 
picked  up,  put  on  an  emergency  stretcher  and  car- 
ried down  the  mountain  back  to  Ocoa  to  our  good 
friend.  Dr.  Arias,  who  had  a medical  clinic  set  up  in 
town. 

Several  hours  later  I awoke  feeling  much  better, 
and  after  a short  rest,  continued  my  work  in  the 
parish. 

In  the  1950s  and  60s,  especially  in  the  mountains, 
we  had  to  travel  by  mule  or  horse.  It  was  an  experi- 
ence for  a person  coming  from  Canada,  and  one  who 
had  never  ridden  on  such  an  animal.  Some  of  our 
trips  were  most  delightful,  though  on  various  occa- 
sions we  would  travel  on  rainy  days  and,  of  course, 
get  soaked  to  the  skin. 

On  another  occasion  1 went  to  visit  a seriously  ill 
man.  I had  been  in  the  immediate  area  just  the  previ- 
ous week  but  did  not  know  then  of  the  man's  illness. 


I went  on  the  call  deep  in  the  mountains  with  my  guide 
who  had  come  into  town  to  fetch  me.  We  left  after  mid- 
day lunch  and,  having  reached  our  destination,  I heard 
the  man's  confession,  anointed  him  with  the  holy  oils 
and  blessed  his  marriage.  The  man  died  very  shortly 
afterwards,  but  at  peace  with  God. 

We  journeyed  the  rest  of  the  night  by  mule  and 
arrived  back  at  the  rectory  at  midnight,  tired  but  happy. 
My  mountain  guide  was  asked  to  stay  the  night  with  us 
but  politely  refused,  saying  that  he  wanted  to  go  back 
home,  disappearing  into  the  night  like  a guardian 

angel. oo 


Although  now  officially  retired,  Fr.  Vachon  can  usually  be 
found  helping  out  at  a parish. 


Sourcing  investment  capital  is  one  of  the 

greatest  challenges  facing  groups  wanting 
to  create  social  economic  development. 

CAIC,  is  a private  alternative  investment 
cooperative  that  helps  finance  socially  beneficial 
Canadian  projects.  Assistance  takes  the  form  of 
mortgages , loans  and  equity  investments. 

For  more  information  contact  our  office. 


Suite  106,  146  Laird  Drive 
Toronto,  Ontario  M4G  3V7 

Tel/Fax:  (416)  467-7797 
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rohristmas 
in  El  Seybo 


round  Christmas  time, 
with  the  harvest  nearly 
over  and  the  weather  cool 
and  dry,  the  people  of  El  Seybo  are 
in  a festive  mood  because  they  have 
been  paid  and  are  ready  to  enjoy 
themselves. 

El  Seybo  is  a town  in  the  eastern 
section  of  the  Dominican  Republic. 

A few  kilometres  away  are  the  large 
sugar  cane  fields  of  an  American 
corporation  based  in  La  Romana.  El 
Seybo  thus  depends  to  a large 
extent  on  the  sugar  cane  for  much  of 
its  income. 

Most  sugar  cane  workers  are 
poor  and  many  are  Haitian  because 
Dominican  labourers  just  don't  like 
the  long  hours  and  low  pay.  Still,  at 
Christmas,  everyone  seems  very 
elated,  thanks  to  the  cool  weather 
and  the  rum  that  flows  like  water. 

In  the  town  itself  there  is  a Span- 
ish-style  church  probably  200  years 
old  or  more.  It  is  a low  adobe  and 
brick  building  looking  more  like  a 
bunker  for  air  raid  victims,  or  for 
people  seeking  shelter  from  hurri- 
cane winds.  On  the  outside  it  is  very 
plain,  but  on  the  inside  it  is  like  a 
very  ornate  cathedral,  seating  about 
300  people.  There  are  all  kinds  of 
statues  and  up  to  20  angels,  varying 
in  size  from  small  to  enormous. 

On  the  nine  days  previous  to 
Christmas,  El  Seybo  had  the  custom 
of  'serenading'.  Some  30  to  40 
young  people  would  gather  at  the 
church  one  hour  before  daybreak. 
For  each  of  the  nine  days  they 
would  go  to  a different  home  in  the 
town  to  sing  carols  for  about  half  an 
hour.  After,  they  would  return  to 
the  church  to  attend  Mass.  By  the 
time  t h<  y came  back,  the  church 
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would  be  filled  with  happy  people, 
even  though  it  was  still  dark  out- 
side. The  young  people's  singing 
and  their  enthusiasm  was  enough  to 
energize  the  whole  congregation, 
since  Spanish  hymns  are  very  lively. 

After  the  Mass  the  singers  would 
head  for  some  generous  household 
where  they  were  given  fresh  buns 
and  hot  chocolate  to  warm  them  up. 
This  was  seen  as  a reward  for  their 
songs.  The  whole  parish  enjoyed  the 
music  as  a kind  of  preparation  and 
anticipation  of  the  birth  of  Jesus. 

Fr.  Gault,  and  later  Fr.  Kirby,  and 
myself,  were  thrilled  to  see  so  much 
enthusiasm  displayed  by  these 
teenagers  in  the  chilly  hours  of  a 
December  morning. 

The  mention  of  Haitians  seems 
opportune  due  to  the  recent 
events  in  Haiti  and  the  return  to 
democracy.  In  1947,  most  Haitians 
who  worked  in  the  Dominican 
Republic  were  treated  like  slaves,  or 
at  best,  like  citizens  of  the  lowest 
class.  A Haitian  could  never  aspire 
to  live  in  a warm  home,  nor  even  in 
the  town.  Rather,  they  were  given 
shacks  on  the  fringes  of  the  sugar 
cane  fields  and  were  expected  to 
work  a full  12  hour  day  for  the 
princely  sum  of  $1.50.  There  were 
six  months  of  work  and  six  months 
of  lay-off  during  which  time  many 
had  little  or  no  income. 

My  experience  with  Haitian 
workers  in  other  areas  of  the  coun- 
try convinced  me  that  most  were 
very  fine  people  whose  freedom 
depended  on  the  whims  of  two  very 
greedy  dictators. 

In  the  chapel  of  Hato  Nuevo 
where  I was  about  to  celebrate  Mass 


Cane  cutter  in  the  Dominican 
Republic. 


one  early  morning,  I was  privileged 
to  have  some  50  Haitian  men  drop 
in  on  me  for  about  ten  minutes. 
They  came  on  a tractor  trailer,  all 
dressed  in  blue  denim,  on  their  way 
to  a large  sugar  plantation.  I invited 
them  into  the  chapel  and  in  my 
inadequate  French,  asked  them  to 
sing  to  the  Blessed  Virgin.  They 
broke  into  song:  "Salvi'La  Vicrge 
Marie"  and  "Au  del  Ire  a Voir  tin 
Jour".  It  was  enough  to  make  me  cry 
on  hearing  these  men  pour  out  their 


I- 


souls  in  song  so  quickly  and  beauti- 
fully. Sadly,  they  were  not  allowed 
time  to  assist  at  Mass,  but  every  one 
of  them  had  a letter  from  their  pas- 
tor attesting  to  their  baptism  and 
confirmation.  Christmas  for  them 
would  mean  long  hours  of  work 
and  low  pay  .o° 

Fr.  George  Courtright  recently 
celebrated  his  50th  anniversary  as  a 
Scarboro  missionary  priest. 


Sweet  Sorrow 

"Rorate  caeli  desup er 
— Rain  down  dew  — 
let  the  earth  he  opened 
and  let  salvation  bud  forth." 

hese  are  the  opening  words  of  an  ancient  advent  prayer.  They 
come  to  mind  as  I sit  here  writing,  while  the  thunder  moves 
across  the  sky  like  the  rumblings  of  God.  Here  in  Consuelo,  on 
the  eastern  end  of  the  Dominican  Republic,  the  rain  is  coming.  It  is  diffi- 
cult to  enter  into  the  jubilant  expectation  of  Advent  when  there  seems  to 
be  so  little  hope.  They  say  the  people  are  hungrier  now  than  they  have 
been  in  over  50  years!  Rorate  caeli  desuper... 

"God  grant  that  it  rains  coffee  in  the  countryside..."  (Ojala  que  llueve 
cafe  en  el  campo...)  These  words  of  Dominican  musician  Juan  Luis  Guerra 
symbolize  the  hunger  of  the  people  here;  hunger  for  food,  for  justice,  for 
salvation.  It  is  a difficult  time  and  things  are  getting  worse.  The  cost  of 
everything  is  going  up  while  there  is  little  or  no  increase  in  wages. 

All  the  sugar  mills  of  the  state  sugar  industry  were  'temporarily' 
closed  two  months  ago  and  over  12,000  workers  were  laid  off — more  than 
5,000  in  our  town  alone.  They  say  it  is  because  of  "severe  financial  strife." 
What  they  do  not  say  is  what  caused  the  strife!  Years  of  mismanagement 
and  corruption  at  all  levels  have  finally  taken  their  toll.  There  are  also 
rumours  of  possible  privatization;  perhaps  a good  way  of  dealing  with 
the  inherent  problems  of  a state-run  institution  in  an  environment  of  such 
complete  corruption.  We  have  heard,  however,  that  prospective  multina- 
tional buyers  have  indicated  that  drastic  reduction  of  employees  at  all 
levels  would  be  high  on  the  pre-purchase  requirement  list.  Included  on 
that  list  is  the  permanent  closure  of  five  mills  in  the  country.  Maximizing 
profit  at  the  expense  of  the  poor...  Rorate  caeli  desuper... 

And  amidst  all  this  is  the  Haitian  population  enslaved  in  the  sugar 
fields.  In  our  parish  alone,  25,000  men,  women  and  children  try  to  eke  out 
a living  harvesting  the  sugar  cane.  The  zafra,  or  the  harvest  of  the  sugar 
cane  crop,  lasts  from  December  to  July  of  each  year.  During  the  space  of 
time  in  between — cl  tiempo  muerto  (the  dead  time) — the  people  on  the 
batey  (living  quarters  for  the  Haitian  sugar  cane  cutters),  receive  nothing. 
El  tiempo  muerto  is  a time  of  excruciating  heat,  humidity  and  hunger. 
Rorate  caeli  desuper... 

This  advent,  as  each  one  of  us  from  time  to  time  reaches  for  a candy,  or 
a sugar  bowl,  let  us  stop  and  remember  the  sufferings  of  those  who  have 
laboured  to  produce  it.  Let  its  sweet  taste  as  it  passes  over  our  tongue  tell 
us  something  of  the  bitterness  so  many  experience  here  in  the  Dominican 
Republic,  day  in  and  day  out.  Rorate  caeli  desuper. ..°° 

Scarboro  lay  missioner  Dean  Riley  serves  in  the  parish  of  Consuelo  in  the 
Dominican  Republic,  ivorking  with  local  youth  in  the  running  of  a small  live- 
stock farm. 


By  Dean  Riley 


/ 

i 
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By  Fr.  Richard  Veltri,  S.F.M. 


&he  Thrill  of  a Lifetime 


I u .i'i/od  .it  the  moment  that  I v/as  a somebody  in  God's  eyes..." 
irlx  n Mssionary  Fr.  Kichard  Veltri  meets  Pope  John  Paul  II  in  Rome. 


Last  spring,  Scarboro  missionary 
Fr.  Richard  Veltri,  travelled  to  Rome 
with  students  from  the  Faculty  of 
Canon  Law  at  St.  Paul's  University 
in  Ottawa.  This  yearly  trip  affords 
the  new  Canon  Law  graduates  the 
opportunity  to  visit  the  various  con- 
gregations of  the  Holy  Office,  to  see 
the  inner  workings  of  the  Vatican 
and  meet  the  people  who  direct  its 
day-to-day  operations.  Each  year  a 
request  is  made  in  advance  for  an 
audience  with  the  Holy  Father.  This 
year  the  hopes  and  expectations  of  the 
students  became  a reality,  and  their 
brief  encounter  with  the  Pope  was 
one  which  they  would  never  forget. 


t would  be  rather  diffi- 
f m J cult  to  put  into  words 

the  joyous  tension  in  the 
room  that  afternoon;  the  expecta- 
tion that  the  most  wonderful 
thing  that  could  ever  happen  in 
my  life  was  about  to  take  place. 
Unknown  to  me  at  the  time,  all 
eyes  were  fixed  on  the  door  knob, 
searching  for  the  first  movement 
that  would  open  the  door  and 
usher  in  John  Paul  II,  pontiff  of 
the  Catholic  Church,  our  very 
own  Holy  Father. 

How  does  one  begin  to 
describe  this  awesome  moment? 
To  say  that  I was  happy  doesn't 
quite  express  it.  To  say  we  were 
filled  with  joy  and  thrilled  would 
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We  Are  All  Destined  for  Heaven 

A Letter  from  Bishop  Paul  McHugh,  S.F.M. 


be  inadequate  to  describe  the 
innermost  feelings  that  welled  up 
and  strained  for  expression.  I 
experienced  feelings  which  only 
tears  could  soothe  as  I came  face 
to  face  with  Peter,  the  one  chosen 
by  God  to  lead,  shepherd  and  take 
care  of  me,  one  of  the  flock.  How 
good  God  is! 

Our  visit  was  a matter  of  sec- 
onds as  we  clasped  hands  and 
communicated  with  our  eyes  the 
mutual  respect  and  love  that  we 
shared  for  each  other.  Indeed,  I 
realized  at  the  moment  that  I was 
a somebody  in  God's  eyes  and 
God's  shepherd  on  earth  was  reaf- 
firming that  "good  news"  to  me. 

With  my  head  still  reeling  and 
my  heart  beating  furiously,  the 
Holy  Father  moved  on  to  the  next 
person  and  the  next.  Each  face  in 
turn  betrayed  the  same 
emotions — emotions  of  love, 
fidelity  and  loyalty  to  God 
through  God's  Vicar,  John  Paul  II. 
Each  face  lost  its  tensions  and 
became  filled  with  serenity  and 
peace. 

As  we  left  the  audience  and 
entered  into  the  broiling  heat,  I 
looked  at  the  thousands  of  pil- 
grims in  the  square  that  day.  I 
couldn't  help  but  think  what  they 
would  have  given  to  have  walked 
the  same  pilgrimage  that  we  had 
just  completed  .°° 


/J  am  writing  to  you  to  suggest  three  publications  gifted  to  us  by 
t7  His  Holiness  Pope  John  Paul  II.  The  encyclicals,  three  of 
many  encyclicals,  will  provide  you  with  some  of  Pope  John  Paul's 
thoughts.  The  total  cost  of  these  books  will  come  to  $10.00  in 
Christian  bookstores. 


The  first  apostolic  letter,  “The  Christian  Meaning  of  Human 
Suffering " was  published  on  February  11, 1984.  We  are  all  human 
beings  who  suffer. 

The  second  apostolic  letter,  “The  Jubilee  of  the  Year  2000 " was 
published  on  November  10, 1994.  In  this  letter,  the  Pope  gives  us 
three  phases  of  preparation  for  the  year  2000:  1997 — The  Life  of 
Jesus;  1998 — The  Holy  Spirit;  1999 — God  the  Father.  These  are  three 
topics  which  may  be  most  interesting  to  you. 

The  third  encyclical  letter,  " Christian  Unity",  was  published 
on  May  25, 1995.  The  Holy  Father  is  all  for  ecumenism,  which  he 
tells  us  is  good  and  must  be  followed  in  the  future. 

The  Holy  Spirit  is  truly  working  throughout  the  world.  We 
are  all  destined  for  heaven. 


Sincerely  in  the  Lord, 

t Paul  McHugh , S.F.M. 
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By  Paul  McGuire 


Scarboro  lay  missioner  Paul  McGuire,  also  known  as 
"Dom  Paulo  DeFloresta" — a great  lover  of  life! 

Paul  will  soon  celebrate  the  completion  of  his  first  year  in  overseas  mission. 


y name  is  Dom  Paulo 
DeFloresta.  I am  the 
greatest  lover  of  all  time. 
Allow  me  to  clarify  myself.  I am  not 
speaking  of  romance  or  passion  in 
respect  to  women,  but  in  respect  to 
life. 

I have  not  always  been  this  way, 
in  fact  when  I was  younger  I was 
very  much  a different  person. 

There  is  a poem  in  the  movie, 

" Dead  Poets  Society " that  talks  about 
living  life  to  its  fullest.  It  goes  some- 
thing like  this: 

I zvent  to  the  forest  because  I 
wanted  to  breathe  the  essence 
of  life , 

Expelling  all  that  was  not  life. 
And  not  on  dying  discover  that 
I had  not  yet  lived. 

For  more  than  a year  I struggled 
over  the  decision  of  whether  or  not 
to  apply  to  work  as  a lay  missioner 
overseas.  I thought  about  my  family 
that  I would  leave  behind,  the 
friends  that  I would  miss,  loss  of 
work  opportunities,  and  of  how  so 
many  things  will  have  changed  if  1 
decide  to  return  at  the  end  of  my 
first  contract.  But  on  the  other  side,  I 
felt  that  an  even  greater  tragedy 
would  be  to  have  spent  a life  think- 
ing about  what  I might  have  done. 

When  1 arrived  here  it  wasn't 
easy.  1 realized  that  1 had  chosen  a 
very  large  forest  to  walk  in.  I've 
struggled  to  fit  in,  struggled  to 
speak  the  language,  struggled  to 
make  myself  useful  to  others,  and 
struggled  to  make  sense  out  of  what 
I'm  doing  here  From  the  very  start 
then  have  been  many  days  when  I 
wanted  to  give  up,  give  in  and  go 


home.  There  have  been  many  days 
when  I wonder  if  my  being  here 
makes  any  kind  of  difference  to 
anyone.  Last  week  I realized  for  the 
first  time  that  it  does. 

A 12-year-old  girl  came  to  talk  to 
me.  Her  best  friend  had  drowned 
the  week  before  and  she  wanted 
someone  to  talk  to.  1 listened  to  her 
tell  me  about  their  friendship,  about 
how  she  missed  her  friend,  and  how 
she  didn't  understand  why  she  had 
lost  her.  I didn't  say  too  much  and 
just  listened.  After  she  was  finished 
I just  gave  her  a hug,  and  held  her 
while  she  cried.  I don't  think  1 did 
anything  too  great  or  even  that  I 
helped  all  that  much,  but  I felt  hon- 
oured to  have  been  the  person  that 
she  came  to  with  all  that  hurt. 

Since  coming  to  Brazil,  I have 
seen  a great  deal  of  hurt,  a great 


deal  of  pain,  but  also  a great  deal  of 
love,  joy,  and  happiness.  I have  seen 
spiders  bigger  than  my  hand,  and 
butterflies  the  size  of  bats.  I have 
tasted  fruits  that  I didn't  know  exist- 
ed. I have  danced  samba  and  drank 
cachaca.  I've  watched  sunrises  over 
the  rain  forest  and  sunsets  on  the 
Amazon  river. 

Strangely  enough  though,  I guess 
what  I learned  most  was  that  com- 
ing to  the  forest  isn't  about  leaving 
home  or  being  in  the  Amazon.  The 
sunset  is  just  as  beautiful  from  the 
back  porch  of  my  parent's  house, 
maybe  it's  just  something  so  often 
taken  for  granted. 

"I  came  to  the  forest  to  learn 
how  to  breathe  the  essence  of 
life."°° 
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A New  Video  from  Scarboro  Missions! 


Two  new  productions  on  one  cassette! 


WRmsA 


See  Scarboro  Missions  on  Catholic  Journal,  Vision  TV 

Catholic  Journal  is  a 26-part  series  airing  on  Vision  Television.  Each  half-hour 
is  made  up  of  tivo  segments  focusing  on  aspects  of  Catholic  faith  life.  It  is  produced  by  Villagers 
Communications  and  is  an  initiative  of  the  Catholic  Television  Group  of  which  Scarboro  Missions  is  a member. 
To  join  the  Catholic  Television  Group,  write,  call  or  fax:  Villagers  Communications, 

26  Linden  Street,  Toronto , On,  M4Y  1V6.  Ph:  416-323-3228;  Fax:  416-323-1201. 


Available  on  VHS  @ $15.00  per  cassette.  To  order,  send  your  cheque  or  money  order  with  this  ad  to 
Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Road,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M 1M4. 


HEALTH  AND  LIFE  FOR  THE 
NGOBE  PEOPLE 

This  programme  tells  the  stories  of  a 
Ngobe  indigenous  community  in 
Panama,  the  success  of  their  health 
program  and  their  ongoing  struggle  to 
retain  their  lands.  Scarboro  Missions 
has  been  present  in  Panama  since  1964, 
primarily  through  the  work  of  the 
Interamerican  Cooperative  Institute 
which  trains  leaders  from 
grassroots  organizations  throughout 
Latin  America  and  the  Caribbean. 

(12  minutes) 


COME  AND  SEE 

Originally  founded  to  educate  priests 
for  mission  in  China,  Scarboro 
Missions  opened  its  doors  to  laity  in 
1974.  Since  then  some  45  Canadian  lay 
people  have  been  able  to  express  their 
faith  through  overseas  mission  with  the 
Society.  In  this  new  production,  priests 
and  laity  share  their  reflections  on 
working  together  in 
cross  cultural  mission. 

(12  minutes) 
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Michael  Traher.  S.F.M. 


Cross  Cultures! 


scarboro 

missions 


Be  a 


A Canadian  Catholic 
Missionary  Community 


Fr.  A1  Felix  at  the  wedding 
of  a young  Guyanese  couple. 


Missionary 

Overseas 


A new  group  of  lay  candidates  currently  taking  part  in  Scarboro  Missions' 
four-month  preparation  programme  for  overseas  mission. 
Clockwise  from  top  left:  Eric  Lagace,  Terry  Fleemskerk, 

Bev  and  Ray  Van  Tomme,  Mark  Halle,  Mary  Rowlands, 

Harry  Heemskerk,  and  Penelope  Somerville. 


Scarboro  Missions  offers  opportunities  for  Canadian  Catholics 
to  share  life  and  faith  zvith  people  of  other  lands  and  cultures. 


Yes,  I’m  interested  in  learning  more  about  working  as  a missionary. 

Please  send  me  information  on  your  program:  □ Missionary  Priesthood  □ Laity  In  Mission 


Name 


Address 


City 


Province  Code  Education  Age 

Mail  to:  Formation  Education  Department,  Scarboro  Missions,  2685  Kingston  Rd.,  Scarborough,  On,  M1M  1M4. 

Of  call:  (416)  261-7135;  Fax:  (416)  261-0820;  E-mail:  sfms@web.apc.org 


|g3^  Complete  atui  mail  this  today!  ...Or  give  us  a call. 


*4 


